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rr’ PUBLIC CLAJAIfl ALOXIS WTEI! TO |JJ3 JtTGATlMrD, I KOT TO 

I COULD MOttU FITLY INSCRIBE TTlSsE VOLDSf^^V 9'A'AN TO THE 
OJTirjntS OF A RECTMKNT, ON THE 110LJ.S OF ^V1^C^ A'Hi: fill: 

(•F COJ^AjCK, MACdUECOTl, TODD, SnAKLSI’i: Ml, I.AWIIENCJ;. AUEOTT, 
ANDUIVON^rtAND OniEKS, DISTTNOIUSIIED 1\ THE ANNALJ OF , 

•Ar».It\N war: ULT it is in grateful PEfiOLLI-’Cr.'^jjf^ SOME 01>\ 
r:!j: h.wu'iriV vears of my life that j^didicate thjwl v{>uyvn>j-4 

TO THE 

OFFICERS OF THE RKNGA'l ARTISLEj{.y. 


ElFTCTIISM 1 




ADVERTISfiMESiT. TO THIPJ), EOl'^ON. 


. Tee present Bjditiou of th^ “ Histo'y jf the ^ar in 
Afglianistau ” is a reproduction ^ of the three- v^olumed 
Edition of 1857, \vhi(‘li was tliorouglily^ revised, and much 
iinprcyyod by tlio kindly aid of many o^ the chief actors 
ill scenes described. I do not thinlc tliat I can m?lve 
'it*aii}? bettor, 

’ Ouiy one alleged oTror Jias been brought to luy noticii 
since the last Edition was publ,ishcd. It is stated, in 
Chapter TV., page 55, that S* Mr. i farford dories, a ei/il 
servant of ■'tlieiX^oinpaiiy, ^^o w.as made a Bai'onet for tin* 
occasion, was t( -Tahoran -to 3‘egotiabe with th/; 

Ministers of the Shah.” This was firt|); published in 1 851. 
After a lapse of twenty-tVret ' yea. ^ T li.avo recently lieeu 
informed by the son of Sir Harfot'I’ that; liis fatlicr 

was not" made a Baronet in consideration of prospective 
hut of i«ist sorvicas. ..It ih ter^i34^th;rt Mr. Har/ord .ioiu.; 
rendered go<|*^- service the Easi^&dy Oomirany, hut it 
is equally certain i..«at His Majesty’s (xovernment wt ro 
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ADvi;itTi.si:Mi:yT to thiiid edixion/ 

not pi vMligiil in tlicir griSnts of honours to tlie COn^ 
[Miiiy’s .servants. TIh^ I3aronot(}y_ was cTcatccl 

f 

when iho Persiau Mission was under consjdcriitioii ; butr 

r ^ ' r 

r iiiiist adriit t^at ihoi' . is. a dillercnco h(itwc6n coin- 

ci(^uc(;s aiM £onscquences— and, jiherefore, as I cannot 

establish Uic' fac^’ stated, I am^ willing to withdraw tlio 

aKs6i?tion of it, whatever may be my own convictions. 

. . I 

J. W. K, 

lio-'l -lilLI , 

JiUrch 1 ^ 74 . 



PREFACE TG GaCOND EDITIO!';. 

The present Edition of the History of tiu* War in' 
Afghanistan has been thorou^Jily revised ; aiid sevorjil 
alterations liavc been made, whicli 1 lio[)(‘ iniiv b(‘ fairly 
regarded also as emendations. Some of the I'otcs 
been abridged ; and others, wlich the ]«^portfuice ( ^ 
their subject-matter seemed to warrant it, ha\c bt‘eii 

I 

incorporated with the text. I have freely and gratelully 
availed myself of such information and sucli suggestions 
as have been furnished to me by others since the first 
njipearancc of whilst my own more reread, 

liistoricjJ and biograpliical researches have enabled me 
1-0 illustrate more fully hi Sv^me j. laces my original con- 
* c*c])tions, and in others to modify or toj irrccu them. 

The maiierial corrections, however, rre not numerous. 
As aln^ist every .slid emeut in the hook was l\,ased upon 

• " ' 1 t- 

copious doe'|>^ cut ary deuce, f luivcr now, asV'gards 
m:^ lii^lorieal i.icis, *:ery L.th'to withdraw or to ameiicl. 
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I tliiii'*. 1 may, without urfreasonaj^le sglf-congratuia* 
tion, assert that few works * of ^contempo/aryp^iistory 
containing so large a^ body of facts have been so little 
, (juejtioiied mi coniroveneJ. * The numerous communi- 
^al^pns, w.liich ] have received ajjke from friends and. 
, strangers, have ouiitained jlitl^ ^ .but confirmatory or 
illustativc matter; and, if. they have cast any doubt 
upon the statements in the Work, it has been mainly 
. on tliose advanced by the actors in the events described, 
anil whidi therefore have appeared only in a dramatic 
sense in these pages. Wlicn, however, an opportunity 
/ofs ^'een* afforded me of placing before the reader ffM\ 
'.(V.w facts, fv* counter-statements, whicli may possioly 
cause him to modify his jircvic^us opinions, 1 have afways 
turned them to account. As I have no other object 
than that of declaring fhe truth,* 1 cannot but rejoi'e in 
every added means' of contributing to its ccmpictcness. 

1.1 this present Edition, the Illsftoi^y ui llie War in 
Afghanistan is divided into thrinj Volumes. Tliis is a 
change in the outer fqrm of the Work, which may appear 
to be scarcely n.irtny of notice; but I believe it to be 
an improvement, wid a suggestive one. 1 doubt whether 
Ihere is a scries of events iu ah history, which faPs more 
iiaiurally into three distinct groyipes, grog the epic 
completeness of a beginning.'^ middle, and an end to 
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• the ®<nlire Work. It i?, true that some very generous 
good-iiafcui ■‘d people have^ given me credit fpr the unity 
of design and of ^construcjbion apparent in this; but in 
truth all the parts of the Work fell so naturally Into theif; 
proper places, that them ^as little left for art to accom- 
^)lish; and 1 am consciou?^ tint I owe 'to the nature 
of my subject the largest part of the praise which haf? 
been- so encouragingly bestowed on myself.'^ ® 

I should have nothing more to s.iy in this place, if I 
did not desire to express my gratitude to the friencfe'who 

• have taks^n an interest in this new' edition of my History, 
and hr^ve aided me with verbal corrections of my text, cr 
sugge^ions of greater moment. I might PqJ; please 
tlu;m by any more special recognition of their kindiress; 
but there is one whom such praise and gratitude as 
mine cm no longer reach, and whom I may therefore 

I 

name without ofeiice. Among others wdio w^erc at the 
trouble to re-peruke ihis^b^ede, for the purpose of aiding 
its revision for the present edition, tl\c aj)pei^raiice of 
which has been retarded ftecidental ^circumstances, 
w&,s the late Sir llobert Harry liiglis. I believe that 
this, which hc^ assured me Avas a labour d^- love, w^as the 
last literar'' task winch he ev-er set liiuiself. His final 

** L * ^ * 

•list of corri^endi^'^ixs smo^to me, indeed, only a few 3ays 

before the occurrence of that event which, although there 
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be goocf wise and genial rr/fen still among- us;=lias ‘ 
left a gap lu'socie'ty, wliicli cannot easily*be Jllie^ by one 

so good, so wise, and so*gci)ial. Of alf the privileges* of 

» *fc • . ^ 

iiter^iurtf, the greatest, perhaps, is that it makes for its 

(followers kind and indulgeiiWricnds, who sometimes 

* • . . . • 
transfer to thc'writer tbf'Jpterest awakened by his book. 

l^)we to this W ork soi^e cherished friendships ; but none 

moft clieriSieTl than tliat whicli has now" become both ^ 

“ • 
pleasing and ^ painful reminiscence.^ 

liONDOir, 

•/aiiuarr/, 18S7. 



PREFACE TO THE ORIGINAL EDITION. 


CiRQUMS'i’ANCES having placed at my disposal a jiiim- 
ber of very iiiterestipg and importanl letter^ aiul papei’s, 
illustrative of the History of the ^ar ijiyxVfghaiiistan, L 
uudertoGik to write this Work. Tlierc was iiotliiiig that 
peculkrfy qualified me for the task, beyond the fact th^t 
I‘’(3iijoyed the confidence of some of the chit^f actors in 
the eveifts to be narrated, or — for death had been busy 
among those actors — their surviving relatives and friends. 
£ hadf..been in India, it is true, durflig the entire periotl 
of the \^ar ;* but I never took even humblest part in 
•ks stirring sceny^, or visited -the country in which they 
were enacted. , * ** 

It was not, tlierefore, until i cousidecccl that, no* more 
competent person might be^dkposesl to und(irtake tlie 
^\io^k; that the matcriafjfe''|7lacfcd in my haudf’ miglil not 
i'l the same lyiifiber and varieify be placed in the hands 
of any other writer; and that those best qualifkd by a 
full knowlfilge of the subject t3 Write tli^ History of 
•the War, Avere r^traijied by the oldigq^tions of olliciil 
position from that fulness ot'^re vela t ion and freedom of 
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diseyssion, which a work of this kind demands — +hat 
entered upon the perilous undertalcing;* The ncjessities 
of the subject liave rendered \he task peculiarly pain- 
ful, and, but for the dicouragernent - T: have le^ceived 
in the pi ogress of its o&cution, alike from strangers and 
'^from friends who liave freely placed new material^' in 
my hands; and expresse^a lively interest in iny labours, 
i might have shrunk from its completion. J now lay 
before the public the -result of much anxious thought 
and laborious investigation, confident that, although the 
Work miglr Imve *becn done more ably, it could not 
Ijave been performed 'more conscientiously, by another. 

1 have been walking, as it were, wiili a tor *h in my 
l::.iicl over ii lloor strewn thickly with gunpowder. 
There is the cluiiUMi of an explosion at every stop. I 
liave been treading all along on dangerous ground. But 
if I cannot confidently state that I have asserted nothing 
uhich f cannot prove, 1 can declare my belief that, except 
upon what T had ariglit to consider as good .iiul sufiicient 
authority, I have advanced absolutely nothing. It wil^. 
jc seen how c.ireful 1 have been to quote my authorities. 
Indeed, 1 have an uneasy mi.sgi\bng in my mind that 
1 have overl)iird(mel iri} \York witli quotations from the 
letters uid documents in lu} possession. But this h is 
been done witl’ design and deliberation. Jt was not 
sufficient to refer to these letters and documents, for 
they were ^ingly accessible oidy to a few, jiiil collec- 
tively, perhaps, to ]io one but myself. 'They have, there-* 
fore, been left to speak for themselves. What the Work 
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hag Irst by this mode of treatment in compactne^s,,and 
contiiiuiiy, it has gained in trustworthiness and authen- 
ticity. If tile narrative &e» les% animated, the history is 
more genuine. ‘'I have ka^* t6 deabwith unpublished 
materials, and to treat of very Strange events ; and I 
ha>fce not thought it s^^lScient to fuse these inaterial?/ 
' into my text, and to leave thp reader* to lix or not 
to fix his faith upon the unsupported assertions of aji 
unknown writer.* * t t 

I would make another obsert^ution regarding the exe- 
cution of this Work. The more notorious events of the 
War, which stand fully revealed m military despatches 
and published blue-books, have not be(‘n elaborated 
with this care, and expanded into the amiditude, whim’ll 
tiieif importance may seem to demand. Tlu.se Yoluincs 
may be*^ thought, perhaps, rather deficient in respect of 
military details. Compelled to condense somewhere, 1 
have purposely abstained from eidarging upon those 
events, '’wliioli have already found fitting chroniclers. 

• The military memoir- writers, each one on his own 
limited field, have arrayed: lieforc^ us all the strategical 
operations of the Campaign from tlij? asseijjblage of 
banc’s army in 1838, to the rt*turm>of Pollock^s at the 
close of 1 84?*2 ; but tlfe political history of tke War 

• • ** 

* In most cases I have had the original letters and documents in my 

possession — ^ the rest,* authenticated ,^opies. The ^translations are 
^ official translations,#^rilicd, in some of the most important insUnoes, 
as in the treaties injpouk Y., hy one of the me H iiccomplished Persiau 
scholars in the kingdom. ^ 
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has, never been written. For information on ^any 
points of military interest- not sbfficioiitly dwelt iijioii 
in these vbiuines, *1 would- riierefore refer- the^ reader 
to the works of llavelcclo, Hough, Barr, Eyre,. Stacy, 
J^Teill, and otlier sol(iierly writers. The progress of 
HJJf^vents ih Hppcr Sindh after ^the capture of Khelai;, 
I liave ifot attempted to narrate. The military opera- 
tions in that part of the Country have found an intelli- 
gent annalist in Dr. BiJist. 

I ne6’d only now, after gratefully acknowledging my 
(obligations +o all Who have aided me with original 
napers, or with iiifoKuatioii otlierwise couveyed (and I 
have largely taxed the patience of many during the 
p-ogress of this work), offer one more word of apology. 
i know thit my •scholarly Oriental friends wilL.rr'^'dt 
against my spelling of Oricmtal names. I have, only to 
bow benV,atli their corf(‘cting hand, and fling myself 
uy)on their li'iercy. J have wTitten all the names in the 
old and vulgar manner, most familiar to .,the<’English 
<‘ye, and, in pronunciation^ to the Eii^gbc/i ear ; and 1 
•^Kdieve that tJie iua jority ofr^aders thank me for 
1 lie barbarism. * 

i f 

BlETCHINGLE'l^ 

October, 1S51. 
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THE. WAR IN* AEGHANISTAN. 

) a 

BOOK I.— INTRODUCTION. 
[1800—1837.] 

i 

CHAPTER' I. 

[ 1800 — 1801 .] 

Sh^^Zomann and the Donmnee Empire — Threatened Afghan Invasion 
— Malcolm’s First Mission to Persia — Country and People of 
Afghanistan — Fall of Zemaun Shah. . * 

'» o 

At the dawn of the present ccnt\iry, Zemann Shah 
reigD^'d over the Doiiranee Empire. The sdn of Timour 
Sliah, *«nd the grandson of tho illustrious Ahmed Shah, 
he had sought, m tho death of his fathet, the dangerous 

* privilege of ruling a divided and tumultuous' people, 
Attaining by intrfgue and ' dolenlJc what did not right- 
fully descend to him by inheritance, he soon" began to 
turn his thoughts towards foreign cohquest, and to medi- 
tate the invasion of Kindostan. His talents vjero not 
equal to his ambition, and his success fell far short of the 
magnitude .of bis designs. There was tob little security 
at homo to ensure for him ii-^speritj^ abroad. ’ And so it 
happened, •that he was continually marchAig an ^rmy 

• upon the frontierf eager to extend thq Douranee Empire 
to the banks of the Ganges^ and continually retracing 

-^16 X. B 



2 SHiiH zehaIjn and the doubanee empire. 

his steps m alarm, lest his own sovereignty should be 
wrested .froisa him in hisc absence. For many** years 
Zemaun ShabJ^ descent upon Hindostan kept |he British 
Indifin Empire in chronic^ state of unrest. But he 
never advanced,, fi^rthei than Lahore, and thenfwas com- 
pelled'^ precipitately to retire. Starvation threatened liis 
. troops ; .a brotherly usurper his thrpne ; and he hastened 
back lest ' he should find Prince Mahmoud I’eigning at 
" Caubul in his stead. 

This was in 1797,* when Sir John Shore was Governor- 
General of Iifdfct. We smile now at the alarm that was , 
created along the whole line of country from the A4;tock 
to the Hooghly, by tihe rurnoiued apj^roach of this for- 
midable invader.^. But^jialf a century ago, the English in 
India knew little of the resources of the Douranee 
Empire, of the national characteristics of the people, of ^ 
the continualjy unsettled state of tjieir political rclafions, 
or of the incompetency of the monarch himself to cofidiict 
any great enterj)rise. Distance and ignorance magnified 
the danger : but the aj) prehensions, which were then 
entertained, )ycre not wholly groundless apprehensions. 
All the enemies of^ the British Empire in Ind^a had 
turned their eyesj with malicious expectancy in)C'i Caubul. 
Out of the /ocky defiles of tttat yornantic (y>untry were to* ' 
' stream the deliverers of Isl?ffl* from »-fhe yoke of the 
' usurj)irg Franks" Tlie blood of tb(5 Mahomedan princes 
•of India Avas at fever heat. From northern Oude and 
from southern Mysore had gone forth invitations to the 
Afghan inonai'ch. With large promises of aid, in money 
rand in men, Vi/iei- Ali and Tipppo Sultan ini;! encouraged 

* And-igain in the col<^ w«athfer of 1798-?9 he advaned as far as 

Lahore but Avas'iecalJcd by the invasion of Kliorassaii by the Persian 
troops. Lord "Wellesley had by this time succeeded to the government 
of India. The danger was then ^''onsidered sufficiently cogent to call 
for an augmentation of the native army. 
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him* to move down^pon IKndostan at the !iead*of an 
army gf true fielievers. Others, •with whom die could 
claim no oommunity of *crecd, gxtended to ^im the hand 
t)f fellowship. • The Bajs^i of Jyneghnr offered him a lakh 
of rupee® a day as soon as tha grand ^rftij^ should enter 
his district.* We, who in those timgk trustingily conteir ■ 
plate the settled traliquillity of the north-western pro- « 
Vinces of India, and remembe^^Zemaun Sliah only as the 
old blind i)cnsioiicr of Loodhianah, can hardly estimate 
aright the real importance of the threatened movement, 
or appreciate the apprehensions which were feit ly two 
govefiiors-goiicral of such different^ personal characters as 
Sir John Shore and Lord Wellesley, t 

The new cciituiy had sqjircely dawned^pon the English 
ill Iiidyi, when the perils which seemed to threaten them 
from beypiid the Indus began to assume a more coijipli- 
•ca^d and perplexing •chai’actor. Thejambitipn of a semi- 
barbarous monarch and the inflammatory zeal of hordes 
of Missulman fanatics, were sources of ctuiger, Vhich, 
however alarming, were at least j)lain and intelligible.* 
But^when it w’as suspected that there was» intrigue »f a 
more cemote and insidious character to be combated— 

A 

• f _ • 

* I find this fact, which howevar is to be referred rather to dread of 
the Mahrattas to hati£l of the British, stated, alhong otlj^c^ 
answers to queries j^t in lS()(hl by Captain Malcolm to Mahomed 
Sam.— MS. •* «* V 

+ Of the two, perhaps, Lord Wcll^ley regarded the movements of 
the Douranoe monarch wi^ tlMs livelier conccfn. Sir John Shore 
wrote : “Iloport speaks of an invasion of ITindostan Jpy'iZeilaun Shah, 
and with respect to his intention isb entitled to credit. . . . The 

execution ofdiis bdeutious will be hazardous unless he can obtain the 
co-operation of* the Sikhs and hos^'^ges for the continuafiicc o? it ; and I 
have great •doubt as his succcki.” Esrd Wellgjjjey, t^o or three 
years later, spoke the threatened invasion “creating tlie ff^eliest 
sensation througli^t India ; ” and added, “dSvery Mahomedan, even 
in the remotest region of the Decolb, waited with anxious expectation 
for the advance of th^ chauipion of Islam.’’ 

B 2 



4 ZEMAlfif AND THE DOURANEE l^flRE. 

when Intelligence, only too cfedible, ^of the active efforts^ 
of FrenoJi fiiplomacyr in Persia, reach(^d the C^utfa. 
Council-Chairifeei’, and.it was belieted that ibe emissaries' 
of Napoleon were en^eavoui^g to cement ailiances hostile 
to Great l^itaik Li evijj^ quai-ter of the Eastefn world, 
thd poSitiofiL oj affairs in Central Asia was regarded with 
increased' anxiety, and their mwiagemcnt demanded 
greater wisdom and addi;qss. It was now no longer a 
‘qupstion of mere military defence against the inroads of 
a single invader. The repeated failures of Zemaun Shah 
had, in sqmo degree, mitigated the alarm with which his 
movem6nts were dimly traced in Hindostan. The 
Douravee moninch had lost something <of his importance 
as^an inde 2 )endcnts enemy ; but as the willing agent of a 
hostile confederacy, ho ai)pcared a more formidable oppo- 
nent, and might have become a more successful pno- An 
offensive’ allitipce between France, tPersia, and (^aubul, 
might have rcndcrc<i the dangers, which once only seemed 
to threaten qs from the north-west, at once rcaV and 
^imminent. To secure the friendship of Persia, therefore, 
was the great cim of the British Government. It was ob- 
vious that, whilst thrioatciied with invasion from the west, 
Zemaun Shah could never conduct to a succ.osLfiil issue 
on expedition against Hindostai^,; and that so long as 
x'ersia remained' irud to Grealj-Bfitain, there was nothing 
to be apprehondea from F rench iiitrigtiC in the countries 
of Centra,! Asia. It wqs determined, therefore, to despatch 
a mission to^the Court of the Perajau Shah, and Captain 
John Mafcolm - vas selected to conduct it. 

The choice coi\ld not have fallen on a fittev-agent. In 
the fullest vigour of life, a young man, but not a young 
soldier — ^for, bam in tlftXt year of heroes which Witnessed 
the n&tivity of Wellington, of Napoleon, e*id of Mehcmet ■ 
Ali, he had entered** the service of the Company at the 
early age of thirteen — Captain Malcolm brou^t to the 
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MALCOLMS FIltST MISSION PERSIA 

diffyult and responsible duties entrusted to .him, •extra- 
dl-dii^aiy energj^of mind an(J activity of body— talents of 
the iftost avatlablo and •useful char^ter — ^pfme experience 
*of native counts and acquair^fence with the Oriental lan- 
guages. 4 He h&d been *s«ccessi\«ly i#iilj|kfiry secrefaiy to 
the commander-in-chief of Madras, .town-m^or •f fiortJ 
George, assistant io. the Resident at Hyderabad, and 
-commandant of the infantry of the Nizam’s* contingent. 
When that army took the fielf in Mysore, and shared in 
the operations against Tippoo* Sultan, Captain Malcolm 
accompanied it in the capacity of polbJfctl a^ntj which < 
was.vii'tually the chief commEfnd of the force ; and, after 
the reduction of geringapatfun aiffl the death of Tippoo, 
was associated with General WelJcsley, jDolonel Close, and* 
Captain Munro,* in the commission that was tHen 
appointed for the settlement of the Mysore country. 

This was in 1799.^ In that same year he wa» selSctcd 
T)y ijord Wellesley to fill the post oT envoy to the Court 
of r»rsia. With such address h^-d he acquitted Jiimself 
in all his ant<?ecdcnt appoiiftrilents ; so great had been tlio 
knowledge of native character, tte diplo^aatic tact^ anii 
the* s^und understanding he had minced in all his neg^ 
•tiations^ that at an age when the greater number of his 
contemporari^vs were in jhef discharge of nef higher duties 
than those entailed by^l^e command a compan}»^ 
sepoys. Captain IVfcdcolm was on his wtiy-to the, presence 
of the great defender of Islqgnisr)|i, charged with one of 
the most important njjssiotis that has e\pr been despatched 
by the British-Indian Government to tiiie* Court of a 
native potentate. * 

The mission, says Captain Malcom, was “eompletely 
.siicccssf^” — ^a declaration repeated more jmi)h€itically by 

* Meu who livol to occupy a space in higtory, as the Duke of Wel- 
lington, Sir Barry Close, and §ir Thomas Munro. Malcolm WM 
Secretary to the Commission, and Munro his assistant. 
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Lord Welltv-ley* But time cuid circumstance did more 
for us tlran (ii])lornacy^ It was the ostdiisible objdbt oi’ 
the mission tO diiKtigiitc the Shah® of Persia* to^ mo\^c an 
army 111)011 Jlcrat, aii^ so to*^ Avitlidraw Shah iZemaun from * 
his thrcateijede tnviision^;^f Hirtdostan. lint th«) move, 
which leas Jo so Hiiich for our security in India, had 
^liccii made before the British ambassAdor appeared at thtj- 
^ Persian CoiiH ; and tlie wwk, which was thus commenced 
by Flit toll Ali, was completed by Prince Malunoud.t 

Yon may rest assured,” ♦Avrote Captain Malcolm, from- 
' Jspaliai'j, i;i Ocxdher, 1800, “that Zemaun Shah can do- 
notJiing In India before the Getting in of the rains of 1801. 
Me has not timey even if he liad the power for such an 

* “ Cuptaiii Maleolm,”)i(iwiote to the Secret Coumiitiec, “returned 
from his embassy in the mouth of May, after having completely suc- 
ceeded in j'ceoinplishing every object of his mission, and in establisLing 
a connection -wit^i tlio fjovernment of the ’"Persian Empire, wliiel 
promises to the inteicsts of the British nation in India ]>(>1itjcal and 
eonirrereVal advantages of the most iin])ortaiit description.”— 5, 
Jlt'corih.] 

t 4 writer in the Calcutta Jlcvicw^ wlio betrays an acquaintance 
vitth liis subject sucli as could only liave been acquired in the coun tries 
of whieli he writes, or hy the examination of an immense mass uf eou- 
temiMirary records, justly observes : “That the stoin wrs dissipated 
in the manner suggested by Lord Wellesl 'y was creditable to his lord- 
sCiifs foresight, but ‘-was entirely ind^ehdent of iiftf measures. The 
sacoiid expedition of Futteb Ali Khan into Kkusassaii in 1800, which 
drew Shall Zemaun from Oandahar to Herat, took place almost simul- 
taneously with Ca])taiii Malcolm's journey from the south of Persia to 
the capital. Hi« majcftly received the Biitislrmissioii at Subzewar ; and 
the subsequent i)roCdecliiigs of Shah Mahrnood, which led, in the sequel, 
to his dethronement, so far from originating in British instigation or 
in Persian s^;ppoi*t, were in reality indebted for their success to their 
entire indepe^ideiice of all for^gn aid.' As the n^inion of P^sia, Shah 
Mahmo^i could never have prevailed against his elder brobher. Ab 
the popular Dourance champiim lie was irrcsirfiible.” — [Calcutta 
JieviciVf vol. xii.] Malco^ was at Shiraz in JuncpiSOO, when he^ 
received iutclligeuce of the Shalfs successes in Khorassan. 
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sittempt ; and by the blessing uf God he wiH for «ome 
yours come bg tofi much .engagpd in thi^j quarter to 
think 4>r any Qther.”* ^}ut some years to cqme of empire 
he wiis not destined to see. Ev«n as Malcolm wrote, the 
Aiys of his sovereignty were numbtjreS,^ the bugbear 
of Afghan invasion was passing hilo tr^jdition. * • • 

The envoy wjus empowered either tb offer a subsidy of 
froln three to four Lakhs of rupees for a ternf of three 
years, or by a liberal distributiorirof presents to the king « 
and his principal ministers, to Jbribe them into acqui- 
escence. Malcolm chose the latter couw^. He ihrew 
• about Jiis liu'gesscs with an unstinting hand, aiidaevery- 
thing went smoothly with him. Ilfb fartli^jr ho advanced 
. into the interior, the gi*eater was tip attention shc^vii to 
the Mission, for the grdlater was tlie renown of th& 
libcrjilii!Jr of the Oliristian Mlchn\ Every difficulty 
•melted ?iwJ!y beneatli the magic touch of llritish«goId.+ 
Ttiei% had been at the* outset some triffing diSputes about 
formalijiics — about titles and designations — ^l)ut these 
were soon cleared away ; aiid«tlie serious business of tfio 
Mission 2)roceeded in the midst of !{pasts and formalities 
to a satishictoiy completion. A commercial and a political * 
treaty {{^ore negotiated at .Teheran by Malcolm and Hadjeo 
, Jbrahim ; iiifll tlfb Shah stamped their viHidity by prefix- 
ing to each a lUman, or* mandate, uiidc|;#thc rojral seali < 

* * * ’ ^ * 

^ MS. Coi'respondmcc of Sir John Malcolm. • 

+ Before Malcolm left Shiraz he hc^n to* have some inisgiviDgs on 
the score of his lavish expeusditure. “I trust I*will apt disappoint 
your hopes,” he writes from that place, under date«.Tuly 26 , 1800 , 
“but the expeiist f have incurred is* heavy, and it is on that score 
alone I am alfbri^d*. Not that it is one farthing more than I have to 
the best (»f my judgment thouglft?* necessary to ansv^r, yr rather 
further, the ends of my mission, and to support th^^dignity oj^ the 
« British Government f but people sometimes differ in their opinions 
on such points. HdK^ever, ‘ All’s well that endl well.* ” — \_M.S. Corn't- 
spondence of Sir John Malcolm.'^ * 
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calling upon .'ill the officens of the state to perfo|Tni its 
prescrit»ed ^conditions Of the terme proposed • by ‘t^-: 
English en'Vgiy, but one was demurred to *by ,the ^Persi.m 
Court. And tha^ even/’ \5rriting some years afterwards, 
he said, ** was^ot rej doted.”**' Thispropbsal recited to the 
(Fccupatijn ^by the English of the islands of Kishm, 
Angani, and Khargh (or Klian*j[iQk),t inthe Persian Qulf, 
on the o]^pediency of which, though much and ably con- 
troverted by others, Afalcolm never ceased to expati- 
ate so long IIS he had a hand in the game of Persian 
diplftmacy. ^ •’ 

Thw provision, which 'rtras to have been contained in the 
comnicrcial treaty, was said to coi>template only com- 
mercial object^; but, there was to bo a permission to 
'fortify ; and commerce, with an occasional permission of 
this kind, had made India a British dependency, and 
tlie Persians were not unreasonably jealous, thc'bcforo, 
()f a commencement which might have had a SniiiLar 
end.c t* 

In February, 1801, Captfiin Malcolm reported that he 
1^^ accomplished thd object of his mission, and brought 
his labours to a c\ose. “ Whether with credit oi*' not,” 
ho added in a private letter, it is the })rpvjnce of my 
su])criors to judge. 1 cum (Inly say, in {^elf-defence, that* 
4 have ’ done as macli as I ^y,is able ; ;iYid no man can do 
more. I am fM' from admiring my owm work, or con- 
sidcrirtg it (as tern^cd one of tlic preambles) a beau- 
tiful image in ^ the mirror 'perpetuity. It is, on the 
contrary, 'l know, a very incorrect performance ; and I can 
hope it to meet with a favourable considenation only on 
the gi-ounds of the difficulties I h.ad to" cwcouuter in a 

«. f * 

. I « 

*^Briyadic^‘ihneral Malcolm to Lord MintOy Octohtr^ 181 0 .‘ 

*1* Kishm is a large ^island, and Angani a sm^l one at the entrance' 
of the Persian Gulf. They projjerly belonged to fne Arabs. Eharrack 
is at the further cud of the Gulf, nearly opposito hushire. 
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firat negotiation with a govepiment not two stages® re- 
moHred •from a state of* barbarism.”* ^ 

The political -treaty, indeed, called for apolpgy; \)iit not 
01? the grounds indicated in this deprecatory letter. It 
etipulalbed^hat if fever agaili «the Doniranop nsoparch shbuld 
be induced to attempt the invasion pf Hindostan^ tljp 
Kiij,g of Persia should, be bound to “'lay waste, .with a 
great army, the countiy of the Afghans ; and“ conclude 
no peace with its ruler that ^ was not accompanied 
with a solemn engagement to • Q,bstain from all aggrc^- 
^sions upon the English. But it was rerrmrkable chiefly 
for tlip bitterness with which vt j)roscribed the *l<Vcnch. 
^‘Should an army, of the Frencll* natiop,” it stated, 
•^‘actuated by design and deceit, i|ttempt to settle’, with 
a view of establishing themselves on any of the islands 
-or shores of Persia, a conjoint force shall be appointed 
by the two high contracting parties to act in co-oporation, 
arid fo destroy and put an end to the foundation of their 
treason.” The finnan prefixed to this treaty contained a 
passjigc addresseKi to the rulci** «iiid officers c?F the ports, 
sea-coasts, and islands of Ears and Koorgistan, saying, 
Shotild ever any persons of the French nation attempt 
to pass yo?u* boundaries, or.dcshc to establish themselves 
* either on the shpres or frontlet's of the kingdom of Persia, 

.V If l« ‘ 

’ I • ' 

* MS. Correspondence In another letter Malcolm stjs i “Had 
I to do with men of sense and moderaticfi 1 sljould not fear, but I have 
to deal with a race that are possossed of neither.” The necessity of 
adopting in all his negotiations the most flowery language, ilomewhat 
puzzled him at ^iirbt ; but in time bi3 fell into the right vein of dis- 
course. On one oescasion, wishing to demonstrate Uhe advantages of 
simplicity of style, he produced copy of an Indian^ treaty, when 
the l^eerza, ffter rcadiilg two articles of i'l;, declared that he would 
^ *^give in his resigi)ation to his sovereign rather tLan that*%uch 
a document should ^be copied into the records ef the office over which 
■he presided.” > 
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yoli firo^ at full liberty .to disgrace and slay IjpLem.”* 
Tlicse j)ro(ieodings h^ive bopn severely aensured ly* French 
.writcra, and^evcn English politicians have declared them 
to be “an eternal disgluce to our Indian diplomacy.” 
Iluf tliose wj3]re (Jays *when, eVbn in Iildia^ nq^n’s minds 
Ifcra unfiingcd ^d unsettled, and their ideas of right 
and wrong confouMod by the ^cffistrosities of the French 
revoluticSiv It would be unjust to view these measures 
with tlie eyes of to-day* or to forget the desperate evils 
to wliich these desperate* remedies were applied. It was 
conocived tlfe<> there wjis a great and pressing danger, ancj 
(yMptaiii Malcolm was sent to combat it. But theb treaty 
was never for;pally Atificd ; and theJPersian Court prac- 
tically ignored its obligations as soon as it was no longer* 
•convenient to observe thcrri. The Embassy, however, 
was not a fruitless one, even if the only estimate^ producg 
w^rc the stores of information it amassed. * 

Before the misaioi\ of Captain Malcolm to the West, but 
little was known in Indui? ilud iiotliing hi Great Britain,, 
about the Douranec ,Pmpii’c, the nature and extent of its. 
I'csourccs, the qiia^ty of its soldiers, and the chaj’ifcter of 
its iMilcr. The information which that office* acquired 
was not of- a very alarming dcscriptioiL , l^hc Douranets • 
J^hnjiirc which Juis*>.,int;e been shorn of^ome of its hxirest 
]>rovin('cs^ tbci* consisted of Afghanistan, part of Kho- 
rassaip, ( lashinort^ ajd tl^c Dcrajat. The Sikh nation had 
not then acquired the strength which a few years later 
(*nal)le(Y it, ^under the military directorship of Runject 
Singli, to curb the jn-otcnsJions and to mutilate the empire 
of its dominant neighbour. That empirfi extended from 

• ••• >1 

• • • ? 

*^hesc treaties, which have never been offleially published, i£re » 
printed for the first tiiie I believe in the appendhi^to Vol. 1., **Life of 
Sir John Malcolm,” ® 
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Hcnit ii^the west, to Cashmere iii^the east ; from northerji 

Balkli* to* southern Shikflipoor. ^Bounded on tlje north 
and oast hy immense mountain ranges, and on the tJcmtli. 
and ^wost by vast ^tracts of sandj^ desert, it opposed to 
•external hosj^lity natural defoiees of a*fomiidablc cha- 
racter. The general aspect of thcr tfumtry was \Wld and 
forbidding ; in the imagination of the peojdc hsturited by 
goules and genii ; but not unvaried by spots of gentler 
beauty in the valleys and on the }1iains, whcu-c the fields 
were smiling with cultivation, andilie husbandman might j 
bo seen busy at his work. ^ ^ 

Few a^id far between as were the towns, the kiiij^dom 
was thinly ]’)opulatc(^. The people wei*o a race — or a 
group of races — of h.ardy, vigorous mountaineers. Tiie 
physicid character of the country had staittjied itself on 
tlic moral 'conformation of its inhabitants. Brave, indc- 
peridcni?, but** of a turbulant vindictive character, the it 
very* exTiiitonco seemed to*'de])end u])on a ‘Constifnt succes- 
sion of internal feuds. Tlie wisest among them would 
probably have shikon their ln,juls in negation of tho' 
adage — “ Happy the coiiiitiy whose annals ai’o a blank.” 
They kifew no happiness in anything but strife!. It waS 
their deliglit^to live in a state of chronic Varfarc. Among 
s.u h a people '^civiY war has a. natural tendency to per- 
petuate itself. Blood is always crying aloiid for blood. 
Kevonge was a virtue ;imong tnem ; the heritage of retri- 
bution passed from hither to son ; and murder baiamc a 
solemn duty. Living under .a, dry, clear, bracing climate,, 
but one subject to considerable alternations of heat and 
cold, the people were strong and active ; and as naviga- 
ble rivers were, wanting, and the precipitoiYs nature of 
tlie country forbade the use oi wheeled carriages,, they 
were for the most J>art good horsemen, and lived nm(Ji 
in tlie saddle. I^irly trained to the use of arms, com- 
pelled constantly to wear and <Sften to use them in tlie 
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</r(linary intercourse of life, every man was morc^or^loss a 

soldier j^r a bandit. The very* shejpherds wer? men of 
setrif6. The ptistoral and tl^p predato^'y chats.cter were 
iitrangely i)lended ; and the tented cantonments of the 
sheej>-tlrive6S often Jl)ristlecl* into camps of war. 

^ Ilut ‘ there was a* brighter side to the picture. Of a 
eheerful, lively disposition, seemingly but little in accord- 
ance with tJie outward gravity of their long beards and 
sober garments, they might be seen in their villages, at 
evening tide, playing or dancing like children in their 
village sqtiJires ; or assembling in the Fakir’s gardens,, to 
sn^pke and talk, retailing tiie news gathered in the shops, 
reciting stories, a-id singing their simide Afghan ballads, 
often expressive of that tender passion which, among 
ithem alone di all (Irieutal nations, is worthy of the name 
of love. Hospitable and generous, they entertained the 
»^trqnger without stint, and even his deadliest en3my was 
safe beiiVjath tJic Afghan’s roof. There was a simple 
com-tesy in their manner which contrasted ftivourably 
witlj the jiolishod insin^-o^ity of the PejTsians on one side, 
and the arrogant, j-ferocity of the Rohillas on the other. 
Judged by the strict standard of a Christian people, they 
were not trutliful in w'ord or honest in deec^, lint, side by 
side with, other Asiatic nations, thdir truthfulness and. 
honesty wTre conspicuous. Kindly .and considerate to 
their imrnediate de])ondents, th<' Jiigher classes were fol- 
io w’cd with loyal zeal and served with devoted fidelity 
by the lower ; and, pcrhjjps, in no eastern country was 
less of tyranny exercised over either the slaves of the 
household or the inmxites of the zcnqna. Unlettered 
were they, out not incurious ; and although their more 
polished brethren of Persia looked upon .them as the 
JSoBotians'of Central Asia, their Spartan simplicity and 
manliness morc^ than compensated ^r the absence of 
the Attic wit and eloquc-ice of their western neighbours. 
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Soldier’s, husbaudmeiij^ and skephcrds, they were dd- 
scribe^ as^ the very ahtithesis of a nation of shopkeepers. 
*The vocation pf fhe tradcsfnan they dgspiscd. » “To Tau- 
^jiks,* Hindoos, and other aliens, W£tt5*tlie business of selling 
entrusted, esicept upon that large ,§lalc ovhicii entitled 
the dealer to be regarded as a merchant*, and (^eycraSy ‘ 
entailed upon liim the seojssitics of a wandering • and 
adventurous life. The principal ooi^merce of Ihc' country 
was with tlic Peraian and llussian states. In tlie bazaai’s 
of Herat, Candahar, and CaubuT *1110 iuanufactui*es of 
Ispahan, Yezd, and Cashan, the spices of Infl^i, aii^ tlic 
broad-cloths of Russia, brought by Astrakan and [kjkliAra, 
found a ready market. Occasionally, when 'the settled 
state of the countiy gave cncoimigtimeiit tp commercial 
enterprise, ^ an adventurous merchant would make his 
way, through .Dora from Bombay, with a caiila of British 
goods, for the scarlet cloths of England \\ei*e ijj especial 
demand to deck the persons of the body seiwaiits of the 
king. The indigenous products of tliu country ^wero few, , 
but important ; for the rich shawls of (kishmcro aud the 
gaudy chintzes of Mooltau, exported ^n large j|uantities„ 
were in good repute all over the civilised world.* At 
Hcr/it some velvets and taffetas of good , (quality w'ere 
* manufactured, hull only for iiitemal cousiunptioh ; wliilst 
the assafoetida of that place, tthc madder of (Jandahar, 
and the indigo of the' Derajat,t found a ^niajkeh^in .tho 
Persian cities, and the dried fruite ofi^ the country were 

» > 

* There was a considerable trade in horses ; but rather through 
than from Afghanistan. The animals were brought from Balkh and 
Toorkistau, fattened al Caubul, and sold in India. » 

+ “Five or aU caiilas this indlgd leave^lhe Deraja£ annually, 
whic}i oil au average consist of seven hundred camels, dhcb carryir^ 
eighty Tabrizee maunds.^' These come into Persia by the route of Cau- 
dahar aud Herat .” — \)tahomed Sadik's Armoers & Captain Malcolm^ 
1800-1 (ilf>S.).] 
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in request, in all neighbouring prrts. These, a fSw^pther 
(Inifjjs oT little note, and some iron from tiie Hindoo 
Koosh and the Solimaucc range, formed tlvo main staple' 
of Afghan commerce. ‘Between the, large towns tncrc , 
was a Kjoilstaitt inteirchange of commodities ; and long 
catilas,* ol* caravans, w’crc ever in motion, from east to 
west,, and fpm north to somh, toiling across the *?sandy 
])lains or strugglingi through the precipitous defiles, 
exposed to the attacks of }>redatory tribes, w'ho levied 
tlieir conWibntioiis often not without strife and blood- 
si icd.v 

Sticli was the n,ot veiy flattering picture of die com- 
snwcial wealth of flic Douninee Emiiirc, wliicli was 
])aintcd by 'ptain ' ]\ralcoliu’s informants. Nor was the 
iiiilitar}^ str(‘ngth of the Empire set forth in, any more 
rtriking colours. Distance and ignorance} had vastly 
magi iiti(Mb the true ])ro)>orti()iiS' of that famous military 
j)ower, which was to liave overrun Hindostan, and driven 
tln^ white., men into the ij(‘a. The main strength of tlie 
Afghan .army >vas in tlie Doiiraiioe horse. The l>on)‘a“ 
flieo tribes , had l)(?cij .settled in AVestcni Afghaiijslan by 
Nadir Shah. II j iiad tii^st con(|uered, then trJvcii tliom 
into Ills scrviac, and then ]iarcellcd out an,miigst tliem, as 
his militai-y dojK'mlonts, the dands which had before been 
lield hy a imdley race of cutivc cuH.ivators. It vas tlie 
i|)olijy if Ahim.‘<l Shall and Ids successors — a ])olicy which 
was subseqiientlv* ivvH’sed by the Barukzye sirdar^ — to 
aggrandjsc .aial eleviite t, lie.se pow'crful tiibcs, by lieaping 
upon them privileges and immunities at the c.\])onse of 
fbeir less favoured eouutrymcn. IJjion tli,c misery and 
Immiliaiion of otliers, tji^ Douranee tribe.s throve and 
flmirisbochj The cliicf ofliees of the state were divided 
amongst them ; they held their land.:, exeinjit from taxa- 
1 ion. The only demand^ made u])on tuem, in return for 
file privileges they enjoyed, w;is that they should funiisli 
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a certain contingent of troopsJ^ It was said tc\ be t'he 
prinoi]>]o of the mibtaiy tenure, by wVieh they held their 
lands, that for evciy plough used iii cultiv/^lion t they 
should contribute a hoi-scnian foy the service of the state. 
But it does^not appear that Mio iirU;grity oi this system 
was long ])rcscrved. In a little time there ccjiisq.^! to b^i 
any just proportion bet^vc^n the ploughs and the liorsc- 
mcn j and it became difficult to account for the arbitrary 
manner in which each of the dil^erent Dourauee clans 
furnished its respective quota of tro()j)s.J '* 

In the time of Ahmed Shah the Douraxieo horsemen 
mustenjd about 0000 strong. Tiic otiicr western l^’iDes 
and the Persian stiptindiarios together reached about ^tho 
same number. In the reign of Tinxour Sliah, the army 
was computed at some 40,000 soldiers, almost entirely 
horsemen j§ but no such force liad served under Zoniaun 

I * 

■* AnJ even this ohligation*" ceased to be recogn'sed by ’Ahmed Shah, 
■who paid the Oouranec horsemen for their services, alleging tliat their 
lands had 'ocon bestowed upon them as a free- aud unenc,’imbtTcd giftv 
In Zemaun Shah’s time they held pay-certiheates, available when they 
were called out on active service, and realx^eil, if they could, the 
amount due to them by means of orders on C.ishmcre, Mooltau, and 
other outlying jirovinces. — Records — Rawtmsoii and Malrufm,] 

+ Or, more str'ctly,- for every parcel of laud deinimding the services 
of a single hdha^ or plough ; froi'i which the division of land, find the 
assessment founded upouiit, took itsfuamc. ' 

J To an elaborate report, o'l the revenue system of Western Afghan- 
istan, especially as affecting the Douranee tribes, tlrawn np*bj^ Iviajor 
Hawlinson in 1842, I am indebted for Jiiucli ' valuable information, 
which will be found incorpolated with subsequeuvf portions of the 
narrative. 

§ The aiithurityi’for this, according to Malcolm’s inj^rmant, was the 
Canhul records. Torster, who travelled in Afghanistan in the PVgn of 
Timour Shah, soys that his entire army* did not exceed 30, 000 men, nor his 
revenntf a million of our money. How these men contrived^o pay theqi- 
bclves, may be gathereu from a passage in Forster’s Travels, wliich is 
worth transcribing : ‘ ’^Thia day a body of Afghan cavalry encamped in the 
environs of Akorah, and overspread the country like a swarm of locusts. 
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Sh&b, and they who had «cen in . 1799-1800, the Cluster 
of hisdn>?/i>8 near Caubul^ and had aecesa to th(^‘ returns 
of the muiiter-mastors, reported that he tli 9 ,n tissemhled 
only some ten or .twelve thousand men, and all, witli the 
exception of h. few Pei*sian stipendiaries, in thoidmmediate 
Service fjf the Wuzocr, very inisei-ably equipped. Even 
the Kuzzilbashcs, when Shah iSe/naun took the hel/l in 
1799, retiiscd to accompany the projected expedition, on 
the plea that they wanted arms to fight their battles, and 
money to support their><V^ives. 

Fighting men, indeed, were never wanting in Afghan- 
istanfj but money was Wanting to induce them ^o leave 
their homes. It was said that Shall Zemaun might, on 
any great naiicnial enterprise, have led 200,000 men intd 
the field, if ho had had money to pay them. ^ But his 
entire revenues were not equal to the jiayment pf a veiy 
muclr smaljor force. He was continually being deserted 
by his soldiery, at critical times, for want of the sinews of 
wai to retain them. Tlic emptiness of his treasury, 
indeed, reduced him to airtinds of shifts and expedients, 
auch as that of raising the value of the current coin of the 
realm. But no devices of this character couhi^ confer 
ujjon him a really fonnidablc army. In pnf» important 
branch he was miserably ddiicioiit. The Hoiuanee artillery" 
consisted of stmc 'twelve bra^s ficld-pii'ces and five hundred 
zumboorncks, hr camel guns. Evtudhese were miserably 

<levouring and destroying wlierey;er tliey went. It seemed as if the 
land invadea ; they entered in a violent manner every village 
within their scope, and fed themselves and horses at the expense of the 
inhabitants. "^r»h expeditions afford these hungr^^ creatures almost 
the ozily means of subsistence ; for when inactive, 'they arc often re- 
duced to such distress .by the 'blind parsivAony of th^ir prince, that 
tbtir horses, arms, and clothes, are sold for a livelihood.’* The same 
writer, speaking generally of the Afghan army, says that he **felt a 
sensible disappointment at seeing it composed 6 ^ a tumultuous body, 
without order or common discipline.** 
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equipped; the camela wanted drivera, and the ’giins were 
oflen unserviceable. It was jaid hy one who visited the 
encampment of the grand army, undei’ Zomaun Shah, in 
1799-1800, that there were not above 500 good hon;es in 
camp, and that these belonged principally to the King 
and the Wuzccr. The men w'ere mounted for the inofd 
part on yahoos, or ponjes, few of which, at a libeial 
valuation, were worth a hundred ^Tipoes. * 

Such w’as the army with which Zemaun Shah modi tat cjl 
the. invasion of Hindoatau. Thd pe»*sonal character of the 
monarch was not more formidable than the army wliicli 
he co^imanded. A scholar more than a soldici * very 
strict in the ohservjvnces of his religion, ai>l an assi^Juiou i 
• reader of the Koran, his way life,»jn(lgcd bv tl.^^ 
princely standard of Central Asia, was sufhcieutly iuoimI 
and decorous. Humane and generous, of a gentle, pbr^ic 
disposition; vciy prone to take for granted ^lic truth of 
all thrt was told him ; by no moans remarkable foi* ])or 
soiial a(*tivity, and somewhat wanting in convjige, 
designed by nat.irc for a facile ^fmppet in the hands of a 
crafty Wnzeer. And such wtis Zcffnann »Shah in the 
cx])crt hands of AVuflFadar Khan. It w is reported " him 
that he took no active part in the management of public 
affairs ; and tijat when it was politic that he sfioul(1 make 
a show of goveramont and ap'>ear at Durbai'*what he said* 
was little more than imblic recital of a Icssoii w?ll learnt 
in private. He was, indeed, the mere nouth-piece of the 
minister — of a worso and more designing -'.kiu. , C<jntent ’ 
vrith the gilded externals of majesty, he w^nt abroad 
sumptuously arrayed and magnificently aUended ; and 
mighty in all thef state papem of the time was^the liame 
of Zemaun Jlhah. But it w^as shreMpdly suspectetl that, 
had tne state of hjii? domestic relations and the inilitaiy 
resources lit his cimmand enabled him ih take tlie field, 
as the invader of Hindostau, afbribe any day offered to 

VOL. I. • c 
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the SViize/jr might have bn^ken up the Douranee ai*Diy, 
iiTid kei>t the invader, quietly at home. , 

On the Wli^dc, lie yas a popular ruler. Jhe cultivating 
cliiKscs were happy, under ^is govcniment. It recognised 
their clair^s ^,o' rcrnuiitration rof whatever wras taken from 
tftcnfi fo|; the sendee of the state, and no acts of fraud 
and oppression were ever committed in his name. The 
mcrchanfs’ an'd traders were secure under his rule. In 
Ifio midst of much that was base and unwortliy in the 
character and conduct, of the minister, he had a repu- 
tation for faSr dealing with these classes, and they looked 
up tk/ him for protection. But far otherwise were his 
H'lations with the warlike tribes and the chief people of 
1 he empire. They were not without feelings of loyalty 
* towiirds the king ; l)ut it was rather affection for his 
I)crson, than satisfaction with the government of which 
ho wivS tlic liead. The grasping character of the mlnistcx*, 
Avlio engrossed to himself all the"])atronage of tlic state, 
;rcwlerccl him, in spite of his courteous manners and 
afliiblo demeanou)-, obn«;xjous to the principal Sirdars ; 
juid sernething of tnis disaffection began in time to be 
direc'^cd against the momirch himself, wdio had t:>o long 
abandoned his^ow^l better nature to the sinister guidance 
of the unfniuciplcd and impoj)ular Wuzecr. 

Like man r a mouarch, jublcr aud.b,etter than himself, 
Zemaup Slmlrhad chosen his mirif<ter unwdsely, and was 
undone by the *cly* 'ce. When he entrusted the affairs of 
liis empire the .administration of Wuff^dar Khan, he 
made tiio great mistake of his life. A base and designing 
man, without any of those commanding (jualitics which 
imp&rt something of dignity and heroism 'to crime, the 
Wuzeer Tl^ent his eovereign, but cgiild not4>end circum- 
stances to his will. The loyalty of t[ie Douraiice *sirdars 
he could extiugnish, but their power jie could not bredk 
by 3:.is oppressions. Alal^ned at theii* increasing influence, 
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W^iiffjiclar Khan sought to eiyompass them in Jhe toils of 

dctftnwtioii ; but ^ he Hestroye^ hin^self and givolved his 
sovereign in tJie ruin. , Prince Mahmoud was in arms 
against hi^ro^jil brother. Exaspemted by the conduct 
of the minister,, the Dourgnees 1Jircw^iil> the wei^it of 
their influence into the scales ni fa\our of the pringc. 
I'ho rebellion which ^ey headed acquired strength and 
swelled into a revolution. And then began, that gi’cat 
strife between the royal princes iftid the Doiii'iuaee sii’dars, 
which half a century of continue^ conflict, now witncssiifg 
the supremacy of the one, now of the ot}i«^ has scarcely 
* even jet extinguished. • * # 

The two principal clans or tribes ftf the ])ouranecs were 
. the Populzycs and the Bamkzy^^ The Siiddoz^c, or 
Royal race, was one of the •branches of tTic fonner. Tlife 
Bamozyi, in which the Wuzcei’ship was vested, but not 
1i)y iiwdicnablc right, was another branch of tlie same trn)e. 
SocoiM. ill influence lo the Populzyt%, ainT greater in 
extent,. Avas the tribe of the Rarukzycs. 'IV) this Jiribo 
belonged FiittoJi Khan. was tlie suii of Poyndah 
Khan, an able btatesmaii and a 3p,Ilant soldier, whcj^se 
wisdom in council and experience in ^war had loi^’ sus- 
tjyned tottering fortunes of Timour Shah. On the 
. death of thalf feeole monarch iic had supported tlie claims 
of Zemaun Shall*, ^ With 'a| little wiwclon^* as gratitude^ 
that prince, it ha^ been seen, suftered liims^elf to he 
cajoled by a man of less honesjty fi|^d*less ability, and 
became a tool in the liands* of Wufladar Khan. Tlic 
favourite of two inoiiarchs ivas disgraced ; from a 

powerful friend, became the resohite enemy of the reigning 
family. HC’ c^iirspired against the King and the Wwzeer ; 
his designs gvere dctQctcd ; au*d*lie poj-ished mhfcrably with 
jflisociates in tlje enterprise of treason. • 

Poyndah Khay died, leaving twcnty-mie sons, of whom 
Futtcli Khan was the eldest. • They are said, after th^ 
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dealli of • their father, to *liavc stpoped into a cl{^ud of 
poverty aiJd humiliation, ‘and to have wandered about 
begging their broad But their trials "vVer^ only for a 
season. The ^Banikz^e brothers soon emerged from tjie 
night of flufifering thf/t surr(5hhded thchi. Here was no 
jt})\v6r in the Doijranec Empire which could successfully 
(:or)C with these resolute, ente^-ising spirits. In Afgjian- 
istaii rcvchge*^ is a virt^ie. The sons of Poyndah Khan 
the murder of their father to avenge ; and they rested 
not till the J^dooil}' obligation had been faithfully fulfilled. 
I^'uttolit Klnui’ liad fled into Persia^ and there leagued 
Jiimsilf with Prince ^faliinoud. Repeated failure had 
cxti<]guishcd the ambition of this restless prince. The 
^accession of tlip Bai'ukzfc si];*dar now inspired him with 
now courage. Uphold by the strong arm of the “king- 
nyiker,” he determined to strike another bloy for the 
sovereignty of Ciin))ul. With ,a few horsemeif they 
entered Afghanistan, and, raising the standard of* reVblt, 
piisTied on tto unexpected conquest. * 

^riicro were not many ni Afghanistan, hor many among 
tbc di^’Aitcrested lofikcrs-on at that fraternal strife, who 
wci’c<.‘nclined to popardise their character for sagacity by 
ja'edicting the snccess of tlic [H’iiice. Evciy thing, indeed, 
was against him. His treasTvy was always empty. His* 
' friends wxrc not men of iiotr-. Witb fhe exception of the 
J>ai*ukzvo sirdays,* no chiefs of ’influence espoused his 
cause. His followC.*s wjre described to Captain Malcolm 
as man “of loy condition ;fiid ivcaii extraction.” But in 

And even the chavtocter of Futteli Khan was at that time very 
little ^understood and appreciated. He was de»'*.ril)cd to Oajitain 
Malcolm as* a man of jlnfluen^e,' but of l^w, dissipajjpd habits, who 
spant all his time in drinking wine and in smoking ban^. It should be 
mentioned that Prince Ferooz, Mahmoudis bibther, was associat^i 141 
this enterprise. He became master of Herat, wEllst Mahmoud pushed 
on to Caudahar. 
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spite 8f the slender support which he receiv^, and the 
strennomB efforts which were miulc*to destroy Ifim, the 
successes which from time to tinje h(? achievtjd, seemed to 
show that there*^yas some .vitality hi?} caijse. A divinity 
seemed t(f hedge him in, and tet •protect him* frotij t^^c 
knife of the assassin. He escaped as thi^ugh ty a miracle 
thc*snares of his cncmi8s,*aiid from eveiy n^w tkliverance 
seemed to gather something of proKj)erity and strengtli. 
It was after one of these marv.ellous escapes, w hen thi) 
weapons of the Kuzzilbashes bad fallen frojrt their hands, 
^idsied by the mysterious presgnee of the blood ^oyal, 
that CfLiidahar fell before the insiii^cnts. With tw^o or 
tlirce thousand hoAemen, Malynoud invested the •place 
for thirty- three days, at the end of which Futteh Khiuif 
with a handful of resolute men, eswiladed the foii: near 
■Uie SJiiharpoor gate, and put tlio panic-stnick gipriSbn 
to flight. The Meer Akhoor, or MasteT>o,f thS Horse, fled 
for liis life. The Sliah-zadali Tlydor souglit sanctuary at 
the tonfb of Ahincd Shah ; a^d,!h’]j?co i\IahinT>ud becaiue 
master of the place. • ^ 

It ig not a peculiarity of Etir.torn j)riu(?os alone to 
shine wi4h a brighter and steadier light in the liour of 
adversity ii* tlic houi- ^of success.' ^’]wo trials of 

pros})crity were too great for Prince *\Ja}ii 4 oud, iJS they^ 
have been for greafer men ;^and he so(»n *liogan to lose 
ground fit Candalia?. The njarvcl 1.^ i^hat his *foistunes 
were not utterly marred by his T)v>ii'*f(»]ly. It was only 
by the coiicuiTcnce of grtjater folly elsowhjre, tlifit fli this 
conjecture he wy,s saved from ^•uin. II is imj)olitic and 
haughty conduct^ towards the sirdai-s early* demons {rated 
his unfitness for rule, and ’vvclkmgh prccipitiitef>the entcr- 
])i‘ise>iii winch he wus engaged into a sea oT disastrws 
• 

* The Kuzzllbash#}, of whom frequent mention will he made in the 
course of this narrative, are Persian settlors in Afghanistan ; many of 
whom arc retained in thus military Bervicu of the btate. 
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failure. , TJwjrc seemed, indeed, to be, only one 'tlikag 
that could svi^ain him, and that* one thing was wanting. 
He was as poor ,'is^ he wd^ unpopular. But the days of 
Shah'ZomqfcUiV.s' sweretgrity were numbered, an^ no folly 
oifthfe paj’t qf his -^mtagonist could arrest the doom that 
was brooding over liim. ^ 

At this' tiirfo Zeiiiaun Shah was on his way towards 
the borders of Hindostan. He had advanced as far as 
rc8ha\\Tir, when intelligence of the fall of Caiidahar 
reached^ his tjfiup. It was believed that he had little 
actual'* design of advancing beyond the Sutlej, partly* 
with ji view of vjnforcihg the payment pf the Sindh tribute 
— l)artly to ovcniwc the Skhs, and partly to abstract his 
5wn anny from the dangerous vicinity of Candahar and 
the c()rrui)tiug influences to which in such a ndighboiir- 
liood it was exposed, he had made this move to tlic south- 
ward. It w^as veiy obvious that, in such a condition -of 
liis own crn 2 )iro, all^ idea of invading Hindostan w^as 
utterly wild and cliinieriuii. If such an idea had ever 
bqpn foKiiech it w*a.s ,ho^v speedily abandoned. All other 
considerations gave place to the one necessity of 'saving 
his kingdom frot^ii ihc grtisp of his brother. Lastenpd 
back to Western Afghanistuu ; but an Lgipolitic expedir 
'^.ion under tr\e i^rince Soojph-ool-MppiLk, who wus soon 
destined to l»lay a conspicuous part hi.- the great Central- 
Asiaii drama, ]iad^*pripj)led his niilitaiy’^ resoiu’ces, and 
wdion ho retraced Ins steals, he found that the strength ol‘ 
I’rince Malni<nul had iucrcasod as his own had dimi- 
nished. He inarched against the I'ebels only to bo de- 
featedp The main l)ody of the royal troyps was under 
the commaipl of one Ahntccl Khan, i chief the Noor- 
zy^ tribe. AVatchiiig his oiiportuiiify, Futteh Ivluni 
seized the jjerson v)f the Sirdar’s brothcvi and threatened 
to destroy Jiini if the cliidf refused to conic over bodily 
with his troo 2 )s and swell the ranks of the iusuigeiits. 
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The cjiaractcr of the ^anikzyc leader certified* that tluR 
wa^ nft^idle thread. Ahmed Khan* already #avaring in 
his loyalty, Jbr*thc condifct of the W^zecr had alienated 
hjs heart from tiie royal cause, <it onca made his election. 
Wlien thc^troo|>s*of Shah* Zeniaujil cam» u|)«>v]ih the ad- 
vance of the rebel arinj', he joined the iiisurgont ToiA\ 
Frqpi that time the c«u^ of the royalists became hope- 
less. Disaster followed disaster t^l its ruin* was coni]dQ,tc. 
The minister and his master fell into the hands of tly? 
enemy. AViitfadar Khan, with Ills brother^ was put to 
jtleath. Death, too, awaited the king — ^l)iil*thc ijian was 
suffered to live. They doomed *liiiu only to political ex- 
tinction. There is •a cruel, but a sure wfiy of achi^^ving 
'this in all Mahomedan couptric^. •Between a blind kin^ 
and a (J|ead king there is no jxditical difference. The 
eyes of ccpiquered monarch are punctured with a langLd, 
and He de facto ccasqs to reign. They blinded* Sludi 
Zehiattn, and cast him into prison ; and tlie Donranoo 
Em])ircfOTnied Shah Mahmoud as its head. • * • 

So fell Zemaifti Shah, the once*dreadcd Afghan monarch, 
whose threatened invasion of Hiiidosfim had f(«* years botn 
a ghastly phantom haunting the Oounuil -Chamber ‘of the 
British- JncKa^ Coyernment. He sumvwl the loss of liis 
•sight nearly half a century" ; *and as the neglectqd ])en- 
sioner of Loodhiml»h, to thi veiy few who'could romein-" 
borer the awe whidh his name once in^ired, nuishliavo 
I)resented a curious spectacle of MlenJ^eatness — an illus- 
tration of the miitabilitji of ITumari affairsi scar^ely^iwirid- 
leled in the history of the world. Ho died*at last full 
of years, cmi^ty of honours, his death barely wi»i*th a 
ncws2)aj)cr-vcc(fr(l or a ])arj^gpiph in a stj^tc fnii)cr. 
Scai^ely idintifiod hi men’s minds* with the Zemaun 
of the reigns a)f Sir John Shore and Lord Wellesley, 
he lived an ajipcftdage, alike in prospcAty and adversity, 
to his younger breather, Soojah-ool-Moolk. That Soojah 
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had* once been reputed and. described as an appendjigq to 
Shah ijciiiftun — “ hia^ constant companion at all times.” 
They soon capie to change placer, and in fv countiy. where 
fraternal strife is ,the rille and not the .exception, it ^is 
worthy of,reford#.tlia1I''those others were tn^c to each 
.'thcr to fhorlast.* *• 

* Since tl'is passage was written, I kav^ had reason to think <;hat 
it ought to lie accepted witlji some qualification. In October, 1840, 
when Dost Mahomed was flitting about the Kohistau, and the greatest 
anxiety prevailed among onr* yA>litical officers at Caubul, Shah Soojah 
.said to Sir Wilmxt Macnaghten, just as he was taking leave after an 
excited, c6nference, “Yon knoyr I have from the first expressed to you* 
a mean opinion of my ow? countrymen. If you want furtheV proof, 
look that from my own brother.'* The Shah then showed Mac- 
naghten an intercepj^ed lette.', 11c‘ariD| the seal of Shah Zemaun, to tlie ' 
.’l<ldrcsH of Sultan Mahomed Barukzye, purposing that, as Shah Soojah 
had made over the country to the infidels, the Barukzyes an4 the Sikhs 
unKed should make him (Shah Zemaun) King of Afghanistan.— 
jniblishcd Cor^.cspond^nce of Sir W. H.* Macnaghten.'] Thi? story 
may seem to bo at variance with the statement in the preceding page, 
-rtli.ft **h€t\\re\\ a blind king and a dead king there is no political 
diftbrenco ; but I am aequaifitea Tvith no Mahomedan law that cx- 
rlndrs a blind prince fr(»m^he throne. The exclusion is ha^ed ujyon the 
popular assumption that blindness disqualifies a man from nyinaging 
the affairs of an empire. If, however, in Mahomedau count* ies, there 
have been no excepLious to this rule — of which I, .am <Joutitful — in the 
ivgal linj*, it is certain that many ‘proxincial governments have been in — 
^.he hands of meiUwho^have been deprived of t^eir sight. The case of 
Shah Allnm^ the blind King of Delhi, is hardlj;+o the point ; for during 

the years of his darki.ess, his royalty was only a name. 
t: * 
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CHAPTER n. 

[ 1801 — 1808 .f 

• 

The Early Days of Soojah’Oo]<Moolk — D&Astrons Commencement of his 
Career — Defeat of Shah Mahmoud — Reign of ShSlf Soojah~The 
* Insurrection of Prince Kaysur — ^Tidings of the British Missfti^ 

• 

From the fall of Zemaun Shah wc arc tft date thofrisc 
of Soojali-ool-Moolk. Thejt were hfothew by the same^ 
father an^ mother. At the time of the political extinc- 
tion of the .elder, the 3 ’^onnger was about twenty ye%ps 
of age. He had taken jio part in the government*; was 
but lightly esteemed for courage; and had little place in 
the thotights of the people, ^xcept*as an ajfjM.‘ndage o£ 
the reigning monarch. In command^ of the? ro 3 ral troops, 
and in ^charge of the fiimily and pPopcity etf the king, 
whilst Zfimaun Shah was striking a laiSt blow for empire 
in the Wesf, Jie b,ad held his post at Pcflsha\>nar. There 
he received the* disastrous* tilings of the fate that had 
descended upon hls*brothcr %,nd his prince! He at once* 
proclaimed himself ’^ing, began to levy troops?,, and in 
September, 1801, marched npoiP Ca'JJbul with an army 
of 10,000 men. Victoitous at the outsot., he, did not 
improve his successes, and wa^ eveDtually fiefeated by 
the Douran§ee under Futtch Khan. Tht» destinies of 
princes were in the hands powerful, Jlurukzyo 

fiirc^ Hi^ energies* and his influence alone •!!] »held tjje 

drooping sovcreigifty of Shah Mahmoud. Weak and. 
unprincipled, inffolciit and rajacions, *t]ia.t pi-jiicc had 
been raised to the throne by Futteh Khan ; and, though 
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it was not* ill the nature things* that a i*uler soJVcejile 
jind so Corrupt shoul(f long retain his liold of tlic/empire, 
for a while tli^ strong hajid of the minister sustained him 
ill hifi place. . * ^ ^ e • • * * 

^Soojah-dol-^MooIk flei to the fiistncsses of tie Khybur 
Pass. IiV the winter of 1801 the Chilzyes broke out 
into of/ei^ rebellion against the Bouranee power ; <mt 
were defeated with greet slaughter. The Doiu'aiiees re- 
t^iiTied to (.•aubul, and erected from the heads of the 
conquered, jijpyramid of human skulls. In the spring 
of the following year the same restless tribe was again* 
in rebellion ; and again the energies of Futteh* Khan 
wcre*^iut forth Vor the suj^iression of \he dangerous spirit 
pf Ghilzyc revoK. In 'March,* 1802, the insurgents were 
a second time chastised ; and, it is said, on the same 
day, Soojah-ool-Moolk, who had raised an army in tho 
Khybur and inarqllied upon PeshaAvur, sustained a eevere 
defeat at the hands of the Doiiranee garrison, and was 
<h’ivcn baclv into the* ob^ip'ity from which he had fruit' 
Icssly emerged. , 

•Thus foi* *.i ^\lulo was tranquillity restored to tl^ Don- 
ranee Einpii’c. licading and conversing "with* learned 
men, and *takiilg council ^with his m-ilitary*^ adherents, 
So()jali*ool-^Iqolk, /rom the tiAie of his Uefeat, remained 
*inuctive in tlie Afroedi couVitiy. E^en there tho vigi- 
lant the Wuzeer tnickcd the unhajipy prince. 

There was no sccufity In such retirement. The shadow 
of Fufl.eli* Khah dju-keiied his resting -place and disturbed 
his rci)osc. Ho fled to §hawl ; and thej*e, in the dqith 
of winter and*i)n the verge of starvation, .wandered about, 
making vain endeavours «.tA subsist himself and a few 
fopowei’s bV the sale of the royal jewels.' Am«iff a 
peo]de litfio undejstaudiiig the worth of such costly aril-* 
clcs, purchasers were witlv difficulty to be found. In the 
extremity which then beset him he cl^auged the character 
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of dio»j)cdlar for thatiof the 'bandit, and Icvidd money 
by plimiering caraVans, and giving ifotes of li^hd^for the 
■. amount* tlia4 1*0 raised. * In thjs manner •lie collected 
three lakhs of nljiees, and was tnabjed* to levy troopg for 
an attack if[)on (’andaluir. ^ut Brovideficc did»iiot smile 
ujion his endeavours. He was again/ repulsed? Again 
wasWic involved in a grt5at«ruin j with little hopc^of extri- 
cation by the energy of his o^ii stwiggles, or the inherent 
vitality of his cause. • 

But in the mean while the so\Weignty of Shah Mah- 
liioud was falling to pieces by itself. He had risca upon 
'the wcfikncss of bis jiredecessor, a^^d now by his own 
weakness was he to be cast down. What •Shah Zendaun 
iiad done for him, was he ucwv doing Tor Sdojah-ool-Moolk.^ 
In the alipcnee of Futteh Khan, the Kuzzilbashes wnro 
sjiffered 4;o*ride roughshod over the people. The ex- 
cesses , which they committed at Caubul, seattered the 
last remnant of popularity which still adhered to the 
person 6f the king. At last :iji ^opeft outbretdv occuiTcd 
between the Sheeas and the Soonees., The king identified 
himself with the former ; some of* his chi(?f ministefs 
with tin latter. In this conjunctun* Soojah-ool-Moolk 
was sent fof ti^ strmgthen the^hands of flie Shah's oppo- 
nents. When hb airived, ife found Caubul^in a stfate of 
siege. Futteh Khali had byH:his time retunicd to aid the* 
royal cause, but too late to regain the ground "tbalf liad 
been lost in his absence. Tbei^* wSs an engagement, 
Avliicli lasted fi-om inorniAg to evening prayhr, and rrt tlic 
end of which Mi\J[imoud w;is defoiited. Futtefi Khan fled. 
Soojah-ool-lVtoolk, eutei*ed Caubul in triumph ; and Mah- 
moud threw himself at his ftek* To him, wiio in the 
f • • tt 

was in J uly, \S03. Shall Soojah’s own account ofjthese tratfs- 
nctions, which forn^s part of the autobiography written by him at 
Loodhianah in 1826-27, is ooutiiiuefl iru the following words : — “After 
our arrival at Kazee, we^had scarcely prei)ared our force, when Futteh 
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hou]^ of victory had shown i:o inercy^ mercy was sliojm in 
the hour oft defeat, "^t is to the honour of Shah^Soojah 
that he forb(,»rc to secure the future trauqiuHity of his 
empire, by committing the act of cruelty which liad 
disgraced ^h(\ accession of the now prostrate ^ahmoud. 
The eyes ,of .the fallen prince were sj)ared : and years of 
coiitinuc'd intestine strife declared tow impolitic wii,s the 
act of mercy. 

For from this time, throughout many years, the strife 
between the /•oyal brothers was fierce and incessant. In 
his son Karniitii, the cx-King Mahmoud found a willing 
ally and an active auxiliai*y. the reigning moiiarcli 
it was a j)erio(J of endless impiictiide. His resources 
were limited, ajid his •ipralitics were of too negative a 
^-haracter to render him crpial to t})c demands^ of sneli 

Khfin’s army ajji>earetl ; our troops immediately were drawn up it battle 
array, and an' attack -made upon them. ""The battle lasted frt)m the 
morning to the evening prayer, when the enemy gave way, and re- 
trAsatecl in gre at disorder Lo the valley Advaz, and then to Kamran’s 
camp in Caudahar, whore the urunkenness of the Ivuzzilbasli soldiery, 
and the ill-treatiuent wliion the Soonee doctors received, soon disgusted 
all our subjects, who entirely refused to give Kamran asssistaiTje. On 
hearing this wo immediately returned to our capital. SLah'Alahmuud 
was so diKheai:;tened''by the news of our victory, that efter swearing on 
the Korqu he would nut again he guio^y of treacheiy, he sent some of 
’ds prineijial attenJant-s to request U e royal p;r;JC:i. which we granted ; 
and had him conveyed from the outer to the< Inner fort with all due 
respect to‘hi.s rank.‘’ We then entered the Balia Hissar with regal 
poinj), and seated ourselves on the throne of Caubnl.” Mr. Elphinstone 
says of^'.his victc./y,” that “ FutUk Kkan was at first sncccssful ; he 
routed the pany <if the enemy which immediately opposed to him, 
and was advancing to the city, when the desci-tion oi a great lord to 
Soojah '*Urew the whole iuto confusion ; his own party then fell off by 
degrees, till lie found liiuisclf aliftu'st alone, and was compelled to pro. 
vidt' for his •ci'iety l-y :i precipitate flight. Next morning Shah S^;Mah 
-entered Caui^.il in triumph. Mooktor-uod-Dovvlah walked ciifootby 
the side his horse, and many othei Bouranee ah. iere followed in his 
train.” — [L'lp/t histone* s “ CauOid ” — AjipaidLx.} 
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stjftTi*sig times. He A^'anted vigour ; he wanted activity ; 

lie" wdn^ted judgment ; and above tdl, he wanted* money. 
It is (?ver Jhe'fate of tiiose wlio have riaeA, as Soojah 
r*)se to moiuirthy, to be dragged down the weight of 
tlic obligations IncuiTcd afld th^*pi'OiiiiBCs«n?adc in tho 
h(»iir of adversity. Tlie day of reckoning* corned atd 
tin; daiigtTs of succcss^rcj as great as the perils of failure. 
TJie Douranec monarch could noj meet h2b engagements 
witliout weakening himself, by making large assignments 
up(ui the revenues of different pjovinces ; a^d even then 
^intuiy interested friends were tinned by dfeappojlntment 
into open enemies, ^riiis was 6ne clement of weakness. 
But the error of his life was cornmilted when he faij/ 3 d to 
•propitiate the loyalty of the gredt BarukzijD, Futteh Khan. 
Upon the accession of Shah Soojali, that chief had been 
freely pi^rdoned, tuid “ allowed to salute tho stei) of the 
thi-onb.” But the king did not estimate the ^^’cal vtilue of 
thb aKiance, and, elevating his rival Akrum Khan, refused 
the moderate deniands of the Bavukzye chjef. Disap- 
pointed and chUgi’incd, Futteh^Khan then deserted tho 
royal standard. He chose his time wisely and well. I’ho 
king liad set out wi(;h an army to •overawe Peshawui’ 
and Cashmere. When they liad xu’occtfdcd sonic ivay, 
Futteh Khan, who accomji^tuiM him, excused himself on 
the plea of somo » physical infirmity Avhich' disabled him* 
from keeping pace With the royal cortege, and saidtluit lie 
would join the many, following i^. bywasy stages. ''Idius, 
disguising liis defoctioi^ he (ell in the lyar, and as ttio 
I’oyal party advanced, returned to foment a rebellion. 

Ill this difcftracted country "there was .at that time 
another aspirtlnf to tlu* throne. The son of Zc^iiaun 
Sliali^ Prince Kaysur, had set up hiS* claims if® the sove- 
E3ig?ity of Cauhul 4 Ho had been appointed g^ernor d)f 
Candahar by Sihali Soojah ; and probably w'ould have 
been satisfied with this extent 6f power, if Futteh Khan 
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ha& not incited him to revolt, and offered to aid hi^ in 
liis atterrj^)t 8 upon {he c^own. TIic prince lent ae willing 
car to the *cliarmin"s of the Si^dai'; and ^ so it ^.T-ppened 
• that whilst Shah Soojahr was amusing hiipsefl' on the way 
to Peshavmr-i— “^enj(^ying tho beautifui scenery and the 
diveiBiop pf huijtin^’’ — his nephew and the Baruksye 
chief Tycre raising a large army at Candahar, intent upon 
establishing, by force <jf arms, *the chiims of the family of 
his sightless brother. * 

This ill-omened inteliigencc brought the Shah back in 
haste to his^ capital, whence he soon marched towards 
Candafiar to meet the* advancing ti oops of the^ princO.. 
And here agaip, to tfue treachery of liis o])ponents, rathcj* 
than to the valour of Jiist own troops, the Shtth owed his 
•success. On tfic eve of tlic^expcctcd ciaifllict, the son of 
Ahmed Khan, witli other Douranee cliiefs, dfsorted to 
tlie i-oyal standard. Disheaitcned and dismayed, Ihc prinit; 
broke uj) his arnly, and fled to (;?a^idahar. In the*^ mean- 
while, Sliah JSoojah returned to (^aubul to find it pccupicd 
by an insurgent force. AtV'ording to hist own confession, 
l)c was employed fojf a month in repossessing himself of 
tlie capital. Thp insurgent prince and the Ikirukzye 
cliiefi during tips time, had in some measur^^ i^ecovercd 
tlicmselvcs^ at Candahar, and the king ' max'ched again to 
of] 10 uost.ward., Kaysur fled ;7^t his approach ; and Futteh 
l\lia]i betook liiinself to Herat, to ofli - ms services to the 
son his old inasf;u\ ^The prince was brought back and 
eomhictcd to ^lic royal presence by Shah Zcmaiinand the 
Mooktoi -oofl-Dowlali, who besought the forgiveness of the 
king on the jflea of thd youth luid inexpei’icnce of the 
ofleuder, and the evil counsel of the 'Bi&rukzye sirdar 
Against lu^s better , judgihent, Shah, Soojah (forgave him 
afid restc^'cd him to the government, of Candahar. Vi 

* “Whle in Candaliai,” w^’tes Shah Soojah, o received letters 
f^ram our b. loved brotber Shali-zadab Mooktor-ood-Dowlah, requesting 
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The affairs of Caildahar being thus settled for a time, 
Sha^ K^oojah marched Into Sindh to enforce the’ payment 
of tribu.« which h5,d been due for some years lo Gaubul. 
He then returned to his capiti^, a^id afteV giving his 
troops a three months* fiudough, begaU to think of com- 
mencing 6{)erations against *kamran, who wfts' Ugain dis- 
tuibing the country to the west. In tiie mea'nwiiile, this 
priifce had marched upon Oandahar, and Kaj’sur liad fled 
at his approach. This was th^ second time the two 
princes had met as enemies — the second time that the 
scale had been turned by the weight of thej^cliicf of the 
JBarukzyes. On one occasion, Futteh Khan had -invited 
* Kamran to Candahar, and engaged deliver uj) tlie city 
— then suddenly fonned an alliance with Kaysur, •and, 
sword in hand at the head a small body of Donvances.^ 
driven tick the prince wdth whom he had just before 
been in olobe alliance. Now he forsook the son of S}‘.ah 


Prince Kaysur’s pardon, as Jiis inexperience and the advice of Futteh 
Khan and other rebels had led him Jroni bis duty. Out of respect ijo 
our brother we agreed tf) this. Prince Kaysur being in Dehloh, Shah 
Zemaun and Mooktor-ood-Dowlah went there ^nd brought him into the 
presence. Shah Zemaun then requested that v e would give him Can- 
dahar once iq^ire, and became secniity for his good behaviour in future. 
We agreed to t.iis in spite of our .-good judgment.” It was whilst 
still engaged with tne settlement of affairs at Candahar, not iifucr their 
complete adjustment Soojah’s '’subsequent expedition to Sindh (as' 
stated by Mr. Kl}diinsti-be), that ambassadors arrived at 'Bokhara to 
negotiate a marriage between the Khan’s jdaugV^r and the Shah. A 
suitable answer,” says the Shah, being given to the royal letter, and 
dresses of honour Ix'ing given to the ambassadors, we dishiissefl them 
with gifts. Our thooglus were then dircoted to the state of Candahar 
The point is little importance in Afghan history'^, and only -vvorth 
noticing in illusii^atioii of the difficulty of determining with precision, 
the dates of di^ereiit oveul s, and the order in which they^ojcuiTed. No 
twtj*arrativcs altogctl^cr agree — but except where Shah SUojah speJks 
•of his “victories,” we may regard him as a tolerably goou^uthority in. 
all that relates im. ’ Jituself. 
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Zonaun^ to unite himself with the heir of Mc^n^oud. 
FoiTgetfu^of past Irpachcjy, Kamran received the i)«wer- 
M Bfumksiij’e ; and they marched, together, upon (^ondahar. 
Kaysnr, as I have' said,^ fled at his RmroSch ; and tJie 
insurgents took jossesaion oithe city. »fn the meanwhile, 
^iGuPcrsians werq advancing upon Herat, and Shah Soojah 
was moving up toe Oandahar. In this critical conjuncture, 
Kamran jetnmed in alarm \o the former place,* and 
Kaysur joined tiie kin§ at the latter. “ We again,” says 
•Shah Soojah, “gave Jxim charge of Candahar, at the 
request ofif^ur queen-mother, and our brother, Shall 
Zerngidn. On our return to Caubul, Akrum Khan anl^ 
the other Khans petitioned us to pardon Futteh Khan, 
whi was now reduced^ ta poverty. We assented. He was 
f then brought Siito tlie presence by Akrum Khan. Wo 
remained sonic time in (!7andaliar, in the charg^ of which 
wV,le/t Prince Zemaun, and sent Kaysur to Caubui.” * 
Again wlis it in the power of Shah Soojah to caheikate 
the, great Barukzye. Again was the opportuiyty lost. 
There was something m^ the temper of the monarch 
adverae to tlie formjition of new, and the retention of aid, 
friendships! Whilst Futteh Khan was again madft to feel 
the impossibility of any lasting alliance with q pfince who 
could not 'appreciate the rtduc of his sendees, and who 
^ noitlidr invited nor inspire<^ confidenQie, the chain w’hich 
bound the . Mooktor-ood-Dowlah to^rlnic sovereign w’as 
gnidwaliy relaxing, ^and^ a new' danger bcgati to threaten 
the latter. When tlie Sljah was absent in the Sindh 
teiTifoiy; tlie ' minister flung liimself into the arms of 
l*rince Kaysur, and publicly proclaimed- him king. The 
rebc]^ moved down upon Peshawar, and tbok possession 
of the citp. Shall ^ Soojaeli ' immedi. 7 .tely began to direct 
lies operjliions against that place. It^^was on the 3rd of 
March, rd08, tlijxt the two armies came into collision! 
“The sun rising,” says Skali Soojali, who^'nad halted for 
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six in the vicinity of Pcshawiu*, hoping, that the 

rebellions minister might perhaps sepent, “mk qp.w the 
opposit^ amiioe in battle-array. Khojan^ Mahommed 
Khan, with* a few Khans, foljp^vorfi fpom Mooktor-ood~ 
DowJah’s army, did great* deeds valorf,,.^d at*Jast 
dispei-sed our raw soldiers, leaving us«iiloiic in Jhe field, 
protected by a few faitj^ful Douranees. *We still remained 
on our guard, when our attendants warned us of the 
approach of Kliojan Mahommed Ichan. We rushed on 
the traitor sword in hand, and •out througl^ four of the* 
iron plates of his cuirass. Our chief eunuch, •^fekoo Khan, 
^Itrought his liorse and accoutrements. MooktoO-ood- 
Dowlah then attacked our force ; b^lit he. and his wjiolo 
race perished. Prince Kaysm* fled .ti) Caijliul. Wo then 
marched in triumphant jiomj) to the Balia Hissar or 
Peshawui^* The goiy head of the minister, borne aloft 
oft a spear, and carried behind the conqueroi^ gaver 
to Idle procession, and declared the conijiletciiess of his 
victory. . . . • , 

Prince Kaysiu^ after a singjb^ight spent at Caubul, 
fled into the hill country 3 but was bVuight l^jick to the 
capital the emissaries of the Shah.. 'I'he expei-ience 
of past trea^heiy and past ingratitude had not hardened 
the monarch’s Ihcgirt : and he again “ pardoned *thc piani- 
fold offences of hi3j:ici)hew.’h In the Tneailwhile Mali- • 
moud, who had bl 5 S:i joined by Futteh Khan, «.nd Jiad 
been endeavouring to raise the sin^s u£ war by plunder- 
ing caravans, obtained, b^j the usual process of treacl^ery, 
possession of Candahar, and then marched up*n Caubul. 
Shah Soojah weulT out to meet Bim, and Mi^moud, ren- 
dered hopeless •disaffection in his ranks, broke up* his 
camp and fl<^. The .king then* turned his facA towards 
the west, and ordercid his camp to be pitched on fhe roaJ 
to Herat. “Heading of our approach,* he says, “our 
brother, Fero&SM-Deen, then ih chaige of the fort of 
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Ildi-at, sent a jxitition, requesting our* orders, proffering 
the tributrj due, and offering to bo’&ome security fci* ]\Iali- 
moud’s future bcliaviour. The same blogd flowed in our 
veins, and we ordered one lakh of rupees to ♦'be paid him 
yearly from tiie trilrute of Sirdh, and conferred on him 
t^ie^govcmiTiciit of Herat.” This done, he proceeded to 
(Jaubul, and theixce to Peshawur, where ho “received 
])etitions from the Khan of Bahwulporc and Moozciffur 
Klian, Suddozye, statif\ig that ambassadors from the Com- 
pany’s territories, by name Elpliinstone and Stracliey, 
had aiTive^ and requested orders.” “WoAvrote to the 
amb^ssadoi-s,” says the Shah, ♦♦ and ordered our chiefs t.) 
jiay them every attention.” 

Ihc histoiy^of tliis rnisKioii will be embraced in a sub- 
< sequent cliaptA*. It is not Arithout some misgivings that 
I have traced these early annals of the Douranet' Empire.* 
B?lt tho chronicle is not without its uses. It illustrates, 
in a I'cmafkiible" manner, both I3iie general chanjcter of 
Afghan politics, and the extraordinaiy vicissitudes of the 
early ctiroor of the man w’Kom thirty years afterwards the 
British raised froiq the dust of exile, and reseated on 
ftie throne' of his fathom The histoiy of the, Afghan 
monarchy is a histoiy of a long series of romlutions. 
Seldom lias the countiy rested from strif« — seldom has 
the sword iviposod in the scilbbard. Tne temper of the 
peojjlc has never been attuned td. ^^i^ace. They aie 

t ' 

* The inimber of OfientaO names which it is necessary to introduce 
— ^the, repetition ^incidents, gre;^tly resembling each other, of conquest 
and TC-couqu"st, of treachery and counter-trcachery, of rebellions raised 
and suppressed — creates a Confusion in the mind of the European 
reader. It is 'difficult to interest him in the^je intiistinct phantas- 
magoric tra'^sitioiiB. The evcii?/<, jtoo, which I liave narrated have been 
chronicled irtjfore. I iiave endeavoured, however, .0 impart some 
novelty td|^ the recital by following, and semetimes quoting, Sh^h 
Soojah’s autobiograrhy, which was not accessible to preceding his- 
torians. ' 
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impjitient of the restraints of ^ settled governnjent, Ad 
arc po&iinially pantiitg after , chaise. Hal^centuiy 
of tnrbWimce anarchy lias witnessed .but* little 

variation in 4110 national character ; ‘and the Afghan of 
thd present day *i!j the sama^ stmng# nJixtiire of impetu- 
osity and cfluning — of boldness aifcT treachor^-^f gene^ 
rosity and selfishness — of kindness and cruelty— ^as he 
was vhen Zcmauii Shah haunted the Coup^cil-Chamber 
of Calcutta with a phantom of invasion, and the vision 
was all the more terrible because. “the shape thereof” no' 
one could discern. 
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CHAPTER TII. 
ysoi— 1808 .] 

France and Ripseia in the Eal^t — Death of Hadjee Ehalil Khan — The 
Mission of Cundolence — Aga Nebee Khan — Extension of Russian 
Doq^fiion in the East — Frepph Diplomacy in Persia — The pacificatio . 
of Tilsit — Decline of Fy’-ench influence in Teheran. 

■ 

The intesti^je wart, Vhich rent and convulsed the 
'Afghan Empire, were a source of acknowledged security 
to^thc British power in the East. From the time when 
in thd first year of the present century Captain APalcolm 
dictiitcd at the Court of Teheran the terms of thal Curly 
treaty, wlik’h French writers freely condemn, and English- 
men arc slow to vindicjfce^ to the date \)f the romantic* 
l^acificatioiwof Tilsit,' the politics of Central Asia excited 
little interest or alarm in the Council-Chamber of Calcutta. 
India had ceased to bestir itself about an Afgh^'n invasion. 
Tnsterd of a shadowy enenSy from beyond the Indus, tho 
British had V»<)W ’to face, oir the banks of tho Jumna, a 
real and formidable foe. The genius Ox tlie two Wellesleys 
W’as called into activ^n t( curb the insolence and crush the 
})Owcy o^ the Jfahmttas ; and wl^ilst we w^ere alteniatel}- 
fighting ami negotiating with Scindiah and Holkar, we 
scarcely cared to ask who reigned in Afghanistan ; or if 
accident made us acquainted with the pfogrOfes of events, 
^ewed philosophic unconcern the vicissf^iudes of the 
Douranee Empire. v 

Engaged in the solution of more pressing political 
questions at home, Lord Wellesley and! his immediate 



OF KHALIL KHAN. 

«ucQiBBaors bestowed little thought upon the Persiiin 
alliance^ Thropgliout thg remaining yeare of ^fiiaf noble- 
man’s admiitistrution, one event -aloife occulrod to rouse 
the Govemor-Gcijcral to a ^consideration ef the temper 
of the Court of Teheran. That*5vent*fille&^im jvi^ 
apprehensions of danger preposterously inconunonsurate 
wilB its own importance, itud ridiculously fg.lsi(ied by the 
i-csult. All accident, and a veiy ufltoward one, it occurred 
at a time when the Indian (J^vemment had not yet 
recovered from the inquietude engenderec^Jiy their dis- 
turbing dretuns of French and, Afghan invasion^ The 
story may be briefly tt)ld. On tine return of Captain 
Alalcolm from Persia, otic Hadjqp ^gLhalil ^han had 4joeu 
despatched to India to rccipVocate assuranflbs of friendship^ 
and to liitify and interchange the treaty. The mission 
(5t)st the Halijec his life. He had not been long re^sidfent 
ill Jlotfibay,* when the •Persian attendants of* the ambas- 
sador and the detachment of Company’s sepoys foijning 
his escort quarrelled with eifcUotlicr in the court-yaitl 
before his house, .and came into deadly collision. The 
Hadje® went out to quell the riot, and jvas stmek dead By 
a chaneff sj^ot. The intelligence of this unhappy disaster 
was brought round to Calcut^ by a. king’s frigate. The 
sensation it crcate,d at the*^csidency ms intense. * Everjr 
possible demons ui^tion of sorrow was made by. thp Supremo 
Government. Minute guns were firc^ from the Vamparts 
of Fort William. All le^es and public dinners .at 
Government-House were suspended. j3istj),nfc stations 
caught the alj^rm from the Council-Chamber of Calcutta. 
The minor* ^^I’osidencics were scarcely less con^ilsed. 
Bombay hjjying pre,viously thfown jtself into^ mourning, 
^instructions for s^milai' observances were sem^ round wto 

* Hadjee Effiiii Khan reached BAnbaj on the 2lBt of May, 1802, 
and wae killed on the ^Oth of July. 
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Madras ; ,and two days after the arrival of the, Chifftme 
it Avas annoijiicod iu the Gazette that Major Malcolm, who 
was at that tim^ acting as prh^ate secretary to Lord 
Wellesley, had \)cen' directed to proceed to Bombay, for 
tiio<piii’j)5s/i of cr>mmumcating with the relations of the 
late Hadjee Khalii Khan, taking 'g'ith him, as secref-ary, 
his young friend and relative. Lieutenant Paslc}', who had 
accompanied liim on his first mission to Persia. At the 
same time Mr. Lovett, a«*<5ivilian of no long standing, was. 
ordered to jssricced immediately to Bushirc, charged with 
an e3^)hinatory letter fro^n Lord Wellesley to the Persian 
king, and instructed 'to offer such verbal explanations as 
might be called for by, tl>o outmged monarch. For some 
days nothing w?is thougiit of in Calcutta beyond the circle 
of this calamitous affair. In other directions a^completc* 
pafalj^is descended upon the Govcmor-Ocnei*al afid his 
advisers. I'hc paramount emergency bewildcreii flic 
strongest imderstaiidings, and dismayed the i^toutest 
hbarts at the Presidency.^- *And yet it was said, not long 
afterwjirds, by the minister of Shiraz, that “the English 
imght kill ten amlvissadoi-s, if tliey would jiay for^them at 
the same rate.” 

Major Malcolm left Calcutta on the 30th of August, 
and beating down the Bay of Bengal ,^ivust the south- 
west monsoon, reached Masulipatam^^n the 19th of 
September. Taking, day^k across the couiitij, he s])eut 
a few days at Hyderabad in dlio pcccan, transacted some 
business tiiejje, and then pushed on to Bombay. Beaching 
that Presidency on the 10th of October, he* flung himself 
into his work with characteristic energy and self-reliance. 
Mr. Lovett.jwho had,aionc'of his activity, followed sloAvly 
behind, anCl foil sick upon the road, i^oiiathau Duncan, 
the most benevolent of men, Avas at that time Governor 
of Bombay, and some mclnbers of the Persian enibassy 
had presumed upon his good-nature to assume an arro- 
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ganw of demeanour wfeicli it now became Malcolm’s duty 
to cl*cc£». He Booi> reduced them to reason. £ef^ro the 
end of fho ^jaoflth every^lifiiculty hjyi vanii^itjd. Many 
of •the Persians* were personally acquainted with the 
English dijdomaflst. All •were, •jicqu»infetJ with * his 
character. But above all, it was known that* ne^ was? the 
bearer of the public purse. ^ He came to offer the mourners 
large presents and handsome pensions from* the Supreme 
(lovernmcnt, and it is no matter of Buiq)riso, therefore, 
that he had soon, in his own word®, “ obtained from them 
q, confidence whicli enabled him to set aftfle all inter- 
• mediate agents, and consequently freed him from all 
intrigues.”* • ^ , 

It was arranged that the J)od/ o? the (^ceased ambas- 
sador shojild be put on board at the end of October, and* 
tjiat, a dijy pr two later, the vessel should set sail for the 
Persia^ Oulf. Mr. Pqsley was directed to, attend ?lie 
Ha^jeS’s remains, and was charged with the immediate 
duties ctf the mission. t When the Vijssel readied Busliire, 


* MS. CinTesponden^, 

+ “I* shall send,” wrote Major Malcolm, ‘‘Mr, Pasley with tlie 
Hadjee's Bot^, which will not only be considered a high compliment, 
but be useful in a thousand ways. It will preserve tips transaction 
from the touch of Mr. Manesty and Mr. Jones. It will enable me to 
convey a correct stii^e*dSthe fceliu^here on the shbjeaf to many respect-^ 
able Persians, and 1 snail obtain from Mr. P. a true, account of the 
manner in which the transaction is received ^u Persia. will give 
Lovett hiformation which will secure him from error at the outset, and^ 
be of the highest utility to hf!n during his residenci? in Ind|ja.” •-[ilf/Si. 
Cot'reapondence.'] It is not certain, hoyrever, tliat the Mgh compliment 
here designed w§,s duly appreciated by the Persians, ^ir Harford Jones 
(from whose “‘toftcll*’ the transaction was to be preserved) sa;w that 
“it seems tojhave escapted Marquis Wellesl^ that tha‘i^ which might 
be considered a compliment at Calcutta, might in Arabia, -Turkey, ^d 

•Persia, be regarded as so improper as almost to become an insult 

The Persian moJJtJis as well as the Persian merchants at Bagdad, were 
shocked, and on my applying to old Sulemein Pacha for certain honours 
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n was found that the death of ,thc Hadjee liad^ cr-'ated 
little senjjiation in the Persian territories, and that Ivcforc 
the intelliggnce was ten days, old it h[»d beeiiiivell-nigh 
forgotten. The Resident at Bushire, Oi Persian of gpod 
family, natuhilijjied ih* Indiai and employed Ijy the Com- 
pany — ^n"', astute diplomatist and a great liar — had 
thought it necessary to testify his zeal by circulating a 
false version of the circumstances attending the death of 
the Hadjee, and calumniating the memory of the deceased. 

r ' ‘ 

to be paid to tV) corpse, when removed from Bagdad to be carried to 
Nejeef^ die said, ‘ Ver 3 » well as you desire it to be done, it shall be 
done : but Hadjee KhalibKhan lived an infidel, and with inlidels, and 
waSjt^therefore, de'itincd to hell ; he was, however, murdered by infidels, 
and so became a sl^ahytle (Riaiiiyr) ; but his former friends have robbed 
.*hini of this chance, by deputing an infidel to attend liis corpse to the 
grave ; his fate, therefore, is now fixed, and you may carr^ him to the 
dtybll in any manner you like best.* ” — [Sir Harford Jones's account 
of the transactions g/* //. M.'s mission to the Court of Pci«a„c£rc. 
iVbi(evii.J It is curious, but somewhat humiliating, to read the difierent 
versions of the same transactions put forth by Jones and Ma?.:;olm, and 
fheir respective adherents. lor^examplc, Sir Harford Jones says that 
when the Iladjoe’s bo<ly peached Bagdad, Mr. Day, a Bombay civilian, 
'lilio had been deputed to accompany it into the interior, took’ fright at 
the plague, and abandoned his charge. **Mr. Day's alalm was so 
great,*’ he savs, to become most tormenting to himself, and most 
ridiculous and troublesome to u&, who had stood' the plague the pre- 
ceding year. theiefore, re-shipp^ him fiax.Biissorah as soon as 
possible, and uudci’took to receive and cxecifTe such wishes as the 
Khan’§ relatives expressed to me.” Now the account given of this matter 
by one of the gentlemen of kialcolm’s mission, sets forth that ** Jones 
had frightened avay Mr. Day by ''alarm' .ig accounts of the plague.” — 
**On this 8ubj3ct,” it was added, need make no remarks to you, 
who know him so well. This might be improper, and'W'ould, I imagine, 
be p^ectly unnecessary.” I have dwelt upon these personal matters 
at greater len^ than they deserve,- because they illustr^ the feelings, 
on either sil6, with which Jones and Malcolm, at a later ana mofe 
important period, were likely each to have regarded the parallel but 
antagonistic mission of the other to the Persian Co^'’''t. The bitterness 
which then overflowed was the libcumulated gall of years. 
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Thd-o^vas no need, indeed, of'tliis. The Pci-siafi (JoNrem- 
moift to liavc regarded ’the Heath of flho «EIadjeo 

with efbinpjarj^ unconefim; and mtuTell^idf why the 
Ettglish sliould have made so gi‘eat £i gftir sjj^out so small 
a matter. *If a costly British mission ^ould^iave been 
extnicted out of the disaster, the Courf would Ifttve T)e?n 
mor 4 ? than satisfied ; whilst they who were most* deeply 
interested in the event, moved by#the same mera fameSy 
thought rather of turning it to profitable account than 
of bewailing the death of then* relative and Mend. 

^ The brother-in-law of the late envoy losf no lime in 
•offeringk his services to fill the place of the deceased. * The 
name of this man vvalfe Aga Nebee Khan. He was tlicwsou, 
a second connexion, of .the mistress #f Mr. Douglas, 
ohief of the Bussorah factoiy, and had been Mr. Jones’s 
inoonshee^ gn a monthly salary of thirty rupees. 

Hadjeg himself had bqpn a person of ^no considedition. 
Haff-nliiiister and half-merchant, he had thought more of 
trading • upon his appointment than of advtincing the 
interests of the state ; and j5^ebee Khan, wdio had 
embarked with him in his commcrciM speciiktions, now 
lusted ten succeed mui'dcred relative* in his diplomatic 
office, as well as in the senior partnership df the.mercantile 
■concern. And he succecdt^l at last. It cost him* time, 
mid it cost hiiw nlyjney to ibcomplish liis •purpose ; but * 
partly by bribery, partly by cajoleiy^ ho’ evciitnally 
secured the object of his ambition.^ H was not, however, 

* Especial instructions having been given to the Bril^h •mission to 
secure the appointment of a man of rank as successor to Khalil Klian, 
the intrigues of^^ga* Nebee to obtain the appointment greatly embar- 
rassed our diplomatists in Persia, it was acknowledged that the 

Aspirant was q|Sman of good temper, good aibilities, aiii more than 
Average respectability. ,He professed himself to be heart and soul tlj^ 
fhend of the English; and, doubtless, was per|Bctly sincere in his 
Attachment to tk ‘ '-'wealth and profus^n. Like all his countrymen, 
he was capable of profound dissimulation, and lied without the slightest 
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till three full years had passed s^ay since the ^ath of 
the that his‘brotlier-m-law reached CalcuJrta, not 

exactly to fill his relative’s place, but to exereise flic triple 
functions of tUiinfete^*, merchant, and claimant of blcx)d- 
moncy, ^vhich Be roa^idly assessed at twenty lakhs of 
rupees. 

And* in those three years a great change bad comei>over 
the Supreme Govemment of India. A long war, pro- 
secuted with extraordinaiy vigour, had exhausted the 
financial re^gurces of* the state. The reign of India’s 
most miagnificent satrap — ^the “sultanised” Govem(v- 
Geneml — ^Avas at ai; cud. A new ruler had been sent 
from England to carry out a. neV policy; and that 
policy was fatal to* tlie pretensions of such a man as 
Ncbec Khan. ^ 

iHo had fallen, indeed, upon evil times. ♦- Those w(;vo 
not days tthcii ;uoneycd compensations were likely to 

renior»c. Il^owing tlie views of the British functionaries wjili regard 
the succession, he sent thixuigt^ liis brother to Mr. Lovett an account 
of an interview he had had with the Sliah, representing that he had 
urged upon his majesty the propriety of appointing an elchee of high 
rank as successor to'Hadjee Khalil Khan, hut that the kjng had in- 
sisted upon appointing him. In the same letter an aDn;ii.iug atteini)t is 
made to persuade Mr. Lovett to^])roceed to Tehepn as an ambassador 
from the Britir.h-Tndian Govemmgpl, “ with handsome and splendid 
equipments, so as to exceed by many degrees with which Major 
Malcolm <traveilcd :,for this is the particular wish of the king and his 
ministers, in order that it may get abroad universally tliat the English 
had,, for the sak«^ of ai^ologising,^ made^these new preparations far ex- 
ceeding the f(;triner, and that it is evident they highly regard the friend- 
ship of the king, and were n(A to blame for the dsajh of Hadjee Khalil 
Khan. His majesty, too, when he hears of the sp.lendqur and greatness 
of your rctijiue, will be much, pleased, and most lavourably inclined. 

Bo he sparing in ec^eTiditure,* or prcseiBs, or largesses. 
'Every cotmtry has its customs; and evei'y nat'm may he won somehow 
or other. The people of Persia in the manner above stated.'^ It is 
hard to say which is to be ino&!« admired, the cai^tcmr or the craft of 
this.— [ilfN. Records.'! 
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be grfiuAed even to aiobassadofs, or when there •was any 
grcafcr likelihood ef an Indian* statesman cmbansassing. 
, himself tldth, distant engagements wjiich n^ght compel 
hina to advance Jfn army into unknown regions, or send a 
fleet into &reign ^eas. SoT^ere.Vas iiot£i»j^ but dis- 
appointment in store for Ncbce Khan. •In the month df 
Octoi)CT, 180o, the vessel ^bearing the ambassadoF sailed 
into the harbour of Bombay. He jras welcdincd with all 
the fonnalitics befitting Ins station, and with cveiy 
demoiisti-ation of respect. Buf.*a sei*ics cf untowfii-d 
circumstances, like those which, in tlie f(!ign jf 0111 “ 
•second •wTames, delayed the public audience of •Tjord 
Castlemaino at Eome, pj>stj)oncd, for the space of ny^uiy 
months, the reception of J^jehee* Klion a1^ (Calcutta. At 
length, on the 28th of April, 180G, the ceremony of* 
P 4 *csontatvni,took i)hicc. Sir (leorge Barlow was theiy\t 
the hejid of the liidijjn (Government. Thcb GovCrnor- 
Gcnoriil lined the public way with soldiers, and sent the 
leading •officers of the state ^ conduct the*mcrcHh.nt| 
minister to his presence. It w{£ an imposing spectacle^ 
and a solemn fai’ce. The Pemian clclrtjc kn(3w that he lia^t' 
come to fJalcutta not to treat of politics* but of pice ; and 
the Englisti governor, while publicly' honouring the 
Persian, secretly despised jliim as a sordid advei\jturer, 
and was bent upoif^baffling his schemes! A"t the private* 
intcr\dews which took place between the Brifis|}i func- 
tionaries and Nebee Khan, thcr» wt® fittlo mention of 
political affaim. There* was ‘a long outstanding nj^pney ' 
account between the parties, and the settlement of the 
account-current was the grand object of the cuission. 'Jlie 
Persian, who* tfiought that he^had only to ask, found That 
times, had Changed * since the coimnencenujAt of the 
centuiy, and was •overwhelmed with dismay u hen the 
British secretaiy demonstrated to hiifi that he was a 
debtor to our goveinment of more than a lakh of rupees. 
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Satisfice’ with existing relations « of friendship ;23etween 
Persia avd Great Ife'itaiii; and never ol any time^ disposed 
to embaimss himself with mmecessary^ treaties, Barlow 
declined to enter into new political negotiations, or to 
satisfy the pxorhitanf nersoiM claims of the re])resentative 
•f the JPe’-sian Court. Nebee Khan left Calcutta a dis- 
apjx)iuted man. Tlie sjKsculation had not answered. . The 
investment had been [i bad one. He held toiled for four 
long 3 ’^earsj he lead weisted his time and wasted his 
money only to bo told *at last, by an officious secretary, 
that he owed the British-Indian Government a lakh ai>d 
KcvcK thouseind rii])C‘os. In January, 1807, canykig back 
a jjortfolio, not more full of political than his purse of 
financial rcsulj^s, th<-» ^aifibassjulor left Calcutta. Neither 
•the merchant nor the minister had played a ivinning game. 
Compensation and treaties were alike refused Jiim ; and 
he went bav.k with cmj)ty hands. ^ 

In the mean while, the French had succeeded m esta- 
blishing tlipir influence at the Court of Teheran.^ They 
had long been ]jushing tueir intrigues in that (piaiter, and 
now at last were tveginning to overcome the difficulties 
which hiid formc/ly beset them. The Malcolm treaty of 
1800 bound tho^ contracting parties to a defensive alliance 
against France ; but the tenns of the treaty had been 

' o'* 

* Some French agents, under the feigned character of botanists, had 
visited Teheran beiore Bnonaparte invaded Egypt, and wished Aga 
Mahomed Kliaii, the then ruler of Persia, to seize Bussorah and Bagdad. 
Thcy^nlso eiideavdlired to stimulate thd’ Shah to assist Tippoo Sultan 
against the British, and endeavoured to obtain ]>ermission to re- 
establish their feotiug at Gombroon. Had the emissaries appeared in 
a ic^'^e openly dii>lomatic character, they might have succeeded, for 
Aga Mahomei Khan cov#»ted the territory named, and •i-'ight have been 
U'duced to co-operate in an attack upon the Turkish dominions ; but 
the doubtful character of the agents thwarted their schemes, and he 
gave little heed to the representations of the savana -[See Brigadier 
3f(Ucolm to Lord Minto: MS. Becarda,] 
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Bcarctf^y adjusted, wher Frenck emissaries endeavoured 
to shake tjie fidelity»of Persia by “large* offers of assistance. 
,The offew wqjpe Vejected. • The French were tdd, in ein- 
^ phatic language, •that ‘‘if Napoleon appeared in person 
at Teheran, the would be dbftied a^iission to, the centre 
of the univerae.” But, undaunted by these fai^ur^s, tliej^* 
again, returned to tempt the embarrassed Persians. .Every 
year increased the difficulties* of ti^ Shah, and weakened 
his reliance on the British. He was beset with dangeiv 
and he wanted aid. The British- Indian government 
wjas cither too busy or too indifferent to aid him. The 
energetic liberality of the Frencii contrasted favoiirably 
with our supinenestfj g,nd before the y^ar 1805 had 
worn to a close, Persia had.sou^it* the alliance and 
asked the very aid, whicli before had been offered and* 
r^ected. 

The assistance that ^as sought was assistg^uce against 
Russia. Ill 180.5, the Shah addressed a letter to Napoleon, 
then in the veiy zenith of his triumphant career, seeking 
the aid of the great w'estem cc&iquoror to stem the tide 
of Russian encroachment. For years tiad that^ formidable 
northen’ power been extending its conquests to the east- 
wards. Before the English trader had begun to organise 
armies in Hindustan, and to^ swallow up ancient princi- 
palities, the gx-incL idea of lounding aii I^dstcm emi)iro, 
had been grasped by the capacious miild of Petey the . 
Great. Over the space of a cent;.ry, under emperor^ and 
empresses of varying s^ades of cliaracter had tlic pame * 
undeviating coureo of aggressive policy been pursued by 
Russia towai;^^fs , her eastern neighbours. Th© coimtiy 
which lies between the Black Sea and the Cu.q)ian 
was the tlspecial object of Muscovite air<t)ition. A 
•portion of it, occupied by a race of hardy, vigorous 
mountaineer*’ still defies the tyranny* of the Czar, and 
still from time to time, as new efforts are made to subju- 
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j?ato it, now detachnicnts V>f Russian troops are V.Jlricd in 
its forrnifVJ)lc defilos. Biit Georgia, after ji seri(y'> of wars, 
notorious for the magnitude ol* the atrocities which dis- 
gr*accd then), liad been Wrested from the Persians before 
the* close ^of thcf' hist, centui^’’, and in 1800 '\fns formally 
iificoVpoiTMtcfi with* the Russian Empire by the Autocrat 
Paul. . 

These encfoachmen/.s bej’ond the Caucasus brought 
Russia jiiid l*ersia into n proximity as tempting to the 
one JLS it ^\L\L ])crilous Vo the other. The fii'st few years 
of the^ j)res'6nt century were years of incessant ami 
sangiflnary sl.i-ife. In the Russian Governor-General, 
Zizianotl* were, combined great personal energy and con- 
siderjible mil if. a^y skill," with ji certain ferocity of character 
'<vliich seldom allowed iiim to display much , clemency 
tcnv^irds the van({uishcd. A Georgian by extraction, and 
conuceted by mamage ^^ith the princes of that coiin}.ry, 
he never forgot the cruelties which had alienated for ever 
t|io hearts •of tlie Gcorgiaij people from their old Maho- 
medau nuvsters. The restless aggressive spirit of the 
g?;oat Musco^'ite iiowfir was fitly repi’esentcd by thip man. 
lie wjis soon actively at work. He entered Dagkistan — 
dcfeat(id the Lfesghees with great slaughter — carried 
<l;uija by assault, and massacwl the garrison — a second 
* fiine defeated tlic Lesghees, Sifter a 'sanguinary engage- 
ment ; aiuf tlien returning to Tiflis, addressed the go- 
vennrt's of Shamjikh'oo, Cheesha, and other fortresses to 
the m»rlli of the Aras, threatening them with the fate of 
Ganja if tiicy did not nip.kc instant submission in com- 
pliance with the orders of the Russian monarch, who 
had instructed him not to pause in his career of concpiest 
until lie hacl encamped his army on'tlic borders of that 

. I 

n\er. 

In the spring ol 1804, Abbas Miraa, the i-yr-apparciit 
to the throne of Persia, took the field at the head of a 
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formidable army, and marched down upon Erivaii, ine 
capital of Armenia. The governor refused to abandon 
his chaigc, and wnen the prince prepared to actack him, 
called the Eussian general to his aid. The result was 
fatal to the Persian cause. In the moiitb of July, the 
army of the Crown-Prince of Peroi.!, and the Pussian and 
Georgian force under Zizianoff, tvrice cncounteAd cact 
other, and twice the Persian army was driven back with 
terrible loss. On the second occasion the rout was com- 
plete. Abbas Mivza lost evciything. Taking refuge in a 
small fort, he endeavoured to negotiate tonus with 
Zizianoff ; but the Russian gcnoml told him hai'glitily, 
'that tiio orders of his sovereign were, that he sliould 
occupy all the coun^iy along the Aras River, from Erivan 
to the borders of the Cjispian, and that he cliafed under 
the instructions wliich confined his conquests to a limit so 
frr within the boundaries of his own ambition. > 

The disasters of tlu‘ hoir-appai*ent brought the king 
himself into the field. Moving down with a largo army 
to the succour of the prince. . he again encountered thj 
Russian forces, but only to see his troops sustain another 
defeat. Disheartened by these repeated failures, the 
Persians then changed their tactics, and adopting a more 
predatoiy style of w'arfare, harassed their northern enemy 
by cutting ott‘ Jiis su 2 Jj»li(.s. The year being thoii far 
jid™iced, Zizianoh' <lrew oft his forces, and j)rej)ared to 
prosecute the war with renewed energy in the f,>llowing 
spring. That spring was his hist. An act of the blackest 
ti-eachery cut short his victorious career. He was con- 
ducting in person the siege of Badkoo, when tlic garrison, 
making ove^*ures of capitulation, invited the Russian 
general to a conference for +ho settlement of the t(3nns. 
lie ^\ Jilt unattcndetl to a tent that iiad been pitched for 
his reception, and A as deliberately sot upon and slain by a 
party of ass-; -ins stationed there for the blr»ody purpose. 
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Tlie King of Persia, when the tilings reached hiji, ‘grew 
wild witl^ delight. , In an ecstasy of joy he piibjfshed an 
inflated proclamation, setting forth tliat ke hadVaehieved ^ 
a great victory, and slayi the celebrated Russian epm- 
mauder. Bnt ^othfei thoughts soon ‘forced^ themselves * 
ijpoji tlio*]jing apd fifs ministers. A black cloud was 
brooding over them — ^the retribution of an outraged 
iMition. A .signal chastisement was expected. New 
armies wore looked for ; new encroachments anticipated 
from the JJoi-th ; ncv. forfeitures of dominion seemed 
inevitable — ^^lrc righteous result of an act of such 
atrocyAis perfidy. Persia felt her weakness, anc^ in an. 
extremity which seemed to threaten* her very existence, 
trub^:od to foreign European aid* to rescue her from the 
jaws of death, * 

It was at this time, when threatened with^ the venge- 
andb ^of llussia, that the Persian Court addi’e.^sed a 
letter to ^fajiolortn, then in the “full flush of untrdken 
success, seeking the aid of that powerful chief. It was at 
tfiis time, too, that Agi. Webee Khan commenced his 
journey to India, apd it is probable that if the Indian 
(ft)vermncn{ had shown any disposition to aid the Persian 
monarcjh in his ,'jfFort,s to repel the {iggressitns of the 
Muscovite, 'the French allkmce w’ould liQve been quietly 
I but effectually rftlinquishcd.t * But , supineness of 
^ ^England \vji§ the opportunity of France. The Indian 
(lovcaunlcnt had •Icfjf. thf settlement of the Persian ques- 
tion to the ("abiuct of St. James’s, and the Cabinet had 
dawdled ovi^r it as a matter tliat might be left to take 
care of itself. In this extremity, the Peisian monarch 
forgyt the treaty with the British, or fhAught that the 
British, by (Jeserting .him \n his need, had iiAisolvc(}_ him 
frwti all obligations to observe it, and oponly flung himself, 
into the arms of *tho very enemy which that treaty so 
truculently proscribed. * 
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In* the aiitumn of 1^805, aik accredited Frcuoli agent 
arrived <it Teheran^ The resuk of .the India#, mission 
was them; unknawn ; and# Colonel Roinieu was received 

• with that bafreii courtesy whicli almost amounts to dis- 

• couragement. It would probably, tbo, bjivS ^een so ‘re- 
garded by tfie French envoy, had not death ciiP short ^li# 
diplomatic career, after a few days spent at Teheran, and 
a single audiQiice of the kihg^ But the following spring 
beamed more favourably on the diplomacy of Franco. 
The cold indifference of England# had been toscertained 
beyond a doubt, and the danger of Russian •aggressive- 
nefts, now shai 7 )ened l)y revenge, ^wls becoming moro®and 
more imminent. All tilings conspired to favoim the 
Tiyichinations of the F rcnch ; and tligy seized the oppor- 
tunity with vigour and address. Another envoy appeared • 
upon the ticenc. Monsieur Jaubert was received with 
mgfirked Aitfenlkm and respect. He came to pa^e tho^way 
for a. ^lendid embassy^ w^hich Napolebn proposed to 
despatch to tlic Persian Court. Qverjoyed ,at tlrtjso ^ 
assurances of friendshii), the Iflng eagerly grasped tho 
prolFered alliance. Ho was prepared* to listeji to any^ 
proposal, 'SO that his new allies underto<^>k to co-operato* 
against hinl^issian enemies. He would ^^.)iu in an inva- 
sion of Hindostaiij^or, in concert* with the l^^roncli, ai#[)n- 
tatc any given limb ^om thc*lw>dy of the Turkish fhn]>ire. 
There w^as much promise of aid on cither sidoj said fw a, 
time French counsels w^ere dominanji at^tl'e Persian citiii- 
tal. Two years passed aw^ay, during whiyh the ci\ys- 

JJarics of Napoleon, in sjiitc of accidental hindraiices, con- 
^trived to gain the- confidence of \he Court yf Teheran. 
They declared England was a fallen country — tha< 
although prot^ted for, a time IdjT its iusular position, it 
must fall a prey to Jhe irresistible power of Napoleon — " 
thdt, as nothing w’as to be expected fromp its friendship, 
nothing was to tie apprehended frSm its enmity ; and so, 
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industriously propagating, reports^ to our discredit,'; they 
established themsejvcs on the ruins , of British j'xiflueiice, 
and for a J:ime their success complete. i 

And so it happened, jthat when the British Govern- ' 
ments in li^m^on ‘ and Calcutta awoke almost siiiiul- * 
rftaKCou^ly/to the necessity of “doing something,” they 
found a well-aj)pointed French embassy established at 
Teheran, . under General Gardanne, an officer of high ‘ 
reputation, whom (jven hostile diplomatists have delighted 
to commcn^l ; they feijnd a numerous staff of officers,* ^ 
civil and mifetary, with cngincci*s mid artificers, prei)arcd 
to i^fctruct and drill tlic native troops, to cast^ cannon^ 
and to strengtJien the defences of tli,p Persian cities ; they 
found French agents, under the protection of duly con- 
stituted mehhendars, visiting Gombroon, Bushire, and 
other places, surveying the harbours of the gvilf, and in- 
ti?g^ing with the ambassadors of the Ameers of Sindh. 
And it was ja’clty well ascertained that the invasion of 
India by a French and Persian army was onp of the 
* objects of the treaty, which, soon after the arrival of 
Gardanne at Teheran, was sent honle for the approval 
‘of Napoleon. ^ • 

But a mighti" change had, by this time,tp£^ssed over 
the .noliticR of Euroj)e. It was in July^ 1807 , that on a 
raft floating ^upon the 1 >08071 of the, River Nicmcn, near 
the city of Tilsit, in the kingdom of Prussia, the Emperor 
Alosandcr and Nii})ol5on Buonaparte, after a brief and 
bloody caini)aign, embraced each other like brothers. 

In "the slnjrt space of ten days, fifty thousand of the best 
French and Russian troops had been killed or disabled 
cti^the field of battle. Yet so little had the vantage 

^ * General' Gardanne’s suite, acKsording to Colonel Zitalcolm, ijonsisted 
of “twenty-five officers, two clergymen, a physician, some artillery aftd 
engineer officers, thirty European sub-officers, and a number of arti- 
ficers.’* — [MS, liecorda.] ' 
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.gaiycd^by either ^pafty, that it is even to this day a moot 
point history, as it •was in £he contemporary Vecords of 
thc^'wa]^ whether fhe first peaceful fiverture wts made by 
tho Russian monarch dr the Corsican iavdder. Both 
p(twers eagerly "embraced the djpportuility jf repose and 
in a few d^"s the* scene was changed, bjkjnagic, from 
one of sanguinary war and overwhelming misfiry^to ono*of 
general cordiality and rejcpcing. The French aud*Russimi 
soldiers, who a few' days before had broken cjich other’s 
ranks on tho bloody plains of Eylau and Friedlaiid, now 
feasted each other with oveMowing ho^itality, and 
toasted each other with noisy delight. Such, indeed, on 
' both ^ides was the paroiysm of friendship, thaf they 
exchanged uniforms one with the other, and paraded the 
public streets of Tilsit in motley costume, as though the 
reign of international fraternity had commenced in thal 
happj Jmlyt And whilst the followers of Alexandcr^and 
Napoleon were abandgning themselves to c«nvivi{fl plea- 
sures, and the social affections and kindly charities w'ere 
in full play, those monarchs ^cre spending qifiet evenings 
together, discussing their future plans, and projecting , 
joint Schemes of conquest. It Avas^then thnt tlicy medi- 
tated ijie invasion of liindostan by "jy confederate army 
uniting on tlie ])laiiis of I’crsia. Lucien Bumiaparti^, tho 
brother of the ficAvly-styloil emperor, was destined ^oi- tim 
Teheran inissltai**?iiid no secret was madfe of the inteU* 
tion of the tw'o g’cat European potentates to ci^niflicnce,* 
in the following spring, a hostiRj dSmonstration “ centre 
les i)osscssions dc la Cdfnpa^c dcs TndcS!” * 

But by this time both tha British anJ tho Indian 
Covemment^^ ly\d aw’akencd from the sMnbcrs of indif- 
ference in Avliicli they luuUsg long been lulled. They 
could no “fonger encourage theories of no^-inteifere^jco 
• whilst the most formidable powers in Europe w'cre pushing 
their conquests and insinuatjpg their intrigues over the 
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countries and into the courts of Asia. Lord Minto had 
succeeded Sir George Barlow as iiead of the Snja-^nio 
(Toveniment of India. Naturjilly inclined, as hi, was iii- 
Htriict(jd, to can’y out a moderate policy, and to abstain 
as much as oiossrblt ..from /entanglements with native 
ri^lci;s, he w6uld Isiin have devoted liiniself to 'the details 
of domosUc policy, and the replenishment of an exhausted 
cxclietpier. But the unsettled sttite of our Euro|tl:uin 
relations compelled lihu to look beyond the frontier. 
What lie saw tliere roused him into action. It is observ- 
able that statt^'jimen traiifed in the cabinets and couils of 
Euro])C«liave ever been ,more sensitively alive to the- 
dangers of invasion from the North than those whose? 
experience has been gathered in the fields f>f Indian diplo- , 
niacy. Lord WUlcsley and Lord Minto were ever trenin- 
lous with intense ajijirehensiou of danger from*,without,, 
whik^t Sir John Shore and Sir George Barlou’ possessed' 
themselves in comparalivc confidc^ncc and traiuj utility, 
and, jf tlicy were not wholly blind to the jieril, at all' 
eifents did not exaggerate. There is a sense of security 
engendered by long jiabit and familiarity with appai’ent 
drtiiger, which renders a man mistrustful of the reality of 
lhat which has so/.»ftcn been shown to bo a counterfeit. 
The inexpei-ience of EnglisljL statesmen suddenly trans- 
^ jdanted to a n(?w sjihcre of action, often sees in the most 
ordinary ]x)litical phenomena strange and "alarming por- 
tents. It is easy to be wise after the event. We know 
now tliat India has never been in anj' real danger from 
French intrigue or French aggi'cssiveness ; but Ijord 
Welleslt'y and Lord Minto saw with difforemt eyes, and 
gra]^Jod the s'tiadowy danger as though it^iv-ere a sub- 
stantial fact. In those days such extraordimiry events 
wcr’C jmssing around us, that to assign the limits of poli- 
tical probability was beyond the reach of human wisdom. ' 
The attrition of great events had rubbed eat the lino 
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• 

'which} separates fiict*from fiction, and tlic ni?lrch of a 
grand itirmy under* one of Napoleon's marshalu fr^un the 
hanks o^l* tho Seine to tlTo banks of# tlie (j4ingcs did not 
sct;m a feat mucli above the lefcl of.tlTc Corsican’s tower- 
ing career* • • • 

llightljr undci-stood, the alliance between tRc two grAt 
continental powera wliich ^eemed to threaten the destruc- 
tion of the llritish Empire 'in tlM) East, was a source of 
security to the latter. But in 1807 it was not so clearly 
seen that Persia was more easily 4 -o he couefliated by the 
•nemies, than 1)37” the friends, of the Uussian Au^crat — 

* that ftic c(mfederacy of Alexander and Napolectii was 
fatal to the Persian monarch’s chcrisharl hojies of, the 
restitution of Ccorgia, and the general ^retrogression of 
the Ilusjian anny ; and that, therefore, there was litllG 
prospect •oi the permanency of French influence al^thc 
Court, of Teheran, ^forgetful as we ^werc of Hits, the 
danger seemed imminent, and onl}'^ to be met by the most 
active meiisures of defence. J'o baffle Europefan intfigi^, 
and to stem the tide of Euro])can invasion, it then ajipcared 
to thc^ British Indian Covernment expedient io enlace 411 
one grgJit network of diplomacy ally the states lying 
between tJie frontier of India and the castciyi points of 
the Biissian l^^npirc. Sigee India had been threatened 
with invasion ?tt tlfC close of the last ccntu'fy, the Afghaif ® 
power had 1)3- disruption ceased to bo formidable.. We* 
had formerly endeavoured to j)!*otefit ourselves against 
France on the one sidc,«and ?ifghanistan #n the othw, by 
cementing a friendly alliance w^th Persia. It* now” became 
our policy, ;5vhilst endeavouring to re-establish our in- 
fluence in tliat country, tp .prepare ourselves ftJr^its 
hostility, alid to employ Afghanistan \ind Sindh as barriers 

• against encroachnicnts from the West ; and at the same 
time to inorcaso our security by eiiflsting Jigainst the 
French and Persian confederacy the friendly offices of the 
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Siklis. Tljat strange new race of men had by tliFa time- 
erected a fomriidable power on the banks of the Svtlej, by 
the mutilation of tfie Douraneo Empire ; {?nd' it was seen 
at once that the friendship of a people occupying a tract 
of ccuntijy V) si tup ted, and inspired with a strong hatred 
of the Mahomedan faith, must, in such a crisis as had 
now amved, ly) an object of desirable attainment. Wlnlst, 
therefore, eveiy effort was to be made to wean the Court 
of Teheran £rom the F»*onch alliance, preparations were 
commenced, iu anticii)ation of the possible failure of the 
Persian^mission, for the despatch of British embassies to 
the intervening countries. 

The duty of negotiating with the Sikh ruler was en- 
trusted to Mr. !ifetcalfe, a civil servant of the Company, 
who subsequently rose to the highest place in thC govern- 
meift vf India, and consummated a life of public -itilit;^ 
in a now sphere *of action, as Oftvemor-Gcncral of '3ur 
North American colonies. Mr. Elphinstone, another civil 
servant of the Coinjiany, Wiio still lives, amidst the fair 
hills of Surrey, to look back with pride and contentment 
upon a career little less distinguished than that of his 
contemporaiy, wa.!, selected to conduct the embrsB^ to the 
Courts of the Dourance moiiLrch. Captain Sc ton had been 
previously despatched to Sir ih ; and .Colonel Malcolm, 

4 who was at that time Resident at Mysore, was now again 
ordered to proceed to the Persian Court, chai^gcd ivitk, 
duties which had been rendered doubly difficult by our 
own supiuen^ss, and the contrasted activity of our more 
restless Gallic neighbours. 


II 
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CHAPTER IV. 

[ 1808 — 1 « 09 .] , 

^ The Second Mission to Persia — Malcolm* Bushire — Failure of 

the Embassy — His Betum to Calcutta — Mission of Sir Harford 
» Jones — His Progress and Success. *• 

• • *• 
When, in the spring of 1808, Colonel Malcolm a second 
time steered his course towards the Persian* Gulf, another 
British dijilomatist had started, from another point, upon , 
the same Inission. Moved as it were by one common 
impulse; tlie Cabinet of England and the Supreme Coyiftil 
of Indkt had determined* each to dcspatdi an embassy to 
the Court of Teheran. A curious an(l unscemlj spectacle 
was then presented to the of the world. Two* 
missions^ in spirit scarcely less antagcaiistic than if they 
had been despatched by contending pewers, started for 
the Persi^ €ourt ; the one fi'om London-‘-thc other from 
Calcutta. The Clpurt of St. JarAes’s had iiroposerl to insist 
Persia by medi^tinj|,with*J^lAPetersburgli, aad Mr. Hfir- 
ford Jones, a civil servant of the Company, %who ^was 
made a baronet for the occasion, w|s deputed to Teheran 
to negotiate with the i^inistgrs of the Shah. It was 
originally intended that he should proceed *to Persia, 
taking the Ruffsian capital in his route ; but the pacifi- 
cation of Til»it»caused a departure from this design^'’ lid 
Sir Harford Jones sailed for Bonibay \vith the jpission on 
board one of his Majesty’s ships. He reached that port 
ill the month of April, 1808, just as the embassy under 
Brigadier-General Malcolm, desjfatched by the Governor- 
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General to the Court of 7^chcmu,^ was putting out ',to sea 
on its way to the Pcrsiap Gulf.* ^ « 

Sii /tarford Jones, therefore, rested atV Bombay, 
awaiting the result of Malcolm’s proQccdings. On tlio' 
Kith of May, the latter iwjied Bushirc, and on the 18th* 
^wi^)te to*T^ir rteorge 'Barlow, wdio had succeeded to the 
govenionihi]) (‘f Madras, " I have not only received the 
most uncommon attention /r»ni all here, but learnt from 
the best autliority thlit the accounts of iiiy mission have 
been received with {.he greatest satisfaction at Court. , 
The great progress which the French have made and are 
daily cinaking here satisfied me of the necessity of bringing 
matters to an early issue. I have a chance of complete 
victory. I shall, at yll events, ascertain exactly how we 
^ stand, and kifow what, wo ought to do ; and if I do not 
awaken the Persian (-ourtfrom their delusion, H shall at 
leiLst excite the jealousy of their new frithids. « I send 
Cfij)lain Pasley (vif to-morrow foi^C^ourt — ostensibly, "with 
a letter fo)- the king ; but lie h.‘is secret instructions, and 
‘will be able to make, iKiportaut obseiTatioiis. lie is 
charged witli a fi^l deehu’ation of my sentiments and 
'histructioi'is ill an official form, and you will, 1 tliiiik, 
when you sec tuat declaration of the whol(^ pl'oceeding, 
thiidv it Calculated for thc<r)bjcct. I hayc endeavoured to 
comniiic ino^leratioii with spirlft, and to iiifoiin the Persian 
Court, in .language that cannot irritate, of all the danger 

* Malcolm wrote from lji)mbay on the 15th of April, stating the 
conijse of policy he intended to pursue/ and the tone of remonstrance 
he purposed adopt, at the same time urging the Governor-General to 
suspend the mission of Sir Harford Jones. In this ‘letter he says that 

should despair, “from his knowledge of Sir Hilrfiifd?s character and 
formCi petty animosities on the sanne scene, of maintai^ng concord and 
unanimity id the gulf one hour after his arrival. Sir Harfoinl,” he 
aaded, “is not in possession of that high lo&l respect and considei 
ation in the countries to which he is deputed that should attach to a 
national representative.’* ' 
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of tlieir French* connexion. .Captain Pasley Avill reach 
CoiyiiSon the 20th of Jime, aiid oy the 15tljof July I 
may exject ta be able .to give you some ^atis^actoiy 
account of His ^iccess.” * , ^ 

liut in this he; was ovcEyganguiner TJiie^Frcnch envoy 
had cstabfished himself too securely #at TeVbryn tn lio 
driven thence by the a])pearancc of Malcolm at Bushire. 

A liltlc too im])ctuous, pbrljaps — a little ^lo dictatorial, 
that energetic military diplomatist commenced at the 
wi’ong cud of his work. He ej*¥od in dictating to the 
Persian (^ourt the dismissal of tlic French tornbassy as a 
]n*climinary to furtlier negotiations, when in reftlity it 
was the end and objpet of his negotiations. He erred in 
blurting out all his designs, in iwifoldiu^ the scheme of 
policy he intended to adop\ and so committing hiinsclfi 
to a linn- of conduct which after-events might have 
rcnderiid *it' expedient to modify or reject. He ci’vcct in 
usin^^the language of“ intimidation at* a. time when he 
should have sought to inspire confidence and diffuse good- 
will among the officers of the f*c«sian Ooui’t. ^'heso may 
not have been the causes of his want of success ; but it 
is certain that he was comjdctcly u^isucccssful. I'hc 
large pnfm^es and the prompt movemeuos of the French 
contrjistod favourably with ovr more scanty ^offers/ and 
more (blatory acti(^n ; and* tlthough Mnlcolwi now camo ^ 
laden with jircsonts, and intending to pave. Iws wt^ to • 
tlie ]*ersian capital with gold, t^o IJritish mission? was 
received with frigid indifference, if not wdth absojutc 
disres])ect. The dcspatcli of Captain Paslcy tegthe capital 
was negatived by the Persian Government. ^His progress 
was an'csted j^UStiiraz ; and there, .at th.at provincial 
whilst a French and 9, Russiail .TiJjent v^ro basLiing in the 
royal sunshine at 'IJpheran, and were entertained as gnestS 


* MS, Coi'resjpondcnce of €ir John Malcolm. 
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of the pi^mie minister, the hjpresenitative of Great .-l^ntaiir 
was t(^l<l (gtliiit he must ' conduct hi» negotiations and 
content hirfisplf with the countcliance of lesser di^iitaries- 
of state, rensiaff q{ficers were instruct^l to amuse the 
British cnvqgf's, a«id to'gain tftne. “ Th& earnest desire of 
the kin^',” * wrotd the prime minister to Nuasur-ood- 
Bowdah, at Shiraz, “is to procrastinate, and to avoid e-B 
decided mcasfircs. Y<vi miM, therefore, amuse General 
Malcolm by offering your assistance ; ” and in this and 
other letters' the local officers at Shiraz were instructed by 
every Ricans' fn their power to detain Captain Pasley 
that jilace ; but ho liad departed before they were received, . 
or it is difficultfcto say in what manner the imperial man- 
date might notJiavc*l)een obi^yed.* “A consideration of 
iill these things,” wrote Captain Pasley to Government, 
“induces mo to conclude that the subsisyn^ alliance 
between the Government of France and Persia is more 
intimate than we have yet inuigincd — that its nat'ufe is 
more actively and dccidedljj hostile to our interests than 
has hitherto been suspected, and that tlie reliance of the 
king on tho»promise^ and assurances of the French-agents 
must be founded ^n better grounds than have yet come 
to our knoivlcdge.” t ^ 

Ch\fcd and indignant ai tlje conduct* of the Persian 
•Court, (*cncriil INfalcolm at oiice camt^to the determina- 
' tioii to ?'e{in*n immediately to Calcutta, and to report to 
tlie §aj)rcme Govehim^nt the mortifying result i)f his 

* 4 * i* 

* MS. Jiecor^ds . — Copies of these letters were obtained by the Mission, 
and are now before me. I do trot find in them anything to give colour 
to the suspicion that it was intended forcibly to deV^in Pasley at Shiraz. 
Jiut stith appears to have been the impression at fhe'time, and may 
have l)eeii thA case. Sin James Mackintosh,* writing fcsm Bombay to 
his son-in-law, Mr. Kich, at Bagdad, counsels him to be prepared for 
a rapid retreat, and a^ds, “ Pasley was very nearly made prisoner at? 
Shiraz.” 

t AfS. Jiecordt. 
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xnissioi^ JOn the 12th <Jf July he sailed from Btishire, 
leaving thd^harge^of the embassy m thd hands of Capjbaiii 
Pasley, who remained at 'Ins post only to bg insulted, 
and ah last narrowly esciipcd beihg ni^ide prisoner by a 
precipitate retreat n^m the *l*ersia» • dominioup * Tile 
failure of the mission^ indeed, was complete. Pfirsin. con- * 
tinned^* to make professions pf friendship to the British 
Government; but it was obvidVis tlwt at tliTlt moment 
neither British diplomacy nor British gold, which was 
liberally offered, could make any wa^against thef dominant 
influence of the French mission. Napoleon’s Sfficors were 
dnlling thh Persian amy, casting cannon, and strengiiien- 
ing the Persian fortresses by the application, for the firgt 
time, to their barbaric defences, of that seiche which the 
French engineers had Icsimt in such i)eifccti()n from the • 
lessons of Vuuban and Cormontagne. ^ 

Of fhp wisdom of Mfijcolra’s abnipt dopai'tiu’c from 
Bushire, different opinions may be entertained. On the 
day after he embarked for Ca|f5utta, • one of tlie mbst ^ 
sagacious men then in India wixs seated at his writing- 
table discoursing, for Malcolm’s cspocfal benefit, on the^ 
advantages of delay. “As to the real Question,” -wTotc 
Sir James Mackintosh to the Brigadier-GencraJ, “which 
you have to decide in the cabinet council of your ^wn 
understanding, Vhefticr delay in Persia bo' necessarily » 
and universally against the interests of Great* lli’i^ain, it • 
is a question on which you have irfiinithly greater mdans. 
of correct decision than J*can •pretend to, eiren if I wi?ro 
foolish enough, on such matters, to aspire to any rivalship 

1 * 

* “General Malcolm came round tP Qalcntta in August to cc«*Aia- * 
nicatc the inforfhation he hhd been able to collect, leaving liis secretary 
at Abushire, -who was oKiged subsequently to quit the place to prevent’ 
his person being seized by the Persian Government, instigated by the 
French agents.”— [/V’om letter of lmtr%%rtions sent hy ^uprane Govern^ 
meat to Mountstuart Elphi’nstone^ in 1809. — MS, Records.] 
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with a mail of your tiled aiiih exercised sagjLcity. 1 
fihould iufet venture in general to observe, that delay is 
commonly ^tbe interest of the . power ivhich is on the 
defensive. As long as the delay hists, it answci’i- the 
])drpose of victory, j^vliich, iH that cjiso, is only preserva- 
'tion. ;Jt* veiirs out tlie spirit of enterprise nccessaiy" for 
assailants, especially such as embark in very distant and 
l)erilous iittjrnjjts. It familiarises those wlio are to bo 
attacked with the danger, and allows the first panic time 
to subside. It affords a chance that circumstances may 
Ijccome moi'e favour.able ; and to those who have nothing 
else* in their favour, it leaves at least the ‘chapter cf 
accidents.’”* The ‘chapter of accidents’ is everything in 
Oriental diplomacy. Malct^m, too impetuous to profit 
by it, left his succc'ssor to reaj) the harvest of altered 
circumstances. Sir Haiford Jones, who hadjbocn waiting 
his oi)i)ortimity at Bombay, entered the arena of diplomacy 
a few months lalcr than Maleohn, and his progress' was a 
long ovation. It was the ‘chapter of accidents’ that 
secured liis success. 

On the finst reecijit of intelligence of General Malcolm’s 
withdrawid, Lo’d Minto despatched a letter to Sir 

Ifarford Jones, urging him to proceed to Persia w ith the 

^ * 

e 

* Another i)asBagd from tbiR levicr is worUr /luoting in the margin : 
— ** What I doubt (for I presume to go no further), is, whether it be 
for oair interest to force on the course of events in the present circum- 
stances. You are a man of frank cliaracter and high spirit, accustomed 
to uprchont a siuccssful and triiimphailu government. You must from 
nature and Tiabit Lhj averse to temporise. But you have much too 
powerful an uuderstandiug to need to be told, that to temporise is 
wuittir 'dimes absolutely necessary, and tliat men of your character only 
can temporlHC witli effect. IrVlieii G'entz M'as in K:i^land,^in 1803 
ti/during the peace), lie said to me, that required the present 
system, and the late ministers ; ’ for nothing required the reality add 
the reputation of vigour so much as tcmporisiug.”w -[ to 
Malculnif July 13, 1808.] 
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least possible delay. IJjit he very soon revoked those 
orders^ jAid addressed to the English envoy stringent 
communicd*tions, desiring him to remain at Bombay.* 
Malcolm had feached Calcutta in the ii^ten'al ; and' set 
^orth, in strong colonrs, the mdure of the ^inSjjence that 
had been opposed to his advance, and mapjjod cwfit^a i)l?in 
of action which, in his estimation, it would now bo 
expedient to adopt. Lord Minto apj^cars to Lave fsdleii 
readily into the views of the military diplomatist ; but he 
^ failed altogether to cut short the career of Sir Harford 
Jones. Lcttci-s travelled slowly in those days and l^eforo 
thc^nissive of the Governor-General, ordering his dWicn- 
tion, had reached Bonibay, the vessel which was to bear 
the representative of the Court of Loudon to the Persian 
Gulf had shaken out its sails to the wind. * 

On the i4th of October the Mission reached Bushii-e. 
Sir TIarferd' Jones set about his work earnestly and cpS- 
scienti^y^^ly. Ho had difficulties to contend against of 
no common order, and it must be admitted that^Jie facKjd 
them manfully. He foiuid thc^Pi^Tsian anthorilies but 
too well ^disi)oscd to arrogance and iusolence ; and lie 
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* The fir.st ^letter appears to have been written on Ijc lOtli of August. 
On the 22nd, Brigadier Malcolm landed at Calcutta. On the same (Jay 
a letter was sent to Sip Harford Jones, directing him to wait for furtlicr 
orders, and on the ^9th ajiother and*' more urg(!iit fommunicalion was 
addressed to him, w'ith tlic intent of annulling his missitjn. Jt aiipcars 
that in those days a letter took more than three weeks to accoiuii^ish 
the journey between Calcutta and BomhayT Tlie Cllov(jrjjor-(j!enerars 
letter of the 10th of August m»st have reached ttie h^.ter places ahr-at 
the 5tli of September. Jones says, “In seven days fro.n recjeiving 
Lord Minto’s letter, i. embarked on boaref La Nertulc, ijjnd she, with 
the Sapijhire, aud^ small vessel Inilonging to the Company, called 
the Sylphy sailed out of Bombay Iiartou* for Persia on the 12i!i of 
September? 1808^^ Malcolm had calculated that tlie letter of August 
22^d would reach Bombj^ by September 13th ; and that in all pro- 
bability Jones would not embark before that date. * But, as usual, he 
was over-sanguine. * 
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met their pompous impertinence • with a •blustering 
braveiy, which may have been* wanting in diyiit}^, but 
was* nof without effect. * He bullied and blaspl^miSd, and, 
after a scries of not very becoming scencj?, m^dc his way 
tp TcherajJ, he' Avas graciousl;f received hw the 

Sjiah. /KiC 'Chapter of accidents’ had worked mightily 
in his^ favour. ' The reign of Gallic influence was at an 
end. Our enemies had oveiycached tliomsch’^es, aijd been 
caught in flioir nwn*t(jils.'' Before Napoleon and the Czar 
had tlirowu thcms(;lveK into each other s arms at Tilsit, 
it had bc(m the ])ohcy (►f the French to persuade the» 
Per^iian f Jourt that the aggressive designs of Russia cpuld 
be successfully counteracted only by Ji ])owcri/it enmity 
T.’itli that sfc{-'te ; and iu»w Na])ole()U boasted that he and 
the Fm])or(£’ we.e “ inva'da])lcmcut niiis ])Our la paix 
coinino ])our la guciTC.’' 

f Skilfully taking advantage of this, Sir l^arfoi’d Jones 
ever as 'lie advanced iucuhiated the doctrine Avhicli had 
emanated in ilie fii’st instance from the French embassy, 
and found ever} one ^ho addressed most willing to 
accept it. I’liere wins, fortunately for us, a galling fact 
over ])r(’scnt to ?lie minds of tlie Persian mkiisters to 
convince them "of tlie truth of the assertion tliat it Avas 
n^»t by the friends, ]>ut by the enemies df Russia that 
their iuteresls Avere to he best ])romoted. The French 
had uudertaken to scc.iiro ‘the evacT.-iHoi'; of (Georgia; but 
still -the Russian eagles were planted on Georgian soil. 
Tlie star of Napoleon's destiny Avas no longer on the 
.‘^Cendant, c ']’lu; “Soikaj (Jei-.cral,” wlioiu ho had once 
derided, "was tearing his battalions to ])icces in the 
Spanish poniusula. Moreover, tlie r’rcncli had lost 
giAjaiid at Teheran, in Jhoir jicrsonal as'i'fl their politiwil 
jclatituik They liad not accommodatc(P‘themselvcs to 
tlie maimei-s of the Persian Court., nor conciliated, by a 
courteous and" considerate demeanour, tl)o good-will of 
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*theif new allies. * Th^ were, many degrees leg^ popular 
than -Sie English, and their influence melted away at 
the approach of the British envoy. The Shi^i, too, had 
• by this tim 6 , not improbably,^ become^ suspicions of the 
designs of the French. It was ur^ed^wJ^i some force 
that if the French invaded Indid ihey wou^S not Jea^^e 
Persia alone. Mahomed Shereef Khan, who was sent 
by Nussur-oolah-Khan tO general Malcolm ‘just before 
his departure from Busliire, to repeat the friendly 
assurances of the Persian Goveirument, very sagaciously 
observed, ‘‘ Tf the French niarcK an armyo+o India, will 
tncy not make themselves masters of Persia as a inic^ssary 
jjreliulc to further conquests, and who is to oppose them 
jifter they have been received as friends ? *■ But our king,” 
continued the old man, “'dreams of thd Tliissians. .H 9 
sees them in Aderbijmi, and within a short distance of 
the caj)ital‘ and, despairing of his own strength,^ do is 
rcjxdj; to make any sacrifice to obtain ^a tcm])^’.^!^ I’olief 
from his excessive fear. In short,” he concluded, tvliilst 
strong emotion proved his sincerity, “ alhiirs liavo come 
to tliat state that I thank my God 1 am an old man, ' 
and liavc a cliance of dying before I se(i the disgrace 
and rum of my coimtiy.”* Had ^Malcolm remained a 
little longer at Bushirc, he -would liave seen all -i^thcse 
dreams of French^ assistiiii *0 ]jass away fr^m tlie imagi- 
nations of the Persian Court, and might, *under the 
force of altered circumstances, have ciiiTied everytbing 
before him. 

When Sir Harford Jones reached the * IVi-siau ca])ital, 
General Gardanne had withdrawn; and there little 
difficulty in arranging preliminaries of a trejitvx^p^*" 
factory ali^e to the Courts oV Teh^pran aiuhSt. James’s. 

^ The work was not done in a very seemly manner ; but it 


MS, Correiitondence. 
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was not less serviceable Avhen doner, for the manner of its 
doing.^ IJerhaps there is liot another such cha])tQr this 
in the entire histojy of Englkih diplonfac^j^. Jones had ^ 
left Bombay under the • impression that he was acting 
in ficcorday^ wtli t^e wishbs of Lord MiijJ;o ; but he 
IfiwT noir Btcn long in Persia before he found that the 
Indian .Covcrnmeiit were bent upon suspending his opera- 
tions, and,’ fading in tjiis, wire* resolute to thwart him at 
eveiy turn. ^J’hcy dishonoured his bills and ignored his 
j)roceedings.« A totally^opppsitc course of policy had been 
dotennined 'fij'on in tlie Couiicil-Ohambcr of Calcut^ 
The iroceedings of Brig?*dicr Malcolm at Busliirc Jiad not. 
been viewed with unmixed approbation by Lord Miiito 
and his council ; but *bo was, the employe of the Indian 
»Goveninieut ; §iey had confidence in the general sound- 
ness of his views ; and they felt that in the maintenance 
of tliiir digpity it was expedient to support him. In no 
very coiusiliatory iiu»od of mind had that eager, cndi’gctic 
officer returned to Calcutta. Chewing the cud of bitter 
ikncies as he sailed uj> thc^Bay of Bengal, he prepared a 
j)lan for tj;ie intimidation of Persia, and wiis j)¥epared 
with all the detail's of it when, on the 22ud of August, he 
disembarked at Calcutta, There was no udwiilingness 
in tfib Council-Chamber to* endorse his s»dienios. It was 
, agreed that ‘an rfrmament sliould b(^'>titt«>d out to take 
possession Karrack, an island in the Persian Culf, or, in 
the delicate language of-.diplomat;y, “to foim an establish- 
ment” there, jjgS “a central *positk>n equally well adapted 
so obstruct the designs of France against India, as to 
sissist the King of Persia (in the event of a 3*euewal of the 
:^li:K..'’o) agsiinst his Euro|)ean enemies.” * ‘ 

These n^asures were described as'^entirdiy defensive, 
and intended even to be amicable.” The command of the; 
force was of cour&e conferred on Brigadier ^alcolm. “I 
am vested,” he wrote to 'his friends at Madras, “with 
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supr^e military and ^^olitical* authority and ccmtrol in 
the Gulf, to which, however threatenwg appear^oe^ may 
be, I proiecd with that .species of hope which fills the 
*mind of a mUn dsrho sees a greaJb and^ unexpected op])or- 
• tunity afforded him of proving the 6^tent«of\|^ devotion 
to the country.”* It was to be a very pretty Mltfc arm^^ 
vrith a compact little staff, all the details of wdiich, even 
to the allowances of its meiifbers, wqfc soon draxVn U[) and 
recorded. An engineer officer was called in and consulted 
about the plan of a fort, with a house for the conunandant, 
quarters for the ofi&ccrs, bamicks foP the rneif,^ mii^sr/inc 
to Contain five hundred barrels of* gunpowder, and o^uy- 
fhing else complete^ The activity of tlic Ihigjvlyjr 
himself at this time was truly surjU-ifsing.^ He dicw up 
elaborate papers of instructions to himself, to be adoj)tod • 
by the Gowrnor-Geneml. Quo of these, covering tweujy- 
six* sheets foolscap, so bewildered Lord in* his 

pleasa’'// count ry retreat* at barrack poi’c* that lie could 
come to no other conclusion about, it than •that the , 
greater part had better be omfttCd. Evciy conceival>lo 
contingency that could arise out of tlic iiiov(yncnts of. 
France or Russia, or dispenslitious of Pro>idencc in I’civsia, 
was contdfnplated and discussed, and instructions w^'c 
sought or suggested ; but a new scries of contingeiicjes 
occuiTed to thc^rigii^^ior he had dhibafked, and a 
new shower of Ifs was poured forth from tlie SaTid Jicivls 
still further to perplex the governmiut. • Lord Miiito h^id 
ly this time fully made u])Jiis «iind that thc^^VcncJi wejo 
coming ; wrote of it, not as a possible event, *)ut as a 
(jucstion merely -of time; and contemplated •the j)roba“ 
bility of contending in Turkey for the sovereiguJ^ ‘6f ' 

Hindostan.t ,But the French fiad too «nuch wofk to do 

• ( 

• * Mci, Correspondence. ^ 

i* For example,^iii oue of Ills minutes written about this time, he 
says : “It appears doubtful whether the jiartition of EuroptaTi Turkey 

TOL, I. • F 
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ill PJur<'>iic to trouble themselves about operations in the 
remote A.siatic world. 

At the beginning of October, Malcolm smarted for 
]3oml)iiy, from which Presidency the details of his iirmy 
were to be/jrawn. But befbre the vessel on which he had 
'ein1)ark j(P had •steered into the black water, he was 
recalled, in consequence of the receipt of intelligence 
of Sir Harfird Jones’s interfded departure for Bushirc. 
This was, doubtless, veiy pei-plcxing ; but Malcolm did 
not despair. “ I am this instant,” he wrote, on the 5th 
of Octobe.’/ “recalldd t(» Calcutta in consequence of 
advices from Sir Harford, stating his intention of leaving 
Bombay on the 11th of September. As it aiijiears 
possible tliat he ms^y^not be ready to sail before the 13tli, 
he will, 1 think, receive a letter from this government of 
th^ 22nd, desiring him to stay ; and if that hf3s the effect 
of stopjiing him, the letter of the Supreme Govcrniueiit, 
dated tlic 29th, will probably put an end to the mloiion.”* 
^ Vain ho])* ! Sir Harford Jones was at that time not many 
<iays’ sail from Bushire^J and before Malcolm finally 
^ (piitted Cylciitta, had started fairly on his race tOjTehcraii. 

The Su])remo' Uoveniment now more urgently tlian 
licfore a<ldresscd instructions to the nominee of ilie Britisli 
Caliinet, ordering him to retire from riTsi;u The Council 
were all agreed tipoii the siWiject. Mr. Lumsden and Mr. 
CoJebrooko^ who were Members of Council at the time, 

will precede tlic French expedi^on to India. There appears to be 
rc^on, by the late advices, to sujypose that the consent of the Porte 
may have been obtained to t>'e passage of the French army. In this 
case, the ai)prvach of the army may be earlier tbal/ on the former sup- 
'n, and it will have lees difficulty to enconutor. The route of 
our divisiot*^ must in this eVent be throngli the ten;jtory of Bagdad. 

^ . I incline, under all the circnmstancea now known to me, to 

think that the force stationed at Karrack should be greater than "'a 
before looked to.” — Jkcords,'] 

* MS. Correspondence of Sir John Malcolm. 
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Gxproasoi themselves c%eii mo/o streu^Gy on the* subject 
than "the^ Govcrnor-Cjcncral. All avA’o ccrtain«thtit Sir 
^Harford 5one^ must eitlict fail si^iaUy, or \}isgrace and 
-emhirrass tlic ‘^)veriiiuciit by !t deliisivc aiccess. He 
might be i*qi^)uLsed‘^at BiishfiPe — oi;l*iifflcd a^^hiraz-^or 
drawn into a treaty favoimable to tlie Frcncl!. •Tn an^ 
cjise, jt was assumed that he wjis sure to bring discredit 
on the British Uovcniment and thc^ast India ’Com jiany. 
Without asserting that the conduct (/f the Persian Court 
had been such as to call for a deckiTation of v-^ar from the 
ruj^rs of British India, it was contended, and*i!bt, j)erhaps, 
jvithoiit ijome show of reason, that any advances macTe at 
such a time would C(5mpromisc its dignity;^ and that IJic 
attitude to be assumed shoidd he ndlicr ^aie of reserve 
tlian of solicitation. Both parties were in an cmbiUTass- ‘ 
ing positi^i.. Whilst Lord Minto was writing lettcr%t«> 
8ir Haijbrd Jones, tclliiig him that if hf did«iot iitinic- 
diatcly close his mission, all his ])roccc(lings w'ould be 
publicly repudiated,* Sir Haifoyl Jones, na rc])fbsciitativik 
of the sovereign, was repudiating the ]»i-occedings of the 
Supreme Government of India, an(l*< ftering«to answer, 
with his fortune and his life for Jiny li^stilo proceedings 
on the pMii*of the British, not provoked by tluJ Perkins 
themselves. The govcnnn(;rit ftkl its best to disgrace Sir 
Haiford Jones 4)y dWionouring his bills* and 'ignoring his 
jjroocedings ; and Sir II ai-ford Jones lowered the clvira^tcr 
of the Imlian Government by d(Marfl]g tJiat it had no 
authority to revoke his n?.casufe8 or to nullify his engc^e- 
ments with the Persian Court. , • 

* • 

* In one of tlips* letters, written in February, 1809, it is J»“I' 
cannot venture^ Jo omit ac^^uaiuting ^o\f that, jn the eveny)f '^ur not 
complyin*^, without further reference or delay, with the instructional 
(Jinveyed in this letter, by closing your mission and retiring from 
Persia, it has ij^en dcteimined, and lueasurc'i ha^e been taken accord- 
ingly, to disavow your public cliaractd? in tliat country subsequent to 
your re<"jipt of my letter «f 31st of October.” — [.1/X Jiccords.] 
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In t£c mean while, Brigadier Malcolm had saiCcd'down 

the Bay'^:jf BengJil,*aiid reiichod Bombay by the first day 

of Deceriilvir. His instructions had preredeft him ; a, 

select force of •some tfro thousand men w'as ready to 

receive £t orders and ]>y the iSlh of r January the 

cxjjcdifioii w'as prepared, at all to take ship for the 

(liilf, to pounce ui)on Karrack, and to strike a great- panic 

into t]M3 reCellious heart the Persian nation. “But,” 

says Malcolm, in one of liis voluminous narratives, “ the 

accounts V heard of tfed great change caused in the affairs ' 

of Kprope *by tlie general iiisuiToction of Spain, and the 

consequent improbability of Buonaparte making an early 

attack upon c India, combined witll the advance of Sir 

Harford Jonor into fersia, kid me to suspend the sailing 

of the expedition. My conduct on that occasion was 

lapaoured by a])])rol)ation, and the expedition counfer- 

inaihied.”*’ But though the military expedition was 

countermanded, tlie Mission was not. Malcolm, confident 

tliat the ^proceedings of ^uch a man as Jones, for whom 

he entertained tlie profoiiudest j^ossible contempt, could 

be attended only ‘with disjustrous failiue, determined to 

proceed to Pcraui, in 8[)ite of the civilian’s iq'counts of 

hit; favou’-ablc reception. “ I have private acconnts from 

I hishirc,” be wrote on Cfiris^inas-cvc, whicli state that 

Sir Hjiiford Jones is, oi* prctciidl5' to' be, completely 

rnnfident of a success which every child 'with him sees is 

nnattaiiiablc through* tlie luoaiis he uses. His friends 

iirtw believe he will go on* in spite of any oixlcrs he may 

receive fr'oin the (lovciwior-Ceueral. I mean to f/o on too 

(there is, indeed, nothing in these despatches that can 

stop ’•:>ie for a m(»nicnt), so ,we shall have K^^nemess (as the 

sailors say) in thc**Culf.”* Such, fiidced, was the feeling 

bidweeii the two diplomatists, and so little was it d/s- 
« 

i 

* MS. Curreaimidence of Sir John Malcolm — December 24 , 1808 . 
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guisQliy^at the Shah,t perceiving plainly the txjie state 
of the* case, abused Malcolm beforp Jones, and Jones 
before Malcolm, as the^best means, in his opinTon, of 

* ingratiating fiimself with them hpth. * , * 

• In March, 1809, the preliminary* tr^at^J^as inter- 
changed, on the part of their reSpectiye so^ !»^gnB,*Ur 
Sir Harford Jones and Meerza SheiFee. No treaty before 
or since was ever interchange^ under such extraordinary 
s,nd unbecoming circumstances. Meerze Sheifee, the 
prime minister of Persia, was old and jnfirm man. 
His ago and rank among his owii*people haii^iveii him a 
sort of license to speak with an amount of freedom, such 
as is not tolerated among Eiu*opeans in social, much less 
in diplomatic converse. There wa» an infentional indbfi- 
niteness in one of the articles of the treaty, which was to^ 
be referred to the British Government for specific adjust- 
nfent, atid*]Vfeerza Sheffee, not understanding or approving 
of this* blurted out thixt the British envoy designed to 
‘‘ cheat ” him. The figiu^c used in the Pei-siqji language 
is gross and offensive, and th#m)rd ^ have employed but 
faintly ^expresses the force of the insult. Jones had not 
patience to bear it. Ho started uj), sc^izod tfie counter- 
part tre^lydying signed on the carj)et before him, gave 
it to Mr. Morigr, and then turning to the 'astonished 
Wuzeer, told Jiini^that hefvas a stupid olik blockhead to ^ 
dare to use such words to the representative .(if the King ^ 
of England, and that nothing bi^ re^ject for thcToj-siau 
monarch restrained him from^ knocking out the old man’s 
brains against the wall. “ Suiting the action the word, 

I then,” says Jones, in his owfi naiTative of his mission, 

“ pushed hirp with a slight degree of violence {igains^tJ)(* ^ 
wall wdiiclU^^as belynd him,* Jacked, over thc^ffflxllcs on 
the floor, loft tke room in darkness, and rode hon^ 
“without any one of the Persians daring to impede my 
passage.” II is not surprising that, after sucii a scone 
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its this, "tlic rcrsi.Tiis .shoftld Imvj shaken thcii^ hgads, 
and said,- Allah! this Fcringhcc is either drunk 
or mad.” * ‘ ' 

l^ut, in spite of this and other untoward occurrcivics, 
the‘ prolinih'AT^''" treaty was "duly intei^-hanged. It bears 
dktc tho^l'^it.h of «March, 1809. By this treaty, the Shah 
of Persia, declaring all other engaj',cments void, nove- 
nantiiig ‘‘not to ]) 0 rFut any European force whatever to 
l^ass tlirough Persia, either tow’ards India, or towards 
tlie })orts oT th:it, coiihiry.” He further undertook, in 
tlie event of flic Britisli dominions in India being attacked 
or iifvadcd hy tlie Afghans or any other power, “ to. 
.‘df(\rd a force /or the protection of the said dominions.”' 
On thcj i>art of thcd?i*itish (lovernment, it was stipulated 
•that, in case any h^iiropeaii force had invaded, or should’ 
iiiv;^c, the territories of the King of Persia, his 
Ih’itannic Majesty should allbrd to the Shah a forc(>, or, in 
lieu of it, a subsidy, with waidikc ammunition, such as. 
gnus, mu:^cts, <i:c., and ^fheers, to tJie amount that 
might be to the advantjige of both parties, for the expul- 
sion of the* force so invading.” The general provisions of' 
the treaty were * included in this, but the anticipated 
aiTiyal of Jlrigadicr Malcolm with a military cxi^editiou 
ill the Persian (lulf rendered^ it necesshry that certain 

♦ specific articles should be inserted w'itb especial reference 

• to this movciii(‘n1. It was provided that the force slioul<l 
on no account pos^sc.^s^dtself of Karrack or any other 
places ill the Persian (hilf y hut that, unless required by 
the (Toveritor-dcnor.il foi; tlie defence of India., it should 
be held at the disposal of the Persian^ shah, the Shah 
fnKl^rt''^ing to ivt u\e j[. ip a friendly ihiVliiier, and to 
direct his^overnors'to siqiply it with pi’ovisfhns “<it the 
fair prices t»f the day." ^J'his prcliniiiifuy' treaty Avas con- 
voj'cd hy Mr. Morio!-, aoctmqianicd by a Persian ambas- 
sador, to Kiigland, where it Avas duly ratified and ox- 
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cliaiigecli; and Sir Harford Jcfties was confirmed in tho 
post 6f ttpsidcut Minister at tlio of Tchcr^i. , 

The sAocegs of Sir Harford Jonys embarrassed tho 
Bri^ish-Indian Gt)vemment evcnnnorc.tlim (hd the appre- 
* licnsion of Jiis faihire. LoM Mint?o and h^^councillors 
were sorely perplexed. It was desirable, aUT they* all 
iickiHjwledgcd, that the engagements entered into .by the 
representative of the CouA #f England should be com- 
})lctecl ; but it was not dcsimble that the Indian Goveni- 
mciit should be degraded in the of the Pdfcsian Court. 
B^ween their anxiety to acce])t Iho thing^ftone and to 
.disgiace* the doer, they were thrown into a state of •ludi- 
crous embarrassmentt-* The resolution, however, at wliich 
tlicy arrived was, under all i;he eirc’liaistaupcs of the case, 
as reasonable as eoidd be expected. It was determined to* 
accept Sirp^p-rford Jones’s treaty, and to leave the diggity 

of the*British-Iiidian Government to be vindicated* on a 

• • • 

Mr. Lumsden Mi'ote a minute (J^ly 10, 4809), in wltich he says* 
must cither coiitmue to employ afthc Court of Persia an agent 
ill whom^we have no confidence, wlie has .slnnliously endeavoured to 
degrade the authority of the Government of ludit, under whose orders 
lie was plfJted^ or by deputing an agent of our own to Teheran, whilst 
he continues there acknowledged bjr the Persian Government as the 
representative of hffs Britannic Jlajesty, we may expose the public 
interest to dang*:* h'ow the presence in PeiT>ja of two distinct 
authorities, who cannot act in concert, hut will, it is to he feared, 
necessarily counteract each other, and occasion ^gi’cat perplexity to the 
Persian minister. ” At the same time, Mr. Colebrooke wrote : ‘ ‘ Our 
situation as regards Sir H. Jones is certainly difticult*aud embarrafllsing 
in the extreme. We are desirous of fulfilling the engagements he has 
contracted, and of maintaining the alliance concluded by him. And 
we are glad th^ he should continue at the Couit of Peisi^> witch 
the w'avering Vunsels of tJiat Court, *an3 to oppose the revif^ffm* French 
influence at it, until ]j|e can he replaced hy our own envoy ; hut hy* 
either re-accrediting him with the Court, or ^ilenlly executing his 
engagements, wf acquiesce m the continued degradation of this goveriw 
meut. ' ' — [ J//S'. Records. ] 
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future 'occasion. Perhapfc it 'wouM have been m better 
quietly /o have lived dbwn the slight ; for it (jost fi large 
sum of money to satisfy the' British- Indiq^i Gbvenimciit 
that it had re-cstfildished its name af the Court of the 
Persian, opA confoupded th^^ malignity* of Jopes.* 

• This^ is ti curious chapter of diplomatic history. Jt is 
one, too, which has evoked from the partisans of botJj 
parties aii c:KtraordinAry amount of bitterness. It hardly 
comes within the proper compass of this history to nan-.ite 
the iucideifcS of the aliAassadorial wai*, still less to coiii- 
meiit upon* Ichein. But it may be briefly remarked ,that 
all parties were i^TOiig? Mistakes were unquestionably 
committed by Malcolm, by Jones; and by the Indian 
Government. , Tliorc' wjis jyi old feud between the tuo 
• former, which certainly did not tend to smooth down the 
di^cidtics which had arisen ; and the Gavemment of 
India was -not very patient of the home-born int^ference 
with what it conceived to be its rightful diplomatic prer«)- 
^tive. holies, tho^igh receiving his crcdentialB from the 
Crown, was placed in subordination to the local goveni- 
inent, an<L ought tb have obeyed its mandates. ‘That he 
would have done 'so, had he received instructions to with- 
dmw before he had fairly entered upon his work, it is only 
just to assume ; but havifig once made his appearance in 
. Persia as thb representative of his sj&vereign, he thought 
that lie cduld not abiuidon his mission under orders from 

(I i 

* On the details of Malcolm’s supplementary mission it is unneces- 
sary to dwell. iCs political results are compressible into the smallest 
possible space! It was, indeed, a mere pageant ; and a very costly, 
but not wiiolly u profitless one. It yielded a considerable hai'vest of 
litefllr^and scientific results, among the most important of which may 
be mcntio^£' Malcolm’ai elaborate and valuable “ Uii>tory of.tPersia” 
'u.nd the present Sir Henry J’ottinger’s admiraUc ‘ ‘ Account of Belu- 
chistan works which, it has been well said, *'not only filled up an 
important blank in our knowledge of the East, but vhich materially 
helped to fix the literary character of the Indian services ” 
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the Indfau Government without lowering the dignity of 
the CrowR. ‘ o t 

• He did no4 commence 'his expedition to ^Persia until 

• some time after Malcolm haxf retired*; aiijd when he 
went at lost, it was under urgent solicitation, from }he 
Governor-General to proceed there witEout (felay. He 
canned, therefore, be chafed with indelicacy or pre- 
cipitancy. He went only wheA the «oast was" clear. That 
lie succeeded better than Malcolm must be attributed 
mainly to the “ chapter of accidebfs,” for he was a man 
of «rastly inferior parts. Malcolm says that ft was/)wiiig 
to his nteasures that Jones was enabled to advance-^that 
the mmour of his military preparations, overawed the 
Persian Court — and that all the rest was d^ne by bribery, 
1'hat there was at that time little hope of any mission 
succeeding* without bribery, no man know better ttian 
Malcolm.* But Malc(,>lm could not ^iribe his wdy to 
Teheran in the spring, because the French were then 
dominant at Court. Had he waited* till the aiTtumnl thti 


* It just to Sir John Malcolm that his^iews of this question of 
bribery, with reference to his proceedings and (kose of Sir H. Jones, 
should be giveu in his own words : “Everything then,” he wrote, 
“with Jones is a question of monqy. By cash alone 'all pofitical 
questions are decided — one article* fif a treaty he^ values at so much, 
another has its price alscf. Is a French agent to be removed ? the price * 
of his dismissal is as regularly settled as the price of a" hor^e. ^ The 
dismissal of one (Monsieur Jouanin) has ibeen ^purchased four times;;;— 
three times by advances of subsidyi and once with 50,000 piastres to 
monsieur himself ; and I suspect the convenient instrument of extoftion 
is not yet far from,Tabruz. This is a dOuntry in which one cannot go 
on without a large expenditure of money ; but it should never form^the 
basis of our ^qf&nection, as it now ,doq^ ; and if we add t^r^r large 
annual bribe (fbr a pectfuiary subsidy over the applicafira or which 
we have no control, ncisst be considered fuch) disbursements on every 
occasion where Persia shows an inclinatiCv^ tow^s our enemies, we 


shall lose both hur money and our rep^jitation.” — j 
to Mr, Manesty, Feb, 23, 1610. MS,] 
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roiid would have been lubricated Tor him. Oue^thini? at 
least is certain. Nothing could have been more«,fortunate 
than the fniscarriage of Malcohifs military txpedition. It* 
Avould Ijiiva^ em*b{MTp,sse'd oui* future proceedings, "and t 
entailed ^ cirgfe \raslcv of public money. Ab*to the ques- 
fioii of ^)rcrogatrve, it w<juld be little use to discuss it. It 
has been settled long ago. J'he Crown ministers’ have 
taken into \hcir ow^ii iiaiids the appointment of our 
Persian anihassadors, and the conduct of all subsequent 
ncgotiati<ms with the (vc’i*siau C%nirt. Henceforth we shall 
have jto regard the relations subsisting between Pe2«ia 
and *(lreat Britain as affairs beyond the contrtfl of the? 
East India (bmpany and their representatives, and to look 
upon the rniristers of the Crown as responsible for 
• all that we liave to contemplate in that quarter of tlio- 
world.^ * * , * 

• # • 

* From 1820 to 188 C, however, the nomination of the Persian envoy 

was ^gaiu vested in the Indian (fovernment ; but the diplozmrtio 
^iontrol was not relinquisliod tfce Foreign- office. 


Notk to New Edition (18.^C'. — The arguments with whrth Malcolm 
Kupi^rted th/' proposal for the occupati m of the island of Karrack, may 
be advautag(‘ously given in tliis as they arc act forth in his own 

t, ^ words ill his “ Life aud Correspoiidliict* ” : — ^ 

• Fb'sf. Thltt- in the event of an attempt to invade India being 
made by an Europcan<^Stat<>, it vras impossible to place any depend 
once on the clforts of the King of Persia or the Pacha of Baghdad, 
unlhsB w(' possessed the immediate power of punishing their 
hostility and* treachery. - ^ 

Secovditj. llliat the States of Persia, Eastern, Turkey, and Arabia 
wefe, Cpoin their actual condition, to be considered \ 'ss in the light 
of rogiihti' ‘^overnmests than as countiies full 'ol conbiistible 
materials, which any natifu whose interest"! it promoted, might 
throw into a flame. ’ * 

Thirdly. That though the J^rencU and Russians i&ight, no doubt, 
in thuii' advance, easily conquer those States, in the event of their 
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opposillg their progress, it ^aa thei^ obvious policy to ayoid any 
contest Mvih the inhabitonte of the country tlirough which they 
passed, as siich must, in its progress, inevitably diminvh the re* 
sources of Vhose^ countries, a^iel thereby increase the difficulty of 
supporting their armies— which difficulty formqd the chief, if not 
•the sole, obstacle to th^r advance. -» ‘ ^ 

Fourthly, Th^t though it was not to bo conceived th^^ the K^n^ 
of Persia or Pacha of Baghdad would willingly allow any Kuropeau 
army tp pass through his countij, but there was every ground to 
expect that the fear of a greater evil was J^kely not ‘only to make 
those rulers observe a neutrality, but to dispose them to aid tlie 
execution of a plan which they could n^t resist, ant^^ make them 
desire to indemnify themselves for siibiiiission to tv power they 
dreaijiyed by agreeing to share in the plunder of weaker Stt^(es — a 
line of policy to which it was too obvfous they would be ulftted, 
and to which their fear,i weakness, and avarice made it probable 
that they would accede. ® 

Fifthly. That under a contempfation of such o6biirrenccs, it ap- 
peared of ultimate importance that the English Government should 
instantly poseet : itself of means to throw those States that favoured 
the approach of its enemies, into complete confusion *md destruc- 
tion, in order that it might, by diminishing their*resoui’ce8, increase 
the principal natural obstacle that opposed the adv%pce of> an 
Eui'opean army, and this system, when ♦^hat ^Government had once ' 
established a firm footing and a position situated on the confines 
of Persia hnd Turkey, it could easily pursue, witli a veiy modorato 
force, and without any great risk or expenditure^ 

Sixthly. VhsCw with an established footing in the Gulf of Persia* 
which must soon become the cmpori.um of our commerce, the Seat 
of our political negotiations, and '.i ddpot for our military stores, we 
should be able to ^tablisli a local influence and strength that would 
not only exclude other European nations from that quarter, but 
enable us to carry on negotiations and military operations with 
honour and security to any extent, we desired; whereas, without 
it, w'c must continue at the mercy of the fluctuating pplicy of un- 
steady, impotent,, and faithless Courts, adopting expensive and 
useless measures of defence at every uncertain alarm, and bejpg 
ultimately obl^^d either to abandon the scene altogethei^;)' when 
danger aerially Came, to fiicur the most de3|)crutc liazara of com- 
plete failure by sendings a military expedi ion which must trust for 
its subsistence and safety, to States who les kjr>\vn, not only from 
the individual Character of their rulers, but fi'om their actual|,. 
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condition and character, to ^ undeaeiTing of a moment's con- 
fidence.^ *’ \ 


Seventhly. That thet'e was^great danger in any delay^-as the plan 
recommended could only be expeeted to be bei^pficiol if adopted 
when there was a time to zcature it and to organise all our qieans 
ofidefence bOxore the enemy we]:e too far advanced; otherwise that 
jn^mcntai?^ irritation whioh must be excited by its Adoption, would 
only add to the many other advantages which our want of foresight 
and attention to our interests in that quarter had already given to 
our enemies, c « 
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CHAPai'ER V. 

[1808—1809.] 

The Missions to Lahore and Cauhul — ^The Aggressions qfKunjcet Singh 
^•Mr. Metcalfe at Umritsur — Treaty of 1809 — Mr.^Blphii^tone’s 
Missicgi — ArriTal at Peshawur — Rdbeption by Shah SooJ&h — 
Withdrawal of the Mission — ^Negotiations with the Ameers of 

. Sindh. • 

• • • 

It was while Sir Harford Jones was making his way * 
frojn Bomfiay to Bushire, in the months of Scptcmihor 
and Oc{obor, 1808, tln^t the Missions^jbo Canhnl *iand 
Lahore set out for their respective destinations. Since 
the time when the rumoured ^ajj)roach of lui^amiy of • 
invasion \inder Zemaun Shall had troubled the hearts of 
the EugKsh in India, the might of the ^oiira»ee rulers 
had been gi-adually declining, tis a ucm ]jo\vei*, threatening 
the integrity *of tlic Afghan dominions, swelled into bulk 
and significance, iftid sjiread i^sefr over the countiy between 
the Sutlej and fhe IfAlus. Jt wois nt> longer* ]mssible t(> 
regard with indiftercnce the growtli of this new empite. 
Wo had supplanted the Mahrattai? on* the hanks of the" 
Juiniia, and brought ourselves into jiroxiriiity 'with the 
Siklis. A group of petty jirincipahties wore beifig rajiidly 
consolidated into great cnijiire by the sti’oug hand anjl 
caiiacious intejiiect of Kunject ^Siijgh, and it ha(y>como 
apparent^o life British that thencoforfh, for good or for « 
evjl, the wull of the Sikh ruler nuLsl* exercise an influence 
over the couii%dK of the rulers of Hiiufostfui. . 

It w’as part of Lord Minto’s jioiicy at this time, as we 
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liavc seen, to include the Lahore chief in the p' ^at Anti- 
fiallicaiK/ confodci'Mcy with which he had dctc9*iiiiucd t«> 
frustrate ‘the magnificent desigils of Napokon. But the 
posture of affair^' on our ‘northern frontier was such tis to ■ 
oc^ion pome embarassment in the touncir-Cliambcr of 
?!]?alcutta. The military power of the Sikh rajah had 
been put forth, with almost unvarying success, for the 
subjection of the petty principalities within his reach; 
and now it appeared that he was desirous of reducing to 
a state of vassalage all the chiefs holding the tract of 
<‘-ount.iy which lies between the Sutlej and the Juhina. 
Inhere was much in this to perplex and eTnban*ass l-iord 
Minto and hia colleagues. It was desirable, above all 
things, to maLitain a friendly power beyond the f)*ontier ; 
but whether tliis w’cre to be done by supporting the 
Sikh chiefs in the (hs-Sutlej territories, cveri at the risk 
of actual hostilities with Runjeet Singh, oi* wheJicv, on 
the other hand, it were expedient to saci'ificc the petty 
I chieftains^ to Runjeefc’s an^ution, and enter into an offen- 
sive and defensive alliance against the Persians and the 
French with that prince, were questions which agitated 
the minds of our Indian statesmen, and found no very 
satisfactory solution in the elaborate minutes whiclj thev 
j)rovokcd. Lord Minto, wh ist expressing his natuial 
inclination to assist a weak country agalnsf the usurpation 
of a powerful neighbour, and fully recognising the prin- 
ciple of non-interference, so consistently inculcated hy the 
(Joveniment at home, maintained that the emergency of 
the case was such as to justify a departiiio from ordiiiaiy 
nijcs of conduct, and a violation of general maxims of 
l>olicy.N. Tlio ilcfenco of India against tho: dangers of 
, P^rcnch invasion was seated to be the n^ost pressing object 
of attention, and cn+' .,Ied to most weight in the delibciVi- 
^tions of the state : but it was doubted whether the alliance? 
with Runjeet Singh would effectualljr secure that desirable 
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end,* Jpliilst it was ccrtfjiii that .the gradual exteo^ion of 
his doviiAions would be permaneutly injurious to British 
interests ii the East. It, was desirable, in a Sord, to 
Secure his alliS^nce and to check, his prcfjunijftion at the 
•same time. Any act of hostility and^ Siscjmilcsy on our 
part might throw him into the annS of Holkar Jftjd Scin-t 
diah, and other native princes; and a confederacy might be 
fonned against us, that would disturb the pcg.co India 
for years. Starting, however, with tlie assumption that 
, the French were undeniably about Jbo invade Jlinriostan, 
it was contended by the (iovemob-Gcneral, •tjiat whilst 
the iTative princes w'ould be inclined to wait the c<i^ging 
o'f the gi-eat western liberator, it was our policy to husband 
our strength for the grand stniggJo witit our ten-ihre 
European opponent. “We are, in reality,^ wrote Lord 
Minto, “ oidy waiting on both sides for a more convenient 
time to fttriTte. We know that Holkar and Scindinh,^^lio 
Ilajah of Bliurtpore, and probably other cMt'fs, have tiikcn 
their paii:, and arc sharpening their weapons in e^ii^cctaiion 
of a concerted signal.” • • * 

Thus, ^ oscillating between two couiipes of ]>olicy, and 
considering the question solely as one of <6f])e(iienry — that 
kind of eipcdiciicy, however, to which something of dignity 
is imparted by a great iiationaUcrisis, real or sup])osed — 
the (TOvcnior-Gpncrj\]i^at la^ttcaiue to fiwour, an opinion 
that sound policy dictated a streniums effort the part 
of the British Government to cur|^ thg aggressive* s[’irit 
of tlic Sikh conqueror, and to set a limit to his clomijiions. 

• 

* “I doubt,” wrote Lord Minto, ‘‘whether Lb; jealousy would 
Verrnlt him to admit,* by treaty, our troops freely into his couiitny, 
aud to consenj 'that we should est*bli«h such posts both,, in front 
against the^nemy and elsewhere for the pu|pos^ of communication, as 
should i-ender us indepefident of bis fidelit I If does not accede to 
this, w'e shall dejive little benefit from his alliance.* — \MiiiuU of Lord 
Minto : MS, AVeorcis.] • % 
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It was seriously debated by Lord Minto whether Eunject 
should not at once be deprived of all power td work us 
mischief^;^ but the recollection of the advantagc 3 of main- 
taining, if possible, a longer peace, and’ of the non- 
interference system ^^o strenuously enforced upon him by 
ttlife homc'buthorities, Suggested the expediency of following 
a more cautious line of policy, and merely simulating, in 
the first in^^tance, an intention to oppose a hostile front 
to the aggressiveness of the Sikhs. “ If it were not found 
expedient,” wrote Lord Minto, “ ultimately to pursue or 
to favour those views,- 'the apprehension alone of so great 
daivi^^r brought home to him, may lie expected to r6Mer 
Runjeet Singh more subservient to our wishes than any 
concessions oi^ compl'ances will ever make him.” 

In this cdhjuncturc the Governor-General, harassed 
and perplexed by doubts, was fortunate in the personal 
(‘htiracter of the officer to whom liad been entrusted the 
conduct of thet 'mission to the Sikh ruler. Mr? Charles 
Metcalfe Jiad early recommended himself to the favourable 
^ consideration of Lord WSllesley, who was never slow to 
recognise in the junior officers of the state the promise of 
future eminence * He had been but a short time in the 
service, when the Governor-General placed hrn Ai his own 
Office — that best nursery of Indian statesmen — and ho 
soon confirmed the cxpectiZtibns tl^t had been formed 
of his judgment and intelligence by proving himself, in 

* A remarkably able paper, on the disposal of the subsidiary force 

whicli, under th provisions of the defensive alliance with Scindiah, 
that prince Lad agreed to rece^ye, drawn up by Mr. Metcalfe, in 1804, 
conduced mor^ perhaps, than anything else to confiVm Lord Wellesley's 
hi^h opinion of the young civilian's talents. Or: a copy of it now 
before the following marginal note, ^written cthe Gtovemor- 
^ Oenend’s fine, bold, cha^^teristic hand: — ^^**ThiB paper is highly 
creditable to Mr. Metcalfj^s character and talents. It may become 
very useful. A copy of .t should be sent to the Comjuander-in-Chief, 
t ind another to Major Malcolm*. — ^W.” 
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the cilmj of the ComiAiinder-in-Chief, and at the Court 
of Dettii* an officer of equal coiuuge and sagacity. • The 
estimate Whichi Loixl WelkRdey had fomicd o£ his talents 
Vas i^ccepted by Lord Minto ; and ip ithe whDlo range, of 
* the civil service — a Service nef er wajiUng id adn^istrativ j 
and diplomatic ability of the highest order — it is probable 
tliat he could not now have found a fitter agent to‘ cany 
out his policy at Lahore. • • * 


On the 1st of September, 1808, Mr. Metcalfe crossed 
, the Sutlej, and on the 11th of tlft^^ same mcjjith mot the 
Sikh niler at Kussoor. The conduct of the *[lajal\ was 
arbitrary, and ca]>ricious. At oiib time courteous and 
friendly, at another •querulous and^ arrogant, he now 
seemed disposed to enter hit® our views a«d to aid our 
designs ; and then, complaining bitterly of the inter- 
ference of tlip British Government, insisted on his right 
to occiq^Jr the countiy beyond the Jumna, Nor did* he 
confine his opposition to mere verbal argument, ^or 
whilst the British envoy w'as in* his camp, he set 
out to illustrate his . views by crossing the river, seizing 
FurreedkSte and UmballaL, and otherwise ovcriffwing the 
petty Sikh chiefs between the Sutlej and the Jumna.* 

* ® • f 

* ** The Rajah coupled his acquieswiice in the proposed arrange- 
ments of defence against an myadvhf European army with the condi- 
tion of being permitted 'to* extend his dominions over the Sikh 
territories between the Sutlej and the Jumna. He also provisitmaljy 
demanded that the British Government shoAd ndl interfere in favour 
of the King of Caubul in his aggressions against Ijiat monarch*# 
dominions- -at the same time shackling the advance of the British 
troops into his county, and the establishment of the nece|Bar 7 depots, 
with conditions which .would render any engagements with him fow 
that purpose entirely mefheient and nugatory. Even during th < refer- 
ence he mad^.«t9*gofemment bn these demaudi|^ he* crossed the Sutlej to 
attack the Sikh territorie:# The extreme je* lousy and suspicion of us 
eviiteed by the Rajah, together with his own v^nduet and ambitious 
character, rendereOFit iudisi)enBabiy necessary to resist his pretensions to 
sovereignty over the territories on this side of the Sutlej, and the Rajah 
VOL. !• ' O 
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On tile receipt of this intelligence by the .Oafcutta 
Council, ^t was debated "whether it would be expedient 
to adopt iliQ, more dignified coarse of ordejing^r. Met- 
calfe to withdraw at ^once ft-om the Sikh camp, and^ re- 
guj^liiig the conduct ,of Runjeet Singh as, an outrage 
against the British Government, to take measures at once 
to chastise him ; — whether, as recommended bjr Mr. 
Edrnonstone', who akvays d^rought a sound judgment to 
bear upon such questions, and whose opinions were seldom 
disregfirdef Jiy the Gq\cmor-General, to limit the nego- 
tiatiops wifh Runjeet Singh to defensive measures against 
the French, leaving the^ question of the subjugation of the 
(iis-Sutlej stages for future adjustment ; — or whether it 
would not bft more ])rudei:vt to direct Mr. Metcalfe -to 
* encumber himself as little fis possible with engagements 
ofCiiy kind — to ado})t a cautious and tcmppijsing lino of 
policy, so as to,qidmit of fi*cquen4; references to Csijcutta in 
the course of bis negotiations, and to wfiit for anytliing 
that mig*iit chance ‘to be ^written down in oiir favour iii 
that great ‘^chapter of^accideuts,” wliieh so often enabled 
us to sok/e the, most ])er])lexing questions, aii(f to over- 
coiiie the most jJrcssing difficulties.'"’ 

^This was the course finally adopted. dJi one point, 
however, tlie tone of Go’Ajnipu'iit was ^lecided. Runjeet 
Singh had required the Iflritisli ^-V'yerr.meut to pledge 
ifself not to interfere with liis jiggrcssions against Caubul ; 
and Mr. Metcalfe 'sn.is now informed, that “were the 

Rajah to coKclude engagements with tlic British Govcrii- 

• 

jffis requiroef to withtlraw liis army.” — [Statf^ment in Jmii'uctions to 
Mr Jdnstone: MS. Jiccq^’da^ * 

* “ The point to film^t in our present transact ‘Dilfe'fTith the Rajah 
of Lahore,” wrote Lord ^linto, “appears tc be that we should keep 
ourselves as fi'ec ca^he done without a rupture. I should, on fhis 
principle, rather wish to ig-otract than to acceler.te the treaty.” — • 
{^Minute of Lut'd Minto : MS. Becords,] 
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merit the tnic spiAt of unanimity and confidence, wo 
■couM not accede to any proposition upon tie pai*t of 
Ciiubul^njujioua to liis. Interests : micombiped with such 
■ engagements, that (question (ofdiis aggi^ssio«s against the 
Caubul tcp’itorieS) cannot •po8sil)ly foiln ai-tic^) ^of 
agreement bctw’^cen this government find t£c Rajah of 
Laliorc ; and on this gi'ound the discussion of it 'may be 
properly rejected. At the ^aine®time, if* the occasion 
should arise, you may inform the Rajah tluit Mr. Elphin- 
stone is not authorised to cone^ddc with^Aie State of 
Caubid any engagements injurious tt) his intTircsts^ You 
w ill be, careful, however, as yoft have Intherto been, to 
avoid any jdedge on*the part of government wdiicli might 
preclude any future ongagenaents w'ltW thc^jiate of (^lubul 
on that subject.” And whilst Mr. Metcalfe was carrying* 
out this ^esjnporising ])olicy inculcated by the (Jidtutta 
councij troops were j)ushed foi-ward t^ the fj-outfbr to 
watch the movements of the Ihinjabco chief. A Ixxly 
of King’s and Comijaiiy’s troojj^s, uucUt ( h‘neral*St. Ixgoi'j 
and another under Colonel OchtcTlouy, comi)(>se(l entirely 
of nati\^e regiments, were-^jx^sted in tfio ^neighlfourluxxl »>{ 
Loodliianah, ready, at a moment’s notice* to take the field 
against tlic* followers of Nanuk. Vested with p«)Utical 
autliority, the latter ofiicer^ on* the !)th of Eebi’uary, 180!), 
issued a proch*tuati«» calling upon the Sdvh j’uler to with- 
draw' his troops to the further side of the 'Sutlej, iTnd 
idaciiig all the (.!is-Sutlej i)rinciii{jftitic5 under the ])rotec- 
tion of the British Coverimift’nt. It was f>laiu tliat •^ve 
were no longer to be tampered ivith, and tba^ there was 
nothing left to* Ruiijcet Singh but to yifld* a rebietiyit 
compliance ^to ofir terms. ^ , 

U]) tc- time the primary yfhjTct oi the British 
Govomment had t)cen the estal lishment of such .an 
filliance with^the mlci’s of the Bunjtib, as might ensur^j 
a strenuous conjoint opposition* to an Fairopeau army 
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advancing from the West. • But thuse were days whdji a 
constant succession of great changes in the Eui-ojiean 
world necessarily induced a shifting policy on hhe part 
of our Indiai^ statesmen. It was difficult to keej) })aco 
with the mutatiujis wtiich wore passing, .over the political 
htfi-i^on — difecult to keep a distant mission suj)plied with 
instructions which were not likely to become totally use- 
less before they could bropglit into effective operation. 
With Mr. Metcalfe at Umritsur it was compai’atively easy 
to communicate. He been ordered to temporise — ^to 
do nothing ia a hurry ; and he had succeeded so well as 
to protfact his negotiations until the spring of 1809. The 
dcl^y was most advantageous to British interests. The 
*‘chai)ter of accldenl^p worked mightily in our favour^ 
The war with ^'^apoleon had now been canied into the 
.Spai:\^li ])eiiinsula, and it demanded all the energies of the 
Emjjwor to maintain his position in Europe. Thc'-neces^ 
sity of auti-Gallican alliances in India became less and 
Ipss argcn4i. The yalue of Sikh friendship dwindled 
ra])idly down, and the ])r6tehsions of the Sikh mlcr natu- 
rally (Icsccn^dcd with-it. The sight of a formidable British 
ibrcc on the frorAier — the intelligence of the Eurojican 
successes of the great “Se])oy General” who, a few years 
before, on the i)lains of Bwur, had given the Mahrattas 
a foretaste of the quality hi his W-ilitaiy skill* — ^tho 

* ,*.* At the tiino when the iiroposal was made for the adjustment of 
differences, the forces on boin sides remained quiet in sight of each 
otheS, when the *ews of the defezit of Junot (Duke of Abrantes) at 
Vimiera, by lihe British army^ under Sir Arthur Wellesley, was 
received in the acamps of General St. Leger and Cfllonel Ochterlony, 
and, as usual, celebrated by royal salutes. The u;use of this tiring 
being mad^ known to ljunject Singh, the S(^lute waq^ V.his special 
command, repeated from al^|^he artillery in his camp — ^a circumstance 
which, whether it be attributed to politeness towards the British com-j^ 
maiiders, with whom he was in treaty, or to a gener^ condemnation 
of the system of Buonaparte, was felt equally agreeable ” — [AskUic 
ATmual JRegiiter,] 
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deciinkig influoiico of the Fmich in Central Jtsia, — and 
inofe than all, perhaps, the wonSerful firmness f^icl courage 
of the you®g English ^fplomatist — suggesl^d^to the wily 
Sikh Rajah the expediency of cca^ii^ \o tamper with us, 
and of for»nngat*once a frrcndly;il!iancdwitl^he Brjji^ * 
He was now in a temper to accede to fhe terms jn’oposed 
to Inui hy the British dij)lomatist ; and aecordhigly, on 
the 2oth of April, 1809, a treaty \fas executed by Runject 
Singh in person, and by Mr. Metcalfe on the part of the 
British Governnicnt, in which th^Jrc was no more mention 
of^thc French tlain if the eagles of Napoleon hfjd never 
tlircatencd the eastern world, ^t was stiimlatcd tfiat the 
Rajah should retain possession of the territories to*the 
*noilh of the Sutlej, but should abstain fi|pm all encroach- 
ments on the possessions or rights of the chiefs on the left 
Jiank of the river. This limitation was merely a pftjsjiec- 
tive (Jic. It had been intended to deppvo Runjeet*of the 
tracts of country which he had previously occupied to the 
south of the Sutlej ; and th^ rougli draft of the treaty 
•contained, as a jiail; of the firsf article as it now stands, 
the words, “ And on the other hand,* tjie Rajah renounces 
all claija to sovereignty over the Sikh chiefs to the south- 
ward of that river, and all right of inteifercnce in* their 
affairs ;”t but this passage Jiad been subsequently erased 
by Lord Miifto, aild Runjeet Singh was now left in posses-* 
sion of the tracts he had originally occupied,* thbugK 
restrained from all fimther cnfiroadlimcnts. The Sikh 
chiefs between the Sutlej •and the Junma, not al«3ady 
under the yoke of Runjeet •Singh, were taken under 

* Ad aci^dentA collision betwe^ sgme of tho Maliomedan sepoys of 
Mr. Metv»iIi'e’EAnission, find a far superio^JboHy of Sikhs, in which the 
inferiority of the latitr was most unmistakeably demonstrated, had no 
* inconsiderable effect upon the min d of Runjeet Singh, who was a spei^ 
tator of the discomfiture of his countrymen. • 

+ MS, Rem'ds, 
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British ])rotccti()ii, and on the />th of May a proclai-iaiion 
was isstied' declaring tlie nature of the connection which 
was thcncefortli to^cxist between them and tl e dominant 
power on tlic ^oiith of the Jnmna. 

^nc the tueanwhilc,* Mr. Elphinstone’s Mission was 
making its w^ay to the Court of Shah Soojah-ool-Moolk. 
The envoy, liiul been originally instructed that he was 
empowered to receive from the King of Caubul i)ro 2 JOsals 
having for tj^eir basis tlie emjdoyment of the power and 
resources of^ that stat( * against the advance of any 
Euro]Ki‘iu army. He was authorised to express a con- 
viction, as regarded offensive operations, that in the event 
of 'Persia beingt found decidedly confederated with the 
Fj-ench in theiK ])rojt3cted ex])odition to India, the British 
*( Government “would not liesitate to ado]>t any plan of 
hostiflty against Persia consonant to the vioA^s of the 
King of Caubul.” But lie was cautioned against entering 
into any jiermanont arningcment, or ])ledging his govciii- 
iticnt to any ulterior iine^oj^ ooiiduct. Everything was to 
be limited to the occasion. It was to be the polic}^ of the 
envoy rather to draw the Court of (Jaubul into solicita- 
tions tt) the British Covernment, than to moke any 
sjioiflaneous offers of assistance. Anti he was insti'ucted 
esjiecially to inj])ress njxm H*? mind t>f tlie King, that 
btitii as regarded secui’ity from withcJ^it* anfl the intenial 
safety and trautiuillity of his own dominions, it was al)ovo 
all things the intei’cst of tla.* Jloiiranee monarch to break 
up ‘the alliance'' existing between the Court of Teherfin and 
those of »St. Petersbuigh Jinti Paris. 

Jhit this idliancc was already in a state of dissolution. 
The siiring of 1809 Ivonght, as Ave have wseen, glad 
tidings from Eurojie the Anglo-Indian caiiital, and all 
fear of a Frencli invasion jiassed away from the mindjS 
of our rulers. Whilst Mr. Metcalfe Avas bringing to a 
conclusion, nTCs])ective of all reference to the French, 
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. • 

liis 16 ii^-pending negotiations with Lahore, Mr.* Elphin- 
stoiKi \tas instructed* tliat the* important events ^which 
had oc«irred in Eurojie would' necessarily induce a 
• modification of the course of policy to he pij’sued at the 
• Court of Caubul.. He was •told tfi^it it^ was no loilgor 
neccssaiy to entertain a thought* of offensive^ •operations 
against Persia, but that the llritish Covernmcnii 'Nvould 
accede to engagements <Jf nature purely defensh^e 
against that state, should such a stipulation appear to be 
an object of solicitude to the Afgjukn monarch. ^"1118 was 
merely stated Jis fin admissible (x>urso. lliie (Joveriior- 
Geileral^ declared that he w'ould wish, if j)ossible, to*<ivoid 
contracting even dofoiisive engagements with the Coiu*t jof 
Caubul ; find added, “ Should the coittyictii^ tliose engage- 
ments be absolutely required by the King, tne eventual aid , 
to be afforde^d by us ought to be limited to supplies of s^ns, 
ordnance, and militaiy stores, rather than of troops'\\ 

The TMission proceeded through Ilekanicr, Bahwulporo,J 
and Mooltan ; and over as they wei^t the most ma 1 *ke(^ 
civility was shown to the Brit?sh* ambassadors. But one 

• 9 

* Under date March 6, ISOOP, 

i" MS. ^ec<j^'d8. Another i)aragraph of these instructions is worth 
quoting. ‘‘Although there is not now the same immediate exigency 
for forming a frienftly connexion witli the Court of Caubul, yet that 
measure is of importaw^, and contains an object of Sound policy, in 
the event, however remote, of either the French or any dlher Euroi^iean ■ 
power endeavouring to fipproach India by ^laB ryute.” • 

J It is worthy of remark in this place, that Mr. Strachey, who 
accompanied Mr. Elphinstone’s MiSSion in the capav^y of sccretifiy, 
and who on this as on oilier occasions evinced the jiosses^on of a high 
order of intellect, drew up a very able memorandum oii*the udvantajes 
of forming a connexion with Bahwul Khan. In this pa]>er there occurs 
the followinj^ pjescient passage: — Bahwul, Khan might also be 
induced, in the event actual hostilities, ^\o invade the territories of * 
Jiunjeet Singh at any point we might suggest, and thereby form an 
iinj)ortaiit diversion, whilst the British army Voulil be advancing froiji 
another quarter of the Sikh territory.”-— liecordt.li 
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thing was wanting to render the feeling towards them a 
pci'vading sentiment of universal respect. They liarfl not 
long cr(&scd the frontier before they discovor»d that a 
more liberaj display of tlic facial characteristics of man-' 
lioTod would elevate them gr/3atly in tJic eyes of a people * 
f/lio aro**unifoi;^nly bearded and moustaclied. * Our 
officers have ever since carefully abstained from incurring 
this reproach; and ^ it miiy*be doubted whether,* ever 
again, any hint will be required to stimulate them to 


* It is 8ai|il''iliat Mr. Elphinstone’s Mission received this hint from 
an Eusopean deserter, named Pensley, who had been entertained, in a 
militory capacity, by Shah Soojah. They might have learui) the lesson 
f»om Mr. Forster^ who, twenty years beforej had travelled in Afghan- 
istan. That entgrprisiog gentlcm 2 ),n, a civil servant of the Company, 
found Ills beard of the greatest service. He suffered it to grow fof 
iifb^ months, and had reason to regret that before ly^ had wholly 
shatmu off Eastern dissociations, ho allowed the rozol!* 'to ijr()fane*‘it. 
Putting himself on^^'oard a lliissian frig^ in the Caspian, lv% thought 
that he might reduce his face to its old Eurcdpcan aspect ; but he tells 
(,UB tTiat ‘‘tliG Chllan envoy, then proceeding on the frigate, expressed 
a surprise to see me, whunf Im thought a Mahomedan, eating at the 
same boanl with the Fussian gentlemen ; hut when he saw a bar1)er 
commencing' an opcf'/itiou on my beard, which I took the oi»poriunity 
of having shaved, he evinced great amazement and indignation ; nor 
did* he, uxtil repeatedly informe<l of my real character, cease his 
reprehension of the act ; during the process of l/hich he threw on me 
many a look of contempt. Wlien Ihe barbei^ l>egau ^o cut off the mous- 
ta^hios, he S'^veral times, in a peremptory manner, required him to 
demist, ''and, seeing thenu gone, ‘ Now,’ said he, ‘ of whatever country 
or sect you may bo, yoiii* disgrace is complete, and you look like a 
w«»man.’ Thusj* after a growth of fifteen months fell my beard, which 
in that peridd had increased tq, a great magnitude, both in length and 
breadth, though it had Inien somewliat shrivelled* by the severity of 
tlfd late winter. When you advert to the gen'eivl importance of an 
Asiatic beard, to the essential sfcrvices Mhich mine hac^endered, and 
to our long and intimate* Mssociation, 1 trust that t^is brief introduc- 
tion of it to your notice will not Ijc deemed impertinent. T^s 
operation of cutting it cught, however, to have been postponed till my 
arrival at Astracan.” ' 
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encourage an Asiatic ^evelop/nent of hair on tiic lower 
j)artiOf*the face. • ^ 

I do fiot intend to trace the projp*oss of trie Mission. 

* The stoi-y has been told wiUh histo/ical ^fidelity and 
■* graphic distinctness in a book whicliis still, after the lapse 
of nearly forty j^ears, the delight of Anglo-Indflan readeft, 
and wliich future generations of writers and carets will 
tiini* to with uiidimiiiishGd . interest. Oi> the 25th of 
February, the Mission entered Peshawur. Crowds of 
, wondering inhabitants came out^*io gaze at the repre- 
sentatives of the nation which luid reduced the gi-eat 
Mojul {.o a shadow, and seated* itself on the thi?»ie of 
Tip})oo. I’ushiiig forward with the outstretched ncck*of 
eager curiosity, they blocked up fh^ public ways. The 
royal body-guards rode among the foot i)asscngers ; lashed , 
at them with their whips; tilted with then* lanoup at 
grave sjjcctators sitting quietly in their own balconies ; 
and cleared the way as best they could. But fast as they 
dispersed the thronging multitude, it, closed again ar5un(i 
the novel cavalcade. Througlt* this motley crowd of 
excited Inhabitants, the* British Missiofi was witji dilhculty 
conducted to a house prepared for them* f)y royal mandate. 
Seated oYi rlbh car 2 )cts, fed with sweetmeats, aqd reg;ded 
with sherbet, every attention •was paid to the European 
strangers. The hosfjitality (ft' the King Vas profuse. His 
fortunes were then at a low ebb ; but he sen^ proyisisns • 
to the Mission for two thousand nw3n‘ with food for beasts 
of burden in proportion, and Y^as with difficq^ty persuaejed 
to adopt a less costly method of testifying his regal 
cordiality and inspect. » 

Some dispute? “about forms of j)resentation delayed i^ie 
reception ^f the English ambassadors. • But in a few days ^ 
everything was arranged for the grand ceremonial to take 
iftacc on the 5th of March. When the eventful day 
arrived, they found the King, ^ith that love of outward 
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pomp which clung to him* to the fiist, sitting on jp j^lcled 
throiif, c]jr)wno(l, jdumed/ sind umiyed in cc^stly a])piirol. 
The royfd, p 9 rson was a blaze of jewellery^ coiispicuous 
among whicjh tht yiighty diamond, the Koh-i-nocn*, 
tiiigd in afjer djiys tet iindei^ such romantic , vicissitudes, 
glittered in a goi'geous bracelet ui)on the arm of the Shah. 
Welcoming the English gentlemen with a gi’aceful cordi- 
ality, he explessed a kope that the King of England and 
all the English nation were well, presented the ofEcei-s of 
the embassy with dreilsp:^ of honour, and then, dismissing 
all but Mi-r J^lphinstone and his secretaiy, proceeded ta- 
the 7)usiness of the iiittjrvicw. Listening attentively to‘ 
aK that was advanced hy the British envoy, he professed! 
himself eager Jo aca[3Je to hik^ proposals, and declared that 
Ihiglaiid and (!Jaubul were designed by the Creator to 
be ^lited by bonds of everlasting friendship.^ The pre- 
sents which Mi;, Elphinstone had taken with diim to 
Afghanistan were curious and costly ; and now that they 
rwere expensed to the view^^of the Shall, he turned upon 
them a face scintillating with pleasure, and eagerly ex- 
pressed hL deliglit* If is attendants, Avitli a cupidity that 
there was no attcinjit 1o conceal, laid their raiiacious 
hai^ds upon everything that came in tlie’ir way, and 
scran d)led for the articl6s which wert not especially 
apj»roj)riMte(i by” their royaf masteiv' Tlikty years after- 
wfirdsj the iuemoiy of those splendid gifts raised longing 
expectations in thh mhids of the courtiers of Caubul, and 
ciRised bittc*’. disappoiiitniont and disgust, when Captain 
Burnes af)p(*arcd with »his pins and needles, and little 
articles of iiardw'arc, such iis would liave disgraced the 
wallet of a pedlar of 1 o\y r^mte.* ** 

\ ^ ’ 

* It was the very costliness of these presents, and the lavish expen- 
diture of the entire^ Mission, that gave the deathblow to the old Bystem 
diplomatic profusion, \yhen the accounts of the Afghan and 
Persian Missions came before the Gfovemor-General in Council, Lord 
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At s.iU oqueiit intcn'icws the impressioii made tSy the 
Shall the minds of the English diplomatists ^^yas of a 
dcBcrqition verj' favourable to the character of the Afgluxii 
nilcr. Mr. Eljihiiistoiie was suiq^rised to find' that the 
Dourance rnonareh had so miich of the “ manners of 
gentleman,” and that he could be affiiblc and dignified at 
the saine time. But he had much domestic care to distract 
him at this epoch, and could not fi:.^ his miiid intently 
on fo]*eign politics. His country was in a most unsettled 
'Hjondition. His throne seemed to tofter under *^11111. Ho 

tf 

was endeavouring to collect an immy, and was i)rojecting 
a great m^itaiy expedition. He hfiped to see more of the 
English gentlemen, he said, in more prosperous times.* 
At ’present, the best advice that he could gftve them was 
that they should retire beyond the frontier. So on the 
14 th of June the Mission tm*ned its back upon Pesliax’^r, 
and set out for the provinces of Hindostaiif* 

Minto stood aghast at the euoi*mous expenditure, and, in ai>8tring;5nt. 
minute, recorded “his deliberate opinion,, tliat the actual expenditure 
has far exceeded the necessity of the occasioji — that the personal 
expenses of the envoys might liave been limited 'vrith respect both to 
the nature and extent of the items composing them', and that the pro- 
vision of artlclcs*Vor presents to an extent so enormous as tliat exhi- 
bited in the accounts of these Missions 1 as been regulated by a principle 
of distribution unnecessarily profuse. Itecords.] , 

* It is to be regretted that Shah Soojah’s own notices qf the British 
Mission are very scanty. He says, in his autobiographical niiriative, . 
“ On receiving intelligence that the Englislf ambassadors had arrived 
at Kohat, we sent an appropriate i)aHy to meet and dg them honour. 
On their aiTival, wc gave them suitable dwellings, and ordered their 
wants and wishes io be attended to. After a few days’ rest the 
ambassadors came tc^*he presence, and presented various articles 
European and dElindostanee workmanrhipy also many elei)hants with 
superb accoutremeftts. Dre^es of honour w^x'c Conferred on all. We 
gave strict orders that •the Mission should be treated with every 
dimity, and car most confidential Ameers waited <.ai them. . . . 

We learned that Shah Mahmoud had left lOaubul, and halted at Chuk* ' 
Hilah. Hearing this, we immediately reflected on the state of the 
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Three days after the Mission commenced its homeward 
jouiTiey^ the treaty which had been arranged by Mr. 
Elph instone was formally signed at Calcutti. by Lord 
Minto. T^e fii st article set out with a mis-statement, to 
the effect that. the V'rcnch and Persia?is had entered into 

confeSerjicy against the State of CaubiU. The two 
-contn^cting parties bound themselves to take active mea- 
sures to iTopel thig confederacy, the British “Holding 
themselves liable to afford the expenses necessary for the 
Above-meiftioned seirryje, to tlie extent of tlieir 
The remaiiling article decreed eternal friendship between 
the two States : “ The veil of separation shall^ be ' lifted 
^ip from between them; and they shall in no mannfer 
interfere in ^each^ other’s countries; imd the King of 
Daub III shall permit no individual of the French to enter 
hiir territories.” ']''hree months before these articles were 
signed Sir Harford .loncs had entered into a pnolimiiiary 
treaty with tile Persian Court,' stipulating that in case 
of war ‘between Persia and Afghanistan, his Majesty the 
King of Great Britahi sliould not take any part therein, 
unless at- the desire of both parties. The confederacy of 
the Frencli and Persians had been entirely broken up, and 
ajl the essentials of the Caubul treaty rendelod utterly 
null and useless. t » 

But before tins rapid skbtch of tj^e diplomacy of 1808-9 
is brought to a close, some mention must be made of 
^Inothei* subordinate %, measure of defence against the pos- 
/sibility of foreign iuva^on. The low countries lying 
on the banks of the rjver Indus, from its junction with 
the Pimjabee tributaries to the sea, were known as Upper 
and Lower Sindh. Tjie people inhabit'Aig the former were 

■ V • » 

Oompany’s ambassadors. We resolved, firsj, to place them in a state 
and place of safety ; and proceed to punish the rebels ; and the^, if 
God would grant a vlctoiy^ we intended to return to treat them in a 
proper manner.” 
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for the most part Bcfoociiffics — a mrlikc and turbulcint racc^ 
of far greater physical power and mental energy than 
their feehile, degiadcd neighbours, the SiiidliiaAs, who 
dbcupied the country from Siiikarpoor* t(i thc^mbuths of 
the Indus. The nominal rulers, of thei^ proYinces were tln> 
Talpoor Ameers, but they were eifher tfibuta:^ to, 
actually dependent upon the Court of Caubul. The de- 
peudenftc, however, was in effect but scf^itily ackjiiowledged. 
Often was the tribute to be extracted only by tlie approach 
of an army scut for its collection by tlje Douranc# monarch. 
There was constant strife, indeed, bc’tween Sindh and Oau- 
bul — ^thc one ever plotting to cast ^>11* its allegiance, %nd. 
thte other ever putting .forth its strength more closely to^ 
rivet the chains. • * 

In July, 1808, Captain Seton was despatched by the 
Bombay Goyenunent to the Court of the Ameers^at 
Hyderabad. iSisunderstanding and exceeding his iiistriic- 
tioiis, he hastily executed ti treaty with the*State of Sindh,, 
imposing, generally and unconditionally, upon ca9h party 
an obligation to furnish military ^id on the requisition of 
the othci> The mind of the envoy •w’^as hcayy with 
thoughts of a French invasion, which seem to have ex- 
cluded all toirtidcrations of internal w^aifai’e and intrigije 
ill Central Asia. But the Amecr9 ivci’c at that time intent 
upon emancipati^ig thjjjnselvdb ffroni the yoke of Caubul, 
and Captain Seton found that he had committed the Bi itisU 
Government to assist the tributary litato*of Sindh against 
the Lord Paramount of tlie country, thereby idacing us in 
direct hostility with the very po^ver whose good offices wo 
were so anxious t® conciliate. There was, indccci, a l^ei sian 
ambassador at thaptTveiy time resident at the Sindh capital? 
charged with oi^rtures lor the formatign^of a close alliance 
between Persia and yindh subversive of the tributary rela- 
tiohs of the latter to the State of Caubul* *He was acting 

# 

« The Ameers had seat vakeels to Persia, seeking assistance against 
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too, as the secret agent f»f the Prcuch ; and the A^moers 
made no secret of the fjict, that but for the frieiidly over- 
tures otftlio British they would have allied thcin<;c]ves with 
the Vcrsisi^is fai<l hVench. ’Tlicy now j^-asped at tli6 
]:ft’offered connexion with the Indian Cxovernnient, belicv-' 
4ng, or ^'ofessi ng to' believe, that it entitled them to 
assist/incc against the State of Caubul, and industi-iously 
propagated, a re])ort of tlie military strcngtli wliioh i:licy 
had thus acquired. The danger of all this was oln^ious.* 
Oa})taiTi Set(»ii’s treaty was according^ ignored : and Mi-. 
Elp^linstor(^ was instructed that, in the event of Shah Soo- 
jah femousti-atingagaiustCaj tain Scion’s treaty, he liiight, 
^vitliout hesitation, a])prisc the Court of Caubul that the 
engagements entered into were “totall}" unauthorised and 
, ’•contrary to The terms of the instructions given him;” 
that, in consequence of these errors, C«])tain Seton 
had been olfieially recalled, and another envoy d(is])atchcd 
to Sindlj to negotiate tlio terms hf a new ti'caty. • 

The figont then a])pointed was Mr. N. 11. Smith, who 
had been filling, with vredit to himself, the office of Ucsi- 
dcMit at Bushire. *■ He was instructed to annul the forinci* 
treaty, and to ‘ endeavour to establish such an intercourse 
with tli,e chiefs of Sindh iis would afford ‘‘tin** meims of 
^^atching and oouut.cract.’ug the intngucs of the French 
in that and the UK'ighbouViiig Stnt.es.” It was no easy 
thine to establish on a secure b;isis friendly relations with 
sO many ditrerert‘*]»o\\ovs, if not at ojien war with one 

C-iiihul ; jind tlic Pei-Man ambassador Lad acoumpanied tLcin on tLeir 
return to Sindli. • 

1 * Nor Avas this the only oiTor into which Cw^ain Sotoii had fallen. 
That offiper Avas instructed, hcfaiv Mr. Elpliiristone's Mission had been 
determined upon, to ascertain the practicability of sending an embassy 
to Candahar or Caubul, by the route of Sinaii ; and upon tbe strength 
of these instinctioUs, liad taken upon himself to address a letter to the 
" K*ing of Caubul, expressing the deshe of th.e British Go\"crnment to 
form au alliance Avith that monarch. 
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aiiotlier, in that antaj».)nistic rotate of conflicting interests 
which ' rendered each jjrincipality eager to obtain the 
.assistance of the British to j)romote some lioslile design 
► .against its ntaghbour. But paTil}’^ by open promises, and 
j)artly by disguisejl threats, «our ageiits at this time suc- 
.ceeded in casting one great network of rliplomliCy overall 
the states from tlie Jumna to the Oas])ian Sea. 1'ho 
Amojrs of Siiidli coveted notliing much, as assistauco 
against tlie Douraiice monarcli. I'hc Britisli envoy was 
instructed tw refuse all promise!^ of assistance, but to 
Jnnt at the possibility of ;issistanco l)oiug‘‘givcn to the 
]){UTamouiit State in the event of^tdie tributary exhibiting 
?any hostility to the British (lovemmeut. It was djs- 
tinctly stated that the object of Mr.'»Elj)hiflstono’s Mission 
to (Jaubul was exclusively connected with the apprehended,, 
invasion 0 / the Persians and the French ; that the •ffaii-s 
of SiivlhVould not be touched upon by the Oipibul 
embassy, and that, therefore, the affairs' of (Jaubul could 
not with propriety be discussed by the aml)i*«sad(^* t() 
Sindli ; and it w^as adroitly ®a<klcd, that the relations 
between Caubul and Sindh could «>nly be taken into 
consideration by the British (lovenuRcnt in the event 
of the liitter state exhibiting a decided disposition to 
encourage and afjsist the projecits of oui* onemit^s. 

Nor was this the only usfc fteade of the *coufliicting claims 
•of Caubul and Sindh. It happened, as ha- bee*n said, that 
Persia had been intriguing Avith ,tl?e^ Ameers, and had 
])romiscd to assist them in the cffoi’ts to cast^ofl’the J)<)U- 
ranec yoke. The French had favoured and assisted tJiesc 
intrigues ; and Jin Elphinstouc was accordingly instructed 
to instigato the jW^icntment of the Afghan monarch against 
the Froricl?aij^d Persian allies,' and ty demonstrate to him 
that the vciy^ iiiteg(jity (T his empire Avas threatened by 
t^ic confcdonicy. It Avas the })olicy of tlnj British- Indian 
■Coveiiniient lo keep Sindh in orfieck by hinting at the 
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possibility of British assistiince rendered to Caubijl fpr its 
coercion ; and, at the sj 2 me time, to alarm Cadbnl by 
demonstr.*ting the probability of Sindh bein|y assisted by 
Persia to sha/ce off the Do'uranee yoke. Operating nnoii * 
the’ fears of both pr,rties, onr diplomatists found little 
dfiSculty *111 bringing their negotiations to a successful 
termination. The Ameers of Sindh entered readily into 
engagements of general amity*, and especially sti[)uJatcd 
never to allow the tribe of the French to settle in their 
country. Bcit before these treaties were executed, France 
had cejised to be formidable, and Persia had become ii 
friend.* The Sindh and Caubul treaties were directed 
against exigencies which had ceased- to exist ; but they’ 
were not with^Vt tlieir uses. If the embassies resulted 
, in nolliing else, they gave birth to two standard works 
on tj^ countries to which they were despatohed; and 
brought ])romiuently before the world the names •’of two 
servants of the Company, who h^ve lived to occupy no 
piali spaos in the world’s regard, and to piwe themselves 
as well fitted, by nature *aiKl education, to act history as 
to write it,* * 

* I need scarcely write the names of Elphinstone aiid,iPot finger— or 
alluue to tlieir respective works. Of the former statesman 1 have 
already spoken. Tlie Lieutenant Henry Fottinger, who, early in the 
' century, accompanied the Sindh Mission, an^* .was attached to General 
Malcolm’s stafF'oii his second visit to Persia, after passing, at a later 
stage of his career, from t?ie ^nanagement of the wild tribes of Belooch- 
istau to play an intricate game of diplomacy with the flowery courtiers 
of the Celestial himpire, and thence to the control of the Cafl're savages 
of Southern Africa, closed his public life in the ^ore commonplace 
go^' n'umeut of Madras. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

[ 1809 — 1816 .’ • 

The Mid-Career of Shah Soojah — His W^^erings and Misfoiiunes — 

* Captivity in Cashmere — Imprisonment at Lahore — Bobbery of the 

Eoh-i-noor — Reception of the Shah by the Rajah of Kistair|r — 
ds Escape to the British Territories. * 

• » 

Before Mr. Elphinstone’s MJissiou ITa^ clewed the limits 
of the Douranee Empire, Shah Soojah had given battle to 
his eneroiesj^and been disastrously defeated. The ni^th 
of thine, 180t),*had not worn to a close, before it was evid^^nt 
that hi» ftausc was hopeleiSs. Still he did not abandon the 
contest. Despatching his Zenana, with which •wfis fiis 
blind brother, to Rawul Pindee^ Ife made new efforts to 
splinter uf) his broken fortunes. But Sustaining several 
defeats, and naiTowly escaping, on more "than one occa- 
sion, with has 4ife, lie desisted for a time from op^ation*?, 
of which every ne>g struggle deiwonstrated more painfully 
the utter fruitl§ssnes§^ He' wanted militftiy genius, and 
he wanted the art to inspire confidence and to*swin aJFec- 
tion. Deserted by the chiefs and tli# pbc^dc, he wdthdrett' 
beyond the frontier, and there entered ujio^ new^ pre> 
parations for the renewal of tho^ contest under* circum- 
stances moi*e favourable to success. Entei*taining and^ 
drilling trooj^s, he<^pcnt a yeai* at Jlawul Pindee. Some 
defections from* his brother’s party hisinriiig him with 
new hopes, he maveked tlicnco to Pcshawur, and took 
possession of rlio Balia Hissar, or ro};;jd fortress. But 
here the treachery of liis friends waS likely to have proved 

VOL. I. ^ H 
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more <fatal to him than-ithc malice of his enemies. The 
chiefs on whom he most relied were bribed over by tho 
Govermir of Cashmere to seize the person of, the King. 
Persuading him, before ,he commenced tho expedition t > 
Caubul, to serd ouj the horecs of his troopers to graze iiv 
fithe neighbouring villages, and thus stripping him of his 
only defence, they escaladed the Balia Hissar, seized the 
royal perso/i, and earned tho unfortunate monarch to the 
valley of Cashmere. Here he was offered his release at 
the price <»f the Kol^i-noor ; but he refused to surrender 
this magqjf cent appendage to the Crown of Caubul, anrt 
re^aed it from the hands of one plunderer only ta suffer 
it to fall into the gripe of another. , 

It was in* 181 2 -that Shah Soojah was earned off a 
prisoner to ^Cashmere. Ho appears to have remained 
thgjrc about a year, and, during that time, Ijp have been 
treated with little kindness and rcs]>cct. Mahpioud was 
then in compitrative quiet and security at Cartbul, and, 
in' his good fortune, seems to have regarded with com- 
passion the fate of his tohappy brother. “ When Shah 
Mahmoud licard of the way in which we vrere treated,” 
writes the royal autobiographer, ‘Hhe latent feelings of 
fraternal affection Avere aroused within him,*and lie im- 
mediately sent a force ii|to the Barukzye country. After 
plundering tho whole triije of Atta Mahmoud Khan, he 
^carried ir,oii, women, and children into captivity. Find- 
ing that this hajil- not tlie desired effect, viz., our release 
from bondage, he sent a force to Caslimere, under Futtch 
Khan.’\ Atta Mahmoud advanced to give him battle; 
but Ins followers dcscited to the standa7’d of the Barukzye 
^Wuzeer, and he fled homewards to Coshmerc. Here, 
threatened by Futtcii Khan, he, implored the assistance 
of hiB captive. ** Seeing liis escape could not be effected 
without oiu* aid, he came,” says Shah Soojah, “to our 
place of confinement^ bare-headed, with the Koran i)‘ 
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one han/i, a naked sWorft^in the other, and a rope about 
his neck, Jlnd requested oiir forgiveness for the sake of 
the sacred ^volume.” The Shah, who, according *to ^is 
oil’ll statcinenti^ was never •wanting in that nyjsf Kingly 
quality of forgiveness, forgave him ou his owft account^ 
and recommended him to make submission tc^JFuttei^ 
Khan. The Wuzeer was advancing upon Caslimcre from 
<1110 direction, and the Sikhs^ from another ; and if was 
plain tliat the rebellious Nazim* had liothing before iiim 
hut to submit. ^ 

• I wish to believe Shah Soojah’s Ivfstory of the amiable 
fratonyil impulses wdiich dictated the expedition to Cgsh- 
iiiarc. Blit it is difficult to entertani a conviction that* it 
w'as not directed towards other objects^ than the release of* 
the exiled monarch. The result was, that Attn Mahmoud, 
ilio rebellious Nazim, made submission to Futteh Khan ; 
— tl^it MokhVm Chund, the leader of the Sikh expedition, 
mot the Jiourance minister about the sanTe.timo, and tlftxt 
both recommended Shah Soqjah to jirocood on a visit j:o 
Runjeet Singh.* The Mahaiujab, ^it soon became very 
■ch'ai’, covej.ed the possession of the great Bouranee dia- 
mond. On the second day after Shall Sooj ah •entered 
Lahore, he^wa^ waited on by an emissary from Runjeet, 
Avho demanded the jewel in the name of his ^nastef 
The fugitive monarch asked- for time to consider the 
recpiest, and hinted -tMt, after he had partaken of Rnn- 
jeet’s hospitality, he might ho in a ttjmpcr to gran a it.* 
On the following day, the same messenger presented him- 

• • • 

* Tlie Shah says: *‘Mokhum Chunc^ on the part o# Runjeet 
Sjugh, informed us,* that his master was anxious that^ v/e should 
P'Loeeed to Lahore as dbdn as at liberty, and visit the residence of oui* 
sfcvafeli^ in that city^ he also^mentione^ thiJl his mastei^s hime would 
le increased by our going. According to PuttSb Khan’s petition, we 
agreed to this, and marked towards Lahore with Mokhum Chund 
and other Singhs, wliilst Fntteh Khan returned Shah Mahmoud in 
^"cuihul.” • * 
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self ^again, and received^ a r6p./. Eunjcct Singh 

was in no mood to brqipk this delay. Determfeied to pos- 
se^is h^niself of the Koh-i-noor, he now resorted to other 
measuites . to extort it, from the luckier owner. “Wo 
.jthen,” says Shah Soojah, “ experienced privations of th c 
f^necessaaiies of life, *and sentinels were placed over our 
dwelling. A month passed in this way. Confidential 
sei'vants of Runjeet Singh then waited on us, and- inquired 
if we wanled ready cash^ and would enter into an agree- 
ment treaty for the above-mentioned jewel. Wc 
Tinswcred jn the affirmative, and next day, Ram Singn 
brought 40,000 or 50,000 rupees, and asked again nfor the 
ifoh-i -noor, which we promised to procure \vhen some 

* treaty was jagreed.upon. Tv’o clays after this, Runjeet 
Singh cam^ in fersoii, and, after friendly protestations, 
lu^stained a paper with safflower, and swearing by the 
(tnmth of Baba Nanuck and his own sVbrd,^. he wrote 
the following i.s6curity and co^ipact : — That he delivered 
oyer tjje provinces of Kote Ciunuleeh, Jung Shawl, and 
Khiileh Noor, to us our heirs for ever ; also offering 
assistance in tropps and treasure for the purpose of again 
recovering oitr thi'onc. We also agreed, if W’e should 
ever ascend the throne, to consider Ruqje^t Stngh always 
in the 'light of an ally. ^ He then pi’pposed himself tliat 
we should exchange turbans, which is among the Sikhs 
a pledge of eternal friendship, aiicl we fhen gave him the 

* KcJii-i-noor.” 

^ C"* f 

Having thus obtained possession of the groat diamond, 
' Runjeet S^rngh, who at nO time of his life had very high 
ideas of honour, was 'unwilling to giyp up the jagheer 
vwhichhehad promised as the price- v)f it. Whilst Shah 
Soojah was still thinking -over the non-perfohnance of the 
contract, Runjeet invited him to, accompany an expe- 
dition which,^ was proceeding under the Mahai*ajah to 
Peshawur, and held qut to him hopes of the recoveiy of 
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his lost«d<$mimons. The Shah joifted Runjeet at Ro^as, 
and they jJtoceeded together to Rawul Pindcc. ^herc 
tlie Mg.harajah, seeing little chaucd of success, J^andoncd 
ftie expedition^ and, •according, to the ^iccouiit dven otf 
Shah Soojah, desired him to proceed onward in tlic cdinpaiiy^ 
of Ram Singh. Left alone with that chief, he was shame- 
• lessly plundered by robbers of higher |iotc thaw the Sikh 
chiefs would willingly admit. All thought of ja-oceeding 
tp Peshawm* was now abandoned, jjjid, accomjianied by 
Ram Singh and the heir-apparciit, Shah Soojali^rctumcd 
to Lahbre.^ • •• 

At the capital his projierty was iKjt more secure than , 
on the line of march. There wys somdttyng ;^t left to be 
plimdered, and the plunderers were of still higher rank. 
Runjeet Sin^ stripped the wretched monarch of evsi^- 
thing tha^ was worth taking, and “ even ^after this,” says 
Shah Sofijah, “ he did not ^^erfoi’m one of liis i)romises.’ 
Instead of bestowing new favoui-s upon tho man 'who h.td 
^ yielded up his treasures so unsfartngly, the Mahaiujah 
began to heap new indignities uj)on himf ^Spies jvere sot 
over him, and guards surrounded his dwelling. Five months 
passed in this Way ; and as time advanced, the conditio\^ 
of the wretched Do»iranee Priiicc^bccainc moi e hopeless ; 
his escape from yiiswrpjiched 'thraldom more to he coveted, 
and yet more difficult to encompass. lie remenfl)ored the. 
friendly overtures of the British (Jrov^nflrient, and sighed 
for a peaceful asylum under the Reiter of the wungs of the^ 
great power beyond the Sutlej. “We thought,” 4io says, 
“of the proffered •friendship of the British Goyoriiinent, 
and hoj)ed fof an tjfiylum in Loodhianah, Several Mussul- 
mans and Hinders had formerly ^offered tlieii* services, and 
now engaged thtm and pmehased several of the 


'we 


covered hackeries of the country. Every stratagem was 
defeated by the spies, until at la.st We found that Abdool 
Hiissan had disclosed gur plans to Runjeet Singh. At 
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lasf, being hopeless, we*' called AbdoolHussan and*Moollab 
Jaffiei/into tlie presence, and jifter offering tfiem bribes, 
an^. giving exfloctations of reward, we bought them, to our 
^'arposo^ and the members of the seragjio, with their 
attendants, all dressed in the costume of the countrj', 
found a safe conveyance in the hackeries above mentioned 
to the cantonmenU. of Iioodhianah. When we received 
accoimts of their safe arrival, we gave sincere thanks to 
Almight/ God ! , 

But hife own escape was yet to be effected. Outwitted 
tcrfiiis extent, Runjeet Singh redoubled his precautions, 
c and in no vep' conciliatory mood of mind hemmed in the 
ex-King wit^ gua»‘(fs, and watched him day and night with 
the keenest vigilance. Seven ranges of guards,” says the 
rof5.1 aiitobiographcr, “were put upon ouj person, and 
aivned men with liglited torches watched our bed. When 
wc went as far as the banks of the river at night, the 
sentinels upon tJie iMinnarts lighted flambeaux until we 
rotunicd. Several iri^itlis j^assed in this manner, and our . 
own attendant's ^erc witli difficulty allowed to come into 
the presence. '“No relief was left but that of our holy 
religion, and God alone could give us astfistalicc.” And 
assistance was given, in Mie shape of unwonted resolution 
and ingciiuity’! In this critical liwur the resources of the 
•Shan socni to have developed themselves hi an unexampled 
fnaimcr. Ho f^i^cd' all Runjcct’s efforis to secure his 
*l»risoiier, and baffled the i;igilaucc of bis guards. A few 
faithful •attendants aid'*d his eiideavcnirs, and he escaped 
^froin the \Tuel walls of luJihorc. “ Wc brderod,” iic says, 

“ the roof of the a])ai;t.meiit coutaining^uV cr-nip ecpiiiiago 
to be 0 ])ened, so*as to admit of a person passing through ; 
a})crtures w'cro fonned by mining through seven other 
chambers to ^ha outside of the building.” Eveiytfiing 
being thus prepared, fiic unhappy King disguised himself 
iws a mendicant, and leaving one of his attendants to 
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siniulatcf the roya.1 person on his bed, crept through the 
fissur?B ip. the walls, escaped with two followers into the 
^street, and emerged thenee through tUp main^sej^ which 
rail beneath the city wall. • * • w 

Outside Lahore h% was join&d by Jiis* rcniRdning follo^^. 
He had been thinking, in confinement, of the blessings of 

a safe; retreat at Loodhianali : but no sooner did he find 

« ’ 

himself abroad than he cofirted %iew advtjntiu'cs, .and 
meditated new enterprises. Instead of hastening to the 
British provinces, he turned his<#!tco towards the hills of 
Junynoo. Wandering about in this direetton without 
seemingly any fixed object, he received friendly overtures 
from the Rajah of iCistawar, and was easily persuaded to 
enter his dominions. • • • 

The Rajah went out to meet him, loaded him witli • 
kindness, Conducted him to his capital, and maJfe the 
kingly .fugitive happy with rich gifts and ])ublic honours. 
Oflering up sacrifices, and distributing large sums of 
money in honour of his royal^uest, the Rajah Bjuu’cd no^ 
thing that could soothe the grief* or pamper the vanity of 
the exiled monarch. But the novelty »of tliis pleasant 
hosi)italpy soon began to wear away,**and the restless 
wanderer sighed fur a life of more cnterjii’ise and exfitc- 
ment. “Tired of im idle ,lijc*’ ho says, “wc laid plans 
for an attack T)n GatSiimere.’* The Rajalif of Kistawar was 
well pleased with tlie project, and placed liis troo 4 )s a«d • 
his treasury at the command o^ his* royal guest. The 
Shah himself, thougli robbed of all his jewels, had a li^kh 
of nipecs remaining at Lahore, diut as soon as Hie began to 
possess himself it, the Maharajah stretched wt his hapd, 
and swopf*it*nti> his own trc^f^isui^". Nothing daunted by 
this accident, *the Kistawar chief, wlfo Vas “ready to sacri- ^ 
ficc his ten'itory for the weal ” of the Shall, freely supplied 
the sinews of wiu-; troops w^ere levied, and operatioijp 
commenced. 
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But it was not written in the Shah's book of lif^ that his 
enterprises should result in anything but fail^ire. The 
outset ii the expedition was marked by soine temporary 
siicwses ; ^ut it^ closed in disaster and defeat. '' The 
^l^h’s l^y^es charged the stockaded positions of the enemy 
sword in hand, and were pushing into the heart of the 
country, when the same inexorable enemy that has baffled 
the efforts of the J^eatelBt European states raised its 
barriers against the advance of the invading army. “ Wo 
were only three cosb,’" relates Shah Soojah, “ from Azim 
Khan’s caihp, with the picturesque city of Cashmere full 
in \^cw, when the snow began again to fall, and the storm 
continued witl\, violence, and without intermission, for two 
days. Our Hindostanees were benumbed with a cold 
nnfelt in their sultry regions ; the road to our roar was 
hloc^d up with snow, and the supplies stilb ^ar distant. 
For three days qui’ troops were almost famishod, ard many 
Hindostanees died. We could not advance, and retreat 
<wa3 hazai'dous. Many Ic^t their hands and feet from 
being frost-bitten, before we determined to retreat.” 

These calamities, which seemed to strengthen the 
devotion of the Kajah of Kistawar to the unfortunn-te Shah, 
and which were home by him with tlic most manly forti- 
tude, sobered the fugitive Aft^han momu'cli, and made him 
ugain turn his thoughts longingly*’ towards a tranquil 
a&yluiu in the Comptiny’s dominions. At the earnest 
request of his new friend, he remained during nine months 
beneath the hospitable roof mf the Bajali, aiid then pre- 
pared for journey to Loodhianah.* Avoiding the Lahore 

* Shah Soojah records tlu&t huthful Bajah, on th'c King an- 

nouncing his determinabioi to depart, “ burst into tours. He urged 
the dangers of the road, his wish to sacrifice' his wealth for us, and 
rvery excuse which affection could dictate, to prolong our stay.” “ The 
r-^jah,” he adds, ** accompanied us two marches, and at parting, which 
took place in silence, tears stood in the eyes of both i)ai*ties. We had 
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territoiJr,flest he should fall into the hands of Ruincet 
Singh, willkig rather to encounter the eternal siiovs of the 
hill regions thhn his ruthless enemies *oi^ the plaW he 
ttrackSd along the inhospitable ^mountajAs of Tliibet, 
for days and days no signs of human life or ttogetatilk 
appeared to cheer his heart and encourage his effoi*ts. 
“The depth of the eternal snQws,” he says, “was immense. 
Underneath the large bodies of ice the mountain torrents 
had formed themselves channels. T^e five rive^^ watering 
Ihe Punjaub have their rise here frdm fountains amid the 
snows^f ages. Wo passed mountains, the snows of vdych 
varied in Colour, and at last reached the confines of Thibet, 
after experiencing the extremes of* cold, •hunger, an(f 
fati^e.” • • • 

His trials were not yet over. He had still to encoi^ter 
dangers ^d^Kfficultics among the hill tribes. The people 
of Kultot) insulted and Ul-treated him ] •but the Rajali 
came to his relief, and, after a few days of onwiu^ tra^l- 
ling, to the inexpressible joy of®tl^ fu’gitive monarch the * 
red houses of the British. i*csidents one of our hill 
stations appeared in sight. “ Our cares i^Id fatigues were 
now,” sayj; tljp Shah, “forgotten, and giving tlnuiks to 

• €/ 

no dresB of honour, no khillaut wovtli! his accepta^pe, but he accepted 
our thanks and blessing, *'iUid departed with every mark of grief.” 
Amidst so much of selfish rapacity and dark ingratitude os' marks^thesif * 
annals of the Douranee Empire, it is a pkaBUX#‘to chronicle such fin 
episode as this in the history of Shah Soojah's foi-tunes. 1 am too 
ing to believe the whole story to encourage any doubt of its ajjthenticity. 
The free use, indeed, which I have made of Shah Soojah’s auto- 
biography is sufficient proof of my belief in the general fidelity of th»i 
naiTative. It Vixs Vritten by the Shah’s M«?onsheo, under his Majesty’s 
superintendence, i. have quoted Lieutenant dlehnett's translation, as 
published in the CalcuJta»Moutldif Journal. It supplies, at the same 
time, more interesting and more authentic materialsaof Afghan history 
than are to be found elsewhere, and to tjje majbrity of readers is pro- 
bably as fresh as lurmuscripl. 
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Almiglity Ood, who, having freed us from the* l^ds of 
our e^mies, and led ua through the snows and over the 
tracVJsf* Tjouniaihs, had now *safely condheted us to the 
h/n of friends, we, passed a night, for the first time, with 
^mfortf^ Und without* dread. Signs of civilisation showed 
tliemselves as we proceeded, and we soon entered a fine 
hroad’riHid^ A chuj>rasaie from Captain Ross attcilded us; 
the hill vaiias paid us eveiy attention ; and we soon 
reached U>odhianah, wliere w*e found our family treated 
witli martLcd respect" and enjoying every comfort after 
thgir perilous march from Lahore.” 

It wiis in the month of Septeijiber, 1816, that Sltali 
*Soojah joined his family at Loodhianah. He sought a 
resting-phiceP and* he found one in the British dominions. 
Tw^ yearn of quietude and peace w*ere his. But quietude 
and peace are afflictions ginevous and int6ferat>le te on 
Afghan nature* ^ The Sliah gratefully acknowledged the 
friendl^i liosj)itality of the British, but the burden of a life 
of inactivity was not Kb borne. The Dourance Empire 
Avas still rent by intestine convulsions. The.Baimkzye 
sirdars wore dppiinant at Caubul ; but their sovereignty 
Avas threatened by Sliah Mahmoud and ^he •Princes of 
Herat, and not, at that^time, professjng to conquer for 
thcrnsclvoj^, for. the si)irit legitimacy was not extinct in 
Afghan ist.itn, they looked abi’oad foi* 'a royal puppet, and 
ftauid om* at I^(ji>dljLiauah. Azini Khan invited Shah 
Soojah to re assert his claims to the throne ; and the Shall, 
weaiy of^ i*e[)i>se, iin warned’ by past experience, flung him- 
self into this new enteqiVise, only to add another to that 
5oiig list of f.vilures which it took neaMy, a jquartcr of a 
century more to gender complete. ^ 
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[1816— 1837J-* 

DuHt^Mahomed and tUe Barukzyea — Early days of Dost Mahgiuod— 

• The \all of Futteh Ehan — Defeat of Shall Mahmoud — Supi^macy 
of the Banikzjes— Position of the Empire — Dost Mahomed ^t 
* Oaubul — Expedition of Shali Soojah— gis Cefeat— Capture of 
Peshawar bj the Sikhs. 

•Amo^g ^hc twenty brothers of P'litteh Khan \v?8 ono 
inauy*^'ears his junioi; whose infanc^’c was wholly dis- 
regarded by the great Barukzye Sirdar. The son^of a 
woman of the Kuzzilbash tribu^ looked doTO upon by th6> 
high-bred Dourauee ladies of his father’s household, tho 
boy had begun life in the degrading office of a»sweeper at 
the sacijed ^;enotaph of Lamech.* Peiiiiitted, at a later 
])criod, to hold ^a menial office about the person of "the 
l)owerful Wuzeer, he served #tfic great man with water, or 
bore his pipe; w’us very zealous in his ministrations; kept * 
long and painful vigils ; saw cvciything, heard everythiTIg 

O •• 

“By an honorary or devotiopal vow of his lUi^ther he was pon- 
.sccrated to the loweist monial service of the sacred cenotaph of Lamech. 

. . . . This 'cenotaph is known in the colloquial dialect of the 
country by Jihe «^ii)f.ellation of Meitor Lam. In conformity with •the 
maternal vow, when the young as|iiranf became capable of wielding a 
brush, he was carried to Meiter Lam by biS mother, and instructed to ^ 
exonerate her from the*cousequences of a sacred obligation, by sweeping, 
for the period of a whole day, the votive ai*ea included within the pre- 
cincts of the holy place inclosing the aLeged tomb of tbe antedilnvia^; 
the father as he is termed of tlie prophet Noah.” — [O’cnei’al 
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in silence ; bided his time patiently, and when t*<ie hour 
came,’*trod the stage of active life as no irresolutfi novice. 
A striph'^g of fonrtoen, in the crowded strests of Pesha- 
wnr i^broatPday, as the buyers and the sellers thronged 
ti^^horopghfares of the city‘ he slew one of the enemies 
of Fntteh Khan, TJind galloped home to report the achieve- 
ment to. the Wnzeer. PVom that time his rise was '^n-pid. 
The neglected youngbr brdcher of P’uttch Khan became 
the favourite of the powerful chief, and following the for- 
tunes of the wfirlikc milidstcr, soon took his place among 
the chivalry* of the Douranec Empire. 

Tlfe name of this yof\ng warrior w.as Dost Mahomed, 
Khan. Nature^ seems to have desi^icd him for a hero 
of the true Afghan 'stamp and character. Of a graceful 
person^ a prepossessing countenance, a bold frank manner, 
he -was outwardly endowed with all those gifts#T, hich mo«st 
inspiio confidonce<,ai3id attract affection ; whilst undoubted 
-courage, enterprise, activity, somewhat of the recklessness 
iind unscrupulousiicss of hi^* nice, combined with a more 
than common measure of intelligence and sagacity, gave 
iiim a command ever his fellows and a mastery over cir- 
cumstances, whicli^raised him at length to the cljief seat 
in the cmjnre. His youth was stained with many crimes, 
which he lived to deplore/ , It is the gloiy of Dost Ma- 
^ homed that in the vigour of his years*iio looked back with 
contrition upon the excesses of his early life, and lived 
down many of the* besetting infinnities which had over- 
shtnlowed the, dawn of his career. The waste of a deserted 
(‘hildhood a*fid the deficiencies of a neglected education he 
stmggled matafully to remedy imd repair. ^ At the zenith 
of his reputation there “was not, perhaps, iii all Central 
Asia a chief so remarkable for the‘ exercise of self-dis- 
cipline and self-control ; but ho emerged out of a cloudy 
mom of vice, and sunk into a gloomy night of folly. 

As the lieutenant of his able and powerful brother, t))e 
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yoiiii^ !^ost Miiliomed^ Kliaii displayed in all the tontests 
whicV font the Dourance Empire a daring and lieroic 
sj)iiit, tirfd considerable military address. Early ^qiuriug 
• tlic^ power o!P handling 'large bodies^ o? was 

regarded, whilst yqt scarcely; a man,4is abashing, feSMtess 
soldier, and a leader of good repute. Bjit, in\Rosc cmy 
(hiys, his scruples w’^ere few ; his excesses were many. It 
Avas 0^10 of those excesses, it js supyposed, w'hich cost the 
life of Futteh Khan, and built up liLs own reputation on 
11 le ruin of his distinguished brother. • 

It was shortly after the rctireuicnt of Shaji Soqjah to 
thcdlritisli possessions that Futtqli Khan set out, Ai tlie 
head of an aimy, to the western boundary of Afghanistay. 
Fprsia had long been encroaching hpon the limits of the 
Bom’anee Empire, and it wjis now to stem the tide of^ 
iKujjar illusion that tlic Afghan Wuzeer set out foi^Klio- 
viftjsan.# At* this time ho was the vjrtual ruler of the 
coimtf^. Weak, indoloitt, and debauched, Shah Mahmoud, 
I’etaining the name and the fxmip of royalty, hifd yidded^ 
the actual govenimcnt of thc*cotiiitry into the hands of 
1^'utteli ^haii and his brotlierh. The Priiices ojthe blood 
loyal quailed before tlie liarukzyc Sirdars. Ferooz-ood- 
Decii, bAithtr of the reigning moiiai’ch, was at that time 
govenior of llend. AMielhei- actuated by motives of ])cr- 
sonal resentment or^gmbitihrlj or instigated by Shah Mah- 
moud himself, Futteh Khan determined to tom the Pe^v ■ 
siaii cxjieditioii to other account, lyid'tt) throw Herat into 
the hands of the Barukzyes. The execution of tjiis 
<lcsign was entrusted to Dost Mahomed. He entered 
Herat with his Kohistanec folloAveis iis a friend ; ayd 
Avhen the, cldefe of the city wep boj^ond its gates, in 
attendance uj^n the .Wuzeer,' witli ^jlini'acteristic Afghan 
treachery and violaiice he massacred the palace guards, 
seized the person of the Prince, spoiled the treasury’, and 
A’lolated the harem. Setting thc-croAm uiion this last act 
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of violence, he tore the jewelled wai^itbaiid from the ]t>erBon 
of the royal wife of one rf the royal Princes.* ’?ho out- 
raged li^y is said to have sent her profaned garment to 
Princo^fa]3%in, Mid to have drawm from hinJ an oatli that 
hej ould avenge the injury. He was true to his vow. 
Ttic bloW*'^as struck ; but it fell not on th6' perpetrator 
of the outrage : it fell upon Futteh Khan. 

Dost'Mahpmcd had fled^for safety to Cashmere. The 
Wuzeer, returning from the Persian expedition, fell into 
tho hands «:)f Prince . Kamran, who punctured his eyes 
with the point of a (Ijiggcr.t What followed is well 
kno^R. Enraged hy so gross an outrage on a mcinher 
of the Suddozye family, alarmed at the growing power 
oY the llarukz^cs, and further irritated hy the resolute 
refusal of I^ittol* Khan *to betray his brothers, who 
^ hiid oTocted their escjipe from Herat, Kamran and his 
failicr, Shah Mahmoud, agreed to })ut their nbule nrisoirer 
to dt ath. They Vere then on their way from Citiadahar 
to Gaubui. The ex-minister was brouglit into their pr(‘- 
*scnco, and again cfilled dpon 1o write to his brothers, 
ordering them to suiTcnder themselves to th^ Shah. 

t 4 

* Tliere are varying accounts respecting the identi|v ol'.-this lady. 
Mr. Vigne sftys that she was ilanghtcr of Timour Shah, and sister to 
Shah Mahmoud. Mohnn Lall, ptoj^^bly with more correctness, places 
c her in a lower generation— asserting that slv' was d 2 sister of Prince 
Ifamraij, and. Jio wife of Prince Malik Qnasim, son c^f Ferooz-ood- 
Deen. There is s 'me^jhing rather perjdexing in these relationships. 
As Fcroo/i-ood-Dceii was the brother of Shah Mahmoud, if Mr. Vigne’s 
aci^unt be corrtfh, his son was theuephew of the lady in question. 

+ So Sliafl Soojali — who, however, does not .allude to the outrage 
cojjimittcd by».D(.)st Mahomed. He merely says, ‘"‘After the Kujjar 
campaign, Futteh Khan grew ambitious, and det^. mened, to take into 
his own hands the reiiir of govcriiment, and for this, purpose resolved 
* to ensnare Prince Kamran, who, hearing of the plot, seized Futteh 
Khan, put out his eyes with the point of a sharp dagger, and aftx'r 
(ji»erformiug on him an op'’iation similar to the African mode of scalping, 
placed him in confinement.” — lAiUohwyraj^hy.l 
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Again he refused, atlegirg that he was but a ]>0 (t , blind 
captive ; fiiat his career w'as run : that lie had no longer 
any influen,oc ; and that he could not consent to bctl'ay 
his brethren. Exasperated by the, resolute bej\riniS^ his 
\)risoner, Mahmoud Shah ordered the un#artuna?e mi^rtei* 
— the king-maker to whom he owed Jiis cro^i — ^/»,bc 
to death before him ; and there, in tlie J>rescncc of the 
feeble f.ithcr and the cruel son, F iitteh Khan was by the 
attendant courtiers literally haded to pieces. His nose, 
ears, mid lips were cut off ; his fingers severed from his 
hands, his hands from his arms, his aims from his body. 
Limb , followed limb, and long was the honid* butcheiy 
continue(f before the life of the victim was extinct. 
Futteh Khan raised no cry, ofi'ereil no ] 'layer for mercy.-* 
His fortitude was unshaken t^) the last. H«e died as he 
had lived, the bravest and most resolute of men — ^lil^c his 
noble fathers victim to the ])crfidy and ingratit ude of 
lii’inces. * Iho murder of royndah Kluul shook tlie Shd- 
dozyo dynasty to its base. Tlie assassination of Futteh 
Khan soon made it a heaj) of ruins.* ■' 

* Calcutta Itcv'mc. This passage, »vith many otiierN c,f ut present 
chapter, is taken, with some additions and ciirtadinents, from a bio- 
graphy of l5ost iUahoined Khan, written a few years ago by Ihe author 
of this work. As th<} article was th^ result of much research, and 
written at least with the greatest I do not know ihat I can much 
improve upon it. Of tLc*^eircumstauces attending tlie death of Futteh 
Khan, an elaborate account is given by Captain James AhhottJn hi.. 
“Journey to Khiva.” He received the tttory<from Sumimd Klian, 
“who had been much about the person of Shah Kamruii.” I subjoin 
the closing scene of this tragic episode : — “Futteli Khan j as brouglit 
into a tent, pitcheil between Herat and the river, in which sat a 
circle of his mortal j'oes. They commenced by each in bu n accusing 
him of the injuries received at hi.s l^inds,/’and heaping nj»on him the 
most opprobrious Epithets.* Attji Mahmoud tlicu Rtepi>td up to 

him, and seizing one o# his ears, cut it off with Li.s knife, saying, 

* ^his is for such and such an injury dime to suck an of my rela- 
tives.* Shahagaussle Newaub cut off Jjic other ear. Each, as he 
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From this time, the rsc of Bv>st 'Mahomed wOB rapid. 
He had the blood of kindred to avenge, l^e cruelty 
and in^putitudc of Mahmoud and his son were now to be 
signa*fyr pgniahed'by the brother of the illdstrious sufferer. 

Khan, who ‘ruled in^ Cashmere, counselled a course 
forhotfiraiice ; but -Dost Mahomed indignantly rejected 
the proposal ; and declaring that it would be an eternal 
disgrace .to the Baruk2yes not to chastise the murderers 
of their chief, swore that he would march upon Caubul, 
at the hc^d of an apny of retribution. Inclined neither 
to enter personally u|k)n so perilous an midertaking, nor 
to appear, in such a juncture, AvhoUj- supine, Azin?* Khan 
presented his brother with three or, four lakhs of rupees* to 
* defray the charges of the expedition — a sum which was 
exhausted lOng before the Sirdar neared Caubul. But in 
spite of every obstacle, Dost Mahomed retiched Koord- 
Caubul, two marches from the capital, and tJiere encapfped 
his’fu'my. ‘ *• 

wreaked ‘obis uiimanljj vengeance upon the victim, whom he would 
liave crouched to the day he fori, named the wrong of which it was the 
rccompence ; thus depriving him of th^highest consolation Ahe mind of 
man can possess under torment — the conscience void of ofience. 
Another of the barbarians cut off his nose ; Khaua Moolla Khan severed 
hfis right hand ; Khalook Dad Khan his left hand, the blood gushing 
copiously from lach new woundo Summurdar Ivhan cut off his beard, 
saying, ‘This is for dishonouring wife.* Hitherto the high-spirited 
chief had home his sufferings without either weakness or any ebullition 
of his'excitahlc temper^ He had only once condescended, in a calm 
voice, to bog them tb hA^Jun his death. The mutilation of ears and 
iM>se, a punish *aciit reserved for the meanest offences of slaves, had not 
lieen able shake his fortitude ; but the beard of a Mahomedan is a 
member so sacred, that honour itself becomes couftunded with it ; and 
96 who had borne with the constancy of a hero'tbe taunts and tortures 
heaped upon him, seemed to lo^se his manhood w'ith his beard, and 
burst into a passion of tears. His torments w'cre now drawing to a 
close. Gool Mahomed Khan, with a blow of his sabre, cut off his right 
foot, and a man* of the Populzye tribe severed the left. Attah 
'^Mahomed Khan finished his torments by cutting his throat.** 
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• V • ^ 

Tho^ youthful squ Kamnm, Prince Jehangi^e, was 
then thejnominal ruler of Caubulj But the actual adminis- 
tration of affairs was in the hands of Atta Mahdhied. 

A Sirdar of tlii^ Bainezyc tribe, a n^an of QonsidepbjSiabilrty, 

, but MO match ft)r Dost Mivhomed, he; was nSw 
the grand cn^r of nftderratiu^ 8 uuh,tui adViersai^, He 
acted a conspicuous part in the recent intestine struggles 
betwceji tlie Suddozj^e brothers ; but lie had no lOve for 
the royal family — none for the Bafukzyes. * He it was 
who had instigated Kamran to the cruel murdej: of Futteh 
•Khan, and had with his own hand# commenced the inhu- 
mmi butchery. Now to advance ambitious f)rojecJs of 
his own, he was ready to betray hlfe masters. Simulafing 
a friendship which he did not feel,, he iQiigued himself 
with their enemies, and covenanted te betray the capi- 
tal into the hands of the Barukzyc Sirdars. But^Dost 
Ma]jomed a^d his brethren had not forgotten the tefiiblo 
tragody^yhich had cut short the great dtiijBcr of the cfiief 
of their tribe. In a garden-house which had once ])C- 
Ibnged to tlie murdered minister^th^y met Atta Mahomed, • 

, there to complete the covenant for the surrender of the 
city. A signal was given, when one — tlrti youiJgest — of 
the broths s rushed upon the Bamezye clnef, threw him 
to the groun 3 , and subjected him to the cruef juoceas 
wliich had preceded the nnijd^r of Y iitteh Khan. They 
spared his life ; Unit him blind and helpless into the 
world, with the mark of Biirukzye vengpance 1121011 hifn— 
an object less of comiiassion than oflcom. 

The seizure of the Balia •Hissar was ni%r speedil/ 
'effected. The Shah-zfidah was surrounded by treachcjy. 
Young and beautiftd, ho was the delight of theVomen of 
Caubul; but he had few friends aAiong the chivalry of 
the em2iire. Tfo weak* to distinguisli the true from the 
fal^p, he was easily betrayed. Persuaded to withdraw 
himself into the upper citadel, he ^eft the lower fortress • 

Y :U I. I 
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at the mercy of Dost Mahomed. The Sirdar made the 
most of the opportunity’; ran a mine under +he ujjper 
works, and blew up a 1)0^1011 of them. Death stared the 
Sliali-^ ^lali in tluj face. Tlie women of Caub'iil offered 
up^»^ayer 8 ^for “the safety of the beautiful IVince. The 
^y^ht w^^dark; tlfe rain descended 'in torrents. Tore- 
main in the citadel was to court destruction. Under 
cover of i.he pitcliy darkness, it was possible that he might 
effect his escape. Attended by a few followers, he made the 
effort, and succeeded. He fled so Uhuzni, and was saved. 

Dost Milfiomed wjit^now in p(»sscssion of Caubul. But 
threatcaicd^' from two different (piartcrs, his tenure was 
moSf insecure. Shah Mahmoud and Prince Kamraii were 
enarcliing down from Hcr.it, and Aiiim Khan v'as coming 
from Cashmc^’c to, assert hig claims, as the representative 
of the Baruk/yo family. But the spirit of legitimacy 
was iiot wholly extinct in Afghanistan. Tbr Banik/ycs, 
did ‘not profess to eonqnor for themsedves. It 'w^is neces- 
sary to ]uit forward some scion ot the royal family, and to 
fight and conquer in his name. Dost Maliomed ])j’o- 
claimed Sultan All, \Tlukst Azim Kb.an invifed SJiah 
Soojah tc emerge '’from the obscurity of Loodhifinah and 
re-assert, his chums to the throne." 

* This was in 1818. Sec close of the last, chapter. “ Azim Klian,” 
says Shah Soojah, in his autobio^-’"aT‘hy, “seRtiis a fawning jjetitioii, 
informing ns that he luul collected all FuVtel] Kli.-'-u’s relations, com- 
prehending the whole of the Barnkzyc tril)e, and swearing, by cvery- 
tlfing sacred, i hat ho and *he other chiefs had taken an oath of fidelity 
to us their lawful king, entreated that we would march immediately 
to Peshawur, Svhere he would jdiii the royal standard with all tlie 
trofips and the treasury of Cashmere. We sent for Mr. Murray, and 
ordered him'io make the Resident of Delhi acquainted with this, and 
inform us of their opinion. This opinion he ga\% u!i, some days after- 
wards, namely, ‘That for political rcasrns no p si stance could be 
given, but that we were at liberty either to. depart or rem.*iin in the 
asylum allotted to us.’ Two years liad been passed in ease, and we 
now detennined to make au attempt to reasceud our throne.” 
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Weajy of retirofticn% and ii^activity, the Shall con- 
sented, oijd an expedition was planned. But the covenant 
was but of^hort duration. The contracting parties fell'out 
1^)011 the road, land, instead of figjiting^ c<:)mqlOll’^alelny, 
»got up a liattlc among themselves. The Shah,*who^ver 
lived to grow *viscr, gave himself such airi 5 , an^ ^ssei-fCijW 
such ridiculous p]-ctciitions, that Aziin Kljftin deserted his 
new lUfystcr, and let loose his troops upon the royal cortege. 
Defeated in the a)uflict which tnsueef,* Shah •Soojah fled 
to the Khybur hills, and thcnco betook himself to Sindh. 
Another liuiijiet being called for, 1 ^-inco Ayoof), ibi- want 
of a better, was elevated to that dignity, anfl the new 
friends sot out for Caubiil. • * 

In the meanwhile tfio royal arTny,^whicli,had niarch(*d* 
from Herat under Shah Mahmoud and Priiice Ivaiinaii 
approached the cajiital of Afghanistan. TTnpre])ar£d to 
recqjve so fli»nidablc an enemy, weak in numbers, and 
ill-sup|)\ipd witJi moiiey^and material}?, J.)ost IMahoihed 
could not, with any hope of success, have given bidtlcMA) 
Mahmoud’s forces. The dangpr^w.is imminent. ^I’he • 
• royal ti’ooj^is were within six miles of Dio ca])ital. Dost 
.Ma, homed and his followx*rs prejiared for flight. AVilli the 
'bridles of^then* lioi’ses in their hands, they stood waiting 
the aj)])roach of the enemy. But tJieii* fears v ere* gi-ouiifl- 
less. A flight ensued ; but Jit^wus not Dost !Mahonied’s, 
but Mahmoud’S arm that fled. At the very tln-esliold 

of victory, the Suddozye IVince, citjicr believing 4 liat ' 

• • • 

* Shall Soojah attributes his defeat to an accideiit|l explosit^n r^f 
3un])owder. “Our attendants,” he says, “ only araoun^d to iJOO, 
with two guns, hut tlicy had taken up an advantageous on ii 

bridge, near the gard^nj. The Meer Aklior charged us widi liis Jior.se^ 
but the first fire from the cannon m^le hftii hitc the dust, ■when an 
unfortunate accideilt happened. A large qnajltii!^ of powder had been 
brought to be divided amt ng the matchlock men. This caught fire, bj 
M’hfch fifty men were blown up and others woundeck Kcsistance w!^ 
now ill vain, and we escaped with dilficultf to tlTc Khybur hills.” 

I 2 
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there was treachery in bis rankr, or^ ap])rchciKlii:" that 
the Barukzycs woukl seize Herat in his absence, turned 
suclclonlY back, and flung himself into the arms of defeat. 

Th^Bar] Ijkzyes .vere now dominant throughout Afghan- 
istj^J. The sovereignty, indeed, of Azim Khan’s puppet, 
^yoob, ^'W^As proclaimed ; but, Heral! alone cxcey)ted, the 
crniiitry was in reality parcelled out among the Bariikzye 
brothers.. By them the superior claims of Aziiu Kliaii 
were genorall}^ acknowledged. Caubul, therefore, fell to- 
his share., Dost Mahomed took possession of Ghuzni 
Pur Dil Khan, Kohalh Dil Khan, and their broihei’s, 
occii^iicd Gandaha}'. Jubbar Khan, a brother of Dost 
Maliomed, was }uit in charge of thp Ghilji country. Sul- 
*tan Mahomed# and h’s brothers succeeded to the govern- 
ment of Peslkiwui'; and the Shah-zadah Sultan Ali, Dost 
Mal)v'iicd’s i)up])oi, sunk cpiietly into the insignificance 
of yn’ivate life. 

lint tliis did not last long. Shah Soojah had begun 
, age in to dream of sovereignty. He was organising an 
army at Shikai’jKior. ,Ag*iinst this force marched Azim 
Klwiii, accompauigd by the now King, Ayoob. Kccalled 
to the ea])ital bv the intrigues of Dost Mahomed, and 
■ delayed by one of those complicated jdots ;vhhh dis])lay 
at once tlie recklessness ai^d the treatjhery of the .Vfghaii 
cliaracter," the iVuzeer wjxsW.npellcd for a while to post- 

])oiio the southern expedition. The internal strife sub- 
.1 

* The story is wort’h giVihg in a note, as eminently characteristic of 
jjVfghan history Dost Mahomed, who had proclaimed Sultan Ali king, 
advised that prince to murder Shah Ayoob ; and Azim Khan advised 
Shah Ayoob to murder Sultan Ali. Sultan Ali indignantly rejected the 
jitoposal ; Shah Ayoob consented, on condition tk*** ^zini Khan would 
i*etura the compliment, by assa''sinatmg Dost Mahomed. This was 
agreed upon. Sultan" Ali was strangled m his sll^ep. Shah Ayoob 
then called upon Azim Khan to perform his ^art of the tragedy ; hut 
the minister coolly Sisked, “How can I slay my brother ?*’ and recom- 
" mended a renewal of the expclition to Shikarpoor. 
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•sided, tUo® march wius rcnewiied, and Azim Khan moved 
down lAi Shikarj)uor. But the tirmy of Shall Soojah incited 
^way at his apj^n^ach. • , • ^ 

, Th«ii Aziiij Khan jilanncd an expedition Tlgaiii^‘^,^the 
Sikhs. Ho h^d no feai- of Rimjeet ^Sifigh,‘who^^hc 
once beaten in battle. Dost Mahomed accompanied his 
brother^ and they marched upon the frontier, by, 'Jella- 
labad and the Kai’apa Pass. •But ttie watchful eye of 
Runjeet wns upon them, and ho at once took measures 
Ibr their discomfiture. Ho well Wew the cfiaractcr of 
the Bmnikzye brotliers — ^knew them to be avarichius, ambi- 
tious, Treacherous ; the hand of eadi against his bretfiftn. 
He thought bribery bhttcr than Jiattlo, and sent agents* 
to tiimper with Sultan Mahomed and the otj^er Peshawin* 
eliiefs. Hoping to bo enabled, in the end, to throw off 
tlio^su])remalj{ of Azim Khan, they gladly listened to his 
ovcitur^. Dost Mahomed received intelligence of the 
j)lot, and signified his willingness to join the confederacy. 
His offer was accepted. This jpi^ortant accession to Tiis ' 
piuty communicated new coimage to Runjeet Singh. 
Everything was soon in train. Azim felMin wa»at Min- 
eJiini with his treasure and his Htu’em, neither of which, in 
so troublecl a state of affairs, could he venture to abandot. 
Sultan Mahomed ^-ote to ]^iij^*from the Sikh camp that 
there was a destgn ui««i both. The intelligence filled the 
Sirdar with grief and consternation. Hp bcBeld plainly 
the treachery of his brothers, sIkM nfkny bitter tejus, 
looked with fear and trembling into the futu»e ; saw dis^- 
grace on one side^ the sacrifice of his armies mid treasure 
on the other; nov resolved to march down •upon tht 
enemy, now to Ibreak up hig encampment and retire. 
Night closed hf upon him whilst in Aiis state of painful 
agitation and perpleSty. Rumours of a disastrous some- 
thing soon spread through the whole camp.* What it ^vae, , 
few could declare beyond the SirJar’s own tent ; but his 
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f< tllowcrs lost confidence in their chief. They hnow that 

woin'c evil Jitid befjilleii him : that he had lost heart. ; that 

his spnfit was liroli^n. The iiaDicless fear s/3izo^ upon the 

wh(jK arm^', and -morning dawned upon the week of a 

«^oe fo]|j.T^,dal)lo force., His troops lii*d descji-tcd him, and 

he ])roparcd to follow, with his treasure and his Harem, to 

Jcllalahad. llunject Singh entered Peshawir in triinnj)h ; 

hut thouglu, it moj‘o prudent to divide the territoiy l>e- 

tweei) Dost Mahomed and Sultan Mahomed, than to 

occnjiy it on his owi account, and rule in his own name. 

Tlie divisi6n was ficcordingly made. In the mean while 

Azhn Khan, disappointed and brokcn-s])iritecl, v as seized 

<witli a vi(jlcnt^ disorder, the effect of anxiety and sorrow, 

and never quitted the bed of sickness until ho was carried 

' to tliij tomb,* 

'I’liis was in 1823. The death of Azim Khan preci])i- 
t}it(id the dowufai of the Suddozye monai-chy, and raised 
Dost iMahonied to tlie chief seat in the Douranee Enqiiit*. 
Tlu* last, wretched remmipt of legitimacy was m>w abrmt 
to perish by the innate ft)rce of its own coiruption. ^J'iic 
r(»yal ])u,)pot, Ayoob, and his son attempted to" seize the 
' -ja-operty of the '(Iccoasod ininist.er. Tidings of this design 
reached f'aiidahar, and Sliero Dil Khan, with a ])arty of 
llanikzye adlicrentSjhastcifqil ^o Ckiubulto rescue theAvealth 
of his brother a.nd to ehiistise the s5.0lial.0tS. The Prince 
Avas omrdeivd in the ])rcsence <»f his falhei', and the un- 
happy Tvin.g can’ied off a prisoner to that ill-omeiuled 

* Azini <loes not appear to have rcjcogiiised the strength of 

Dost Mahiaiied’s character ; and to this grand errqr must he attrihuted' 
ills in-eniature death. Shortly before tlic expedition to the Sikh 
frontier, he h.ad not only ’ contc^nptuously declared tliat he did not 
require the services of ’liis hrothw, but had actually laid siege to 
vihuzni, Azim Klian’s batteries caused gr-at slaughter; hut Dost 
Mahomed could not be persuaded to open the gates of the fortress. A 
' negotiation took place'; andt,the brothers embraced. But they never 
forgave each other. 
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giirdoif-lAuso of Futtcli Khan, >vluch had. witnessed the 
destruction of another who had done still fouler wrofig to 
<tlio gi'cat llarhkzye brotherhood.11 • , % 

► III the mean while, Habib-oolah-Khan, son ot »A.zim 
Khan, had sflcceedecl nominafiy to the power p^^ssed 
his deceased piu*cnt. But he had inhertted none of the 
late lainister’s hitelleot aiK^ energy, and none of his per- 
sonal influence. Beside the d^athbeS of his lather he had 
been entrusted to the guidance of^Jubbar I^han, but ho 
* liad not the good sense to perceive the advantages of such 
a coiincxion. He plunged into a slough of* dissijmtion, 
and, wlTbn he needed^ advice, betook himself to the coun- 
sels ()f men little better and wise;* thai^ himself. The 
ablest of his advisers was Anleen-oolal^Khti*, the Loglmr 
chief — known to a later generation of Englisln^cn as • 
“ihe i^faiSmis Ameen-oolah.” This man’s support was 
worth •• retaining ; but^ liabib-oolali,* having depfived 
Jubbar Khan of his government, attempted to destroy 
Ameen-oolah-Khan ; and thus,*wiyi the most consummate* 
address,, paved the way to his own ^destruction. Dost 
MUhomed, ever on the alert, appeared oil the sUJige at the 
fitting liiom^mt. Alone, he had not sufficient resources^ 
to compete with^the son of Azim Khan ; but Hie Newab 
sjieedily joined him; and«s»on afterwards, in the midst 

• . • 

* “ One Haji Ali,” says Mr. Masson, “ yrhft i» reported to hifv’e shot 
the Prince, despoiled the Shah of his raTments and clad him in his 
own ; then by the Sirdar's ordei;^ placed him behind himself o^ a 
horse and carried him off to the Burj Yazir. A singnlar^pectacle was 
offered to the peoplb of the city as Haji Ali bore the degraded mon^h 
along the streeti j^but they had become familiar with extraordinary 
events, and regarded them with apathy. The Sirdars, when they had 
given the orders* consequent on the feat they Had performed, returned 
t^> their dwellings in the city with the same composure after the depo- 
sition of a monarch, a-s if they had been enjoyiSg a morning ride.'* 
The unfoi'timate puppet subsequently fcftnd his way to Lahore, wbert 
Hunjeet Singh allowed liim a monthly pension of 1000 rupees. 
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of fin engagement in the near neighbourhood df Caiibul, 
the croops of Aineen-oolah-Khan went over bodOy to Dost 
Mahoybd; and the sop of Azim Khan "sought' safety 
withi^i the walls of the Balia Hissar. 

^ Dost ,A(ahomed, ha^ung occupied the cityj invested the 
citadel, and woiild, in all probability, have carried every- 
thing 'before him, if tlie Candahar chiefs, alarmed by the 
successes of their brother, 'and dreading the growth of a 
power which threatened their own extinction, had not 
moved out to the ostensible assistance of their nephew. 
Dost Mahohicd retreated into the Kohistan, but the unfor- 
tiuflle 'Habib-oolah sooh found that he had gained*' nothing 
4)y such an allvinco. ^ His uncles enticed him to a meeting 
outside the city, seized him, ‘carried him off to the Loghur 
countrj" ; then took ])osscssion of the Balia Hissar, and 
approi)riated all his trcfusure. Dost Mahomfd, however, 
Wfis'sooii in arms figain, find the Peshawur brother’s were 
before (Uaubul. The atfairs of the empire wore then 
thrown into a state of terrible confusion. The Barukzye 
brothers w^ere all fighting among themselves for the 
largest sh^ire of sovereignty; but it is said that “their fol- 
lowers have been engaged m deadly strife w'\»cn /he l ival 
leaders were sitting together over a plate of cherries.” 
To this fraternal chejT 3 ’^-ca{i?g, it w'ould a])pcfU' thiit Dost 
Mahomed was not admitted.* Sitting over their fruit, 

'^lis brothers came to the detennination of alluring him 
to an interview, and tlien either blinding or murdering 
hhn. The yAot was laid; everything wjis arranged for tlic 
dcstrftctiou of the Sirdar ; but Hadjee KJian Kakur, who 
sitosequcntly distinguished himself as a tr^ntpr of no slight 
accomplishments, having discovered in time that Dost 
Mahomed was bjickcd by the strongest pai-ty in Caubul, 

* Masson. — Mr. 'Vigpe says, that Dost Maliomed and Shore Dil 
^han were the cherry-eaters.'' We do not pretend to determiue the 
point. ^ 
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^ave hisifti siguificaut hint, at the pro])er iiioinciit, and 
the Sifdai; escaped with his life. After a few niore 
fraternal schemes of mutual cxtwmiiiiiiioy, t|^e J.*w»thcrs 
%<;utered into a compact by which the govenimeiit oL 
(Ihuzni .and the Kohi^tan was Secm'ed to llost ^IJiomcif^ 
whilst Sultan Mahomed of resh.awm* sifcceedcd to the 
sovereignty of Caubul. ^ • * 

The truce was but of short deration. Sherc? Dil Klian, 
the niost infiueiitial of the Caudalim* brolhors^ died. A 
dangeruiis rival was thus swept away from the j)ath of 
Dost Mahomed. The Kuzzilb:ishcs, soon afterw^ards, gave 
in their {ftlhcrence to him ; and thus aided, lie felt himself 
in a j)osition to strike anotlier blow ^br tlu) recovery of * 
Caubul. Sultfui Mahomed had*done nothing Ipt) strengthen 
himself at the c.apital. Summoned cither to siuTend^u* or 
to defend hi^ieelf, he deemed it more prudent to nego- 
tiate. Consenting to retire on Teshawm', bo marched dut 
of one gate of Caubul w hilst Dost Mahomed nai^ched jn 
at another, and the followxTs of tln^ Latter shouted out a 
^derisive a^ieu to the departing chief. ^ 

From this time (182G) to the day on whk^h his ftillowxrs 
deserted l^n Urgh.andi, after the ca])tm’c of (diiizui by 
the British troops, l^ost Mahomed w as supreme at*Caubul. 

His brothers saw that it useless to contest the 

• • 

supremacy* ana at Iasi* they acknowledged the jinecpialled 
power of one whom they had once sligbt«d and desjiiRed. 
And now was it that Dost M.ahometl began fully to 
understand the rcspoiisibiliticjf of high commal^d^.and th(? 
obligations of a ^uler both to himself and his sul/jects. 
He had hithert(^ibved the life of .a dissolute st>l(lier. Hit? 
education had been neglected, a«d in Ins^veiy boyhood ho 
had been thrown in^thewayof pollution of the foulest 
kind. From his youth he had been grcajly addicted to 
wane, and W’^as often to be seen in ]^ubliC reeling ahnig in 
u state of degrading intoxication, or scarcely able to keep 
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]ii^ ])l5icc ill tlic saddle.' All this was now to b§ I'l^formed. 

1 * 0 tajij^lit himself to read and to write, accorfiplishments 
wlii^i her*had before, *if at all, scantily*^ possessed. He 
^■•'t.p.djed tlio J\oriiii, abandoned the use of strong I'iquorsJ 
becamfj ^'scnipulousl'y abstemious, plain 'm his attire, 
assi(luous in his attention to business, urbane, and 
<oiirt 6 ous, to all., He made a public acknowledgment 
of his past errors and a iirofession of reformation, and 
did not <)elic i)y his life the jwomises which ho openly 
made.* ^ 

4 k. is not to be qucijtioned that there was, at tlvs time, 
ill the conduct of Dost Mahomed, as a ruler, much tliat 
may be regarded svith admiration and respect even by 
(;hristian men. * Success Sid not distiub the balance of 
his fhind, nor power harden his heart. Simply in his habits, 
aqd remarkably^ aflable in his manner, hd was, acooissible 
to the mcanci?fc of his subjocta* Ever ready tc? listen to 

f I 

* “ The days,’* saya General Harlan — and the truth of the state* 
inent is not to be questioned— “ That Dost Mahomed ascended the 
inusnud, ,hu pcrforlned the ^Toba,’ which is a solemii and sacred 
formula of reformotion, iu reference to any accustomed moral crime or 
\^epravity of habit. He was followed in the Toba by, all Ips chiefs, who 
found thbmselves obliged to keep pace with the march of mind — ^to 
prejjare for the defensive sysEe^ri pf policy, tins assumj>tjon of purity, 
on the part of the Prince, suggest^. Tlw Tuba v as a sort of declara- 
tion of xirincrples ; and the chiefs, viewing it iu tli<at light, belield their 
JiojK's of supremacy '‘iti yuminent hazard. ... In later life the 
Ameer became sensible of the advantages arising from learning. 
“Although kif)wledge of literature among Mahomedan nations is con- 
fined to a contracted sphere, at least the reputation of theological 
l^cience waa essential to tlie chief, on whom had Ceen conferred the title 
of Ameer-iil-Mominin, on Commander of the F&ltl.ful.' To escape the 
humility of dependofice upon subordinate agents, more especially the 
secretaries necessarily employed in all revenue and judicial transac- 
tions, he tasked ^liis mind with the acquisition of letters, and bc/^ame 
worthy, by his imluctry and success in the pursuit, of the greatest 
respect of the great, as he commanded the admiration of the vulgar, 
who are ever accustomed to venerate the divinity of wisdom.’* 
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their complaints .and to redi'css thpir grievances, he seldom 
rode abroad without being accosted in the public streets 
or highways bj^ citizen or \wj peasant w^uitiijg to Itg^ before 
••the Sirdar a histoiy of his gi-icvances or diis suflerings, and 
to ask for assktanco or redress' And he never |ja^C(l tli^ 
petitioner — never rode on, Imt would rehi in his horse, 
listen ]«xtiently to the comjjJaints of the meanest, of his 
subjects, and give directions to'liis attendants Ito take the 
necessary stcjis to render justice tt^ the iiijiy’ed, or to 
Mlcviato the sufferings of the disli'cssod. Such was liis 
love ^f equity, indeed, that peo])le asked, Is Dost 
Mahomefi dead tliat there is no jiis^-ice ? ’* 

He is even said, by those who kne^v hin^ well, to havo^ 
been kindly .and humane — ait assertion whi*h many wdio 
hiive read the histoiy of his efirly career will receive with 
an kicredulofws smile. But no one who fairly estimates the 
charactiir of Afghan hisij^iiy and AfghaA ^morals, and •the 
necessities, personal and ])olitical, of all who takjj 
such stirring scenes, can fail to perceive th.at his vices • 
» were rather the growth of ch’cumstancgs tlian of any ex- 
traordinaiy badness of heart. Dost Midicftncd wtis not by 
nature crpel :;,but once embarked in the strife of Afglnpi^ 
politics, a man must fight it out or die. Every man’& 
hand is .against him, and h(? #mist turn his hand .against 
eveiy man. ihereds* no middle course open to him. If 
he would save himself, he must cast^his scruples to the 
winds. Even when seated most securely on the musnu&, 
an Afghan ruler must commk many Jicts abliArcnt to oi;r 
ideas of hiimani^. He must rule with vigour, or not at 
all. That ^Do|k^^Mahomed, during the twelve years 5f 
supremacy which ho enjoyed •at Oaubul, often resorted, 
for the due maintenance of his power, to meiisurcs of 
severity incompatible with the character of a humane 
ruler, is only to say that for tw'clye ycjirs he retained his • 
place at the head of affairs. Sucii rigour is inseparable 
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from the gov 'niment of such a people. We c^not rein 
wild horses with silken bmids. 

Ui)oii one particular phase of Barukz;,’e policy it 
necessaiy speak more in dctml. Under the Suddozye 
Votings, ^p?mpered and pri\rileged, the Dcnraiice tribes 
hiid wsixed arrogant and overbctoi'ing, and had, in time, 
erected themselves into a power capable of shaping the 
destinies of* the empire. With one hand they held down 
tlio peopl^ and with the other menaced the throne. 
Their sudden cliangc of fortune seems to have unhinged 
and excited them. Bearing their new honours with little 
me'filtness, and exercising their new powers wloii little 
^moderation, t\foy royenged their past sufferings on the 
unhappy pe<?;)le whom tliey liad supplanted, and, partly 
by fraud, partly by extortion, stripped the native culti- 
vators of the last remnant of property left to then^ on 
the" new {illocatiOii of the lands. In the rey^dutions 
which had rent the country throughout the early years 
of the century, it had. been the weight of Donranee in- 
fluence which had over turned the scale. They held, , 
indeed, tJ)e cros\m at their disposal, and, seeking their 
own aggrandisement, Avere sure to lUTay ^ena^selves on 
the sitlc of the prince who was most liberal of his pro- 
mises to the tribes. The/dajiger of nourishing such a 
power as this was not overlooked b^’ the sfigacious minds 
of the Bariikssj^e rulers. They saw clearly the i)olicy of 
tTbading down tlie TOuranccs, and soon began to exe- 
cute it. * 

In the revolution wdiich had overthrowTi the Suddozye 
dynasty, cue tribes had taken no activ'' part, and the 
Banikzye Sirdai-s had Hsen to power neither by their aid 
nor in spite of tlieir opposition. A long succession of 
sanguinary civil wars, which had deprived them, one by 
one, of the leaders ♦to whom they looked for guidance and 
support, had so enfeeble and prostrated them, that but 
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a remnant of their fonner j)ower»wiis loft. No immediate 

apprehension of danger from such* a sourcev^arkened jjio 
dawn of ttfe Barukzye brethren’s career. But to be cast 
dewTi was not to be brokeA — ^to be enfeebled^ae not to 
\e extinct. There was too much elasticity and vitalitj^ 
in the order Tor such accidents as this to subject it to ' 
more than temporfiry decline. The Douraiieos were still 
a privilt'god class ; still wene they juttening^ updii the 
immunities granted them by the Suddozyc Kings. To 
curtail these privileges and immunititis would to strike 
at the source of their dominant iufiuenco and command- 
ing strength ; and the Barukzye Sirdars, less chivahf<cis 
than wise, deteimined i;o strike the blow', Avhilst the Dou- 
ranojcs, crip])lod and exhausted, had iittlo flower to resist 
the attack. Even then they 3id not ventur? openly and 
directly to assail the privileges of the tril.)es by im]t)sing 
an a%sossmGnt*on their hinds in lieu of^ the obligation to 
supply l/brsemen for the ^rvicc of the state? — an obligation 
which had for some time past been practically I’eiaxed*— 
but they began cautiously and iiwidiously to introduce 
the small end of the w'edge,” by taxitig^thc 1^’ots, or 
Humsayehs of the Doiiranees, whose vark)ns seiviccs, not 
only as cmitimtors but as artificers, had rendered thei-^ " 
in the estimation, of their po\ierfiil masters a valuable 
kind of property, to ^be pr^dbted from foreign tyranny 
that they might better bear their burdens^ fat home. 
These taxes were enforced with intendeJ ^ 

offend the Douranec chiefs ; but the trials to which thc_^ 
were then subjected but fainfiy foreshadowed \l)^i grea-ter 
trials to come. • ^ H 

Little by JittiSf tbe Barukzye Sircars began to attach 
such vexatious qpnditions to tlfb privileges of the Douror 
ncos — so to make tlM;m run the gauntlet of all kinds of 
exaUbtions short of the direct assessment oi their lands — 
that in time, harassed, oi)pres8ed, •impoverished by these 
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more irregular iini)osts, and aiiLicipatiiig every day tlio 
development ' "if some new form of tyranny ancP-e.<t(>rtion, 
they were glad to exchange them for an asses mient of a 
more fix/jd^and- definite ^charaeter. From \i minute detril 
r^)f tlie lucasuKCS adopted by the Bamkzye Sirdars^ with 
the doubiU object of raising revenue and breaking downi 
tlie remaining ‘'strength of the Douranees, tlie reader 
would turn away . with wenriness and impatienee ; but 
this matter of Douranec" taxation has too much to do 
with the a^tcr-history of the war in Afghanistan, for me 
to pjiss it by without at letist this slight recognition of 
its ip^portance. 

Til the heyday of tlicir ])rospcrity, the Douranees had 
'been too arrogant ^aud unscm]>ulous to claim from us 
connnisoratirn in'^the hour* of their decline. The Ihu’uk- 
zye Sirdars held them down with a strong hand ; and the 
policy was at least successful. Jt was niardly the h^imi- 
Jiafii)}! of these oiice dominant trilies that secured- to Dost 
Midiomf'd and his brolhers so many years of comparative 
security and I'csl-. " SI’ght disorders, such as are insepa- 
rable from the epustitution of Afghan society-r-a rehcl- 
lion in one pa A of the countr}’, the necessity of coercing 
’’ a. recusant governor in another — occasioirdly distracted 
1 lie mind of the Sirdar from the civil administration of 
<^jub\d. Hut it was not ur.til the year 18,S4 that he was 
, called u])op to face a more pressing ilangcr, and to pre- 
\yire hiuisi'lf for ^ i more vigorous cimtest. The exiled 
}Middozy(i Princ(', Shall Soojah, Aveary again of inactivity, 
;ind nndjuintc’d by jiast failure, was about to ma-kc another 
j^Jfort lo rc-esta])lish himself in the Douranec ]hn])irc ; 
and, with Ihis object, was organising an Stripy in Sindh. 

Had there beer any soi t of uTiJjnimity among tlie Ha- 
I’likzye brothei’s, this invasion might have boon langhed 
to seoni ; but, Dost ^lahomed felt that there Avas ti*ea- 
chery Avithin. no less than hostility without, and that 
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.the open enemy was nfSjf; more ^clangcrons than tlic con- 
cealed py). Jubbar Khan, Zcniann Kliay and otliei’s, 
were kfiowji to be intriguing with the Shall. The Tsc\w‘il), 
indeed, had gopc so far as^to asii^irc Dpst^Mahomed tliat 
« it was useless to oi)poso the Suddozye invasioiif as Soojiili- 
<»ol-Moolk wi^ assisted by the British Govcm^icjit, aiiTV!^ 
uonld certainly bo victorious. He iinploi’ed the Sirdar to 
])aiise before he bronglit down upon himself cei-tain 
■destniction, alleging that if would f)c bettm* to make 
terms with the Shah — to secure something rather than 
to lose everything. But Dost M.al^pihed know*liis man — 
know that ,hd)l)ar Khan had thrown himself into the 
arms ^iVthc Suddozye, laughed {figiiificantl}", and ^ifid, 

Lala, it will be time ‘enough to talk about terms when* 

I llavo been ticaten.” '^riiisi w.‘is uu;msw|^-able. 1’ho 
. Newab retired ; and prejiarations for war Avere caiTicd on 
with rencwcljictivity. 

Tn tlijf mean while, Shah Soojah wiX8 girding luiirtielf 
up for the coming struggle with the Barukzye Sirdars. 

Tn 1831 he had sought the assistance, of Bunjee*^, ►‘^higli • 
^towards the recoveiy of his lost dominions ; but the 
^laharajali had set such aii extravagant ^)ricc ttpon liis 
alliance, that the negotiations fell to the* ground Avithout^- 

{iny rcsulS^."' *The language of the Sikli I’uler had been 

• • 
c • 

* Amoug other ftipukiiiiMis wiis oiie, that “ the heir-a] .parent ol tlie 
Shall Khali always attend his liighness ^vit]l a force, l?ti*'ing ulfjo liis ‘ 
family along wiUi him ; tliut ho shall be t'^'aU-tU* ith distinction, ai\Jp 
lApected to accompany the Maharajah in all Ids jonrneys.” AnofKor 
demand i.ut foith by Hunjeet a\;is the doliveiy to him^of the sandar- 
v.cod gates oi Senin^utli p r Jnggeirianth, as the jCfaliarajali ealhd 
tlicin), destined afii^v. :p-(is to (.»jifer siicli celebrity upof.'^iio Indiat 
adiiiinisiratuiiF of ?.(fd KllonboiMugh. Shfh 8oojab’s aiiswci- to the 
demand is ’i\oifh ijuoib’g “ Ib^gar^ing the iliuand of the portals of 
srii"lal at Ghi?aiiv, a c'‘murumec with it i*^ in:nlitii.ssiblc in two ways : 
ili.-<!y, a oal fn. nd is he v.hois interested in the^'oud name of his 
liiend. Tiic Maija'ajah bfliig luy friend, hv.w enn he find satisfaction • 
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insolent and dictatorial. . He hp*l treated the Shah as a 
fallen princa and endeavom*ed, in the event of^ Ijia resto- 
ration, to reduce him to a state of vassalage sq complete, 
that even the orostmtciSuddosye resented ibhe humiliating 
^ attempt. The idea of making another effort to regtun his 
•’•'fost d^nr'nion'S had, however, taken sucl^^ shape in his 
mind, that it ‘was not to be lightly abandoned. But 
empires arc not to be won without money, and the Shah 
was lamentably poor. Jewels he had to the value of two 
or tlircc l^hs of rupees : and ho was eager to iJcdge them. 
But the up-country bankers were slow to make the required 
advances.* “If 1000 rupees be required,” said the Shah, 
“ ificse persons will ask a pledge in property of • a lakh of 

• rupees.” Frqm thq obdurate l)fmkcrs he turned, in his 
distress, to t the ^British (ilovernment ; but the Britisli 
Govcnimcnt was equally obdiirate. 

In vain the exiled Siiah pleaded that the peojJp of 
Afghanistan were* anxious for his anival ; and that tliose 
of Khorassan would flock to his standard and acknowledge 
*■’ no other chief. In vain he declared that the Banikzye 
Sirdars were “not people around w^hora the Afghiuis would 
rally” — that they had no authority beyond the streets 
» ?*nd baziuirs of Caubul, and no power to resist an enemy 
advancing from the northward. Neither up-country 
bankers nor British fiuictibnories woidd advance him the 
requisite funds. “ My impatience,” he said, “exceeds all 
bounds ; and if i caA raise a loan of two or three lakhs of 
1?(*p«es from any baiikei*, I entertain every expectation tliat, 

in my eternal disgrace ? To desire the disgrace (jf one’s friend is not 
<jonsistent**A!ith tlic dictates of wisdom. Secoiylly^y there is a tradition 
among all classes of people that the forefathers oi'tae Sikhs have said 
that their nation shall, in the attempt to bring ''way the portals of 
sandal, advance to Ghiznee ; but having arri ed there, the foundation 
of their empire sh^U be overthrown. 1 am not desirous of that event. 

I wish for the permanehoe of his highness’s dominion.” 
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with tli’e %voTir of (iod, my object will be accomplished.” 
But although the Persians were at that time pushing their 
conquests lu JjLhorassan, gtnd tVe Sl]^hi ^ continued to 
^dficlar^ that the Douranee, Ghilzye, and -other tribes, were 
sighing for his^adventi which was to relieve themffi;pm the 
tyranny and oppression of the Barukzyes,* and to secure 
them against foreign invasion, Lord William Bentinck, too 
intent upon domestic reforms *to»busy h?mselfwftli schemes 
of distant defence, quietly smiled down the solicitations of 
t];ie Shall, and told him to do what Jic liked on his ow'u 
accounVlnit. that the British Government would not help 
liim to^if) it. ** My friend,” he wrote, " I deem it iRy 
duty to apprise you distinctly, that the British Ciovemment 
religiously abstains from intermedtiling with the affairs of 
its neighbours w'hen this can be avoided. Your Mi^icsty 
is, of course, paster of your own actions ; but to afford you 
assisfance*for tlie purpose which you have mjcoutcmplatidn, 
would not consist with that neutrality which on such 
occasions is the rule of guidance adopted by the ^British 
Government.” But, in spite of tfiese discoui'agemciits, 
I’ltfore the* year 1832 had worn to a closef Shahs Sooj ah 
“ had resolved on quitting his asylum at *[roodhiaiiah for 
the puipoJb oT making another attempt to regain his 
throne.” • _• 

V * 

The British agent on* the north-western froiiticrj^ Captain 
Wade, officially reported this to Mr. Mt^cna^iten, ^Wio 
then held the office of Political Seci^tar/ ; and with thfl 
announcement went a request, ^on the part of the Shah, 
for three months of his stipend in advance. Tlio request, 
at a later period, rpse to a six mouths’ advance ;;^nd a 
compromise Was*c?Ventually effected Tor ^<mr. So, with 
16,000 rupees extaracted Its aforestalment of the allowance 
granted to his family ift his absence, he set out for the re- 
conquest of the Douranee Empire. • 

On the 28th of January, 1833, he quitted his residence 
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at Loodhiai'\ah, and cnacavouring, as lie went, to raise 
iifioncy and to enlist troops for his projected expedition, 
moved his camp slowljr^ to Bahwiilpore, and tlfence, across 
the Inddfe, to Sftiliarpoor, where he liact determined *to 
rendezvous, ... ' 

But having J.hus entered the territory' of the x\meers of 
Sindh as a friend, he did not quit it before he had show^i 
his quality as an (Jkiemy, Jiy fighting a hard battld with the 
Sindhians, and effectually beating them. The pecuniaiy 
demands^ which he nad made upon them they had resisted ; 
and the Shah having a considerable army at his command, 
dcteply interested iiv the event, thought fit enforce 
obedience. Early in January, 1834, an engagement took 
place near Jfori,^ and the pride of the Ameers having been 
burn bled by defeat, they consented to the terms he 
<lemandcd, and acknowledged the supremacy of the Shah.* 
n Having arranged this matter to iiis safisfacHon, vShah 
Soojah marched upon Candahaf, and in the early summer 
was before the walls of the city. He invested the place, 
and endeavoured ineffectually to cany it by assault. The 
Oandabai* chiofif held out with much resolution, but it was 
not until the arrival of Dost Mahomed from Caubul that 
a general action was risked. The Sirdal los?.. no time in 
commencing the attack Akbar Khan, the chiefs son, 
who, at a later period, stood out sp pronpnently from the 
canvas of‘ bis countiy’s history, was at the head of the 
'• J3»^rukzyc horse*; Abdul Samat Khant commanded the 
* ■ 

* ^be ^dbiaus have agreed to pay a contribution of either live 
or seT^^ilakhs of rupees to frrm the Shikarpdbr territory for a settled 
annual sum from Shak. Soojah, and to profid^^im yntb an auxiliary 
force, the Shah ts^1p,ng hostages from them for the entire execution 
of these articles .” — [Captain Wade to Mr. Macnaghten, March 5, 
1834.] ^ 

t Not the ministf^ — but a Persian adventurer of the same name, who 
afterwards obtain^ servfee in Bokhara. 



foot. No great amount of military Jikill aj)ycarR to have 
bccii diHT)Siycd on either side. Akbar Kh-iffi’s horsen^jn 
<;liai^c(! th^ enemy with a dashing gallantry worthy of 
tbeir ininetuofts leader ; but a hattallbn*of«^h« Shah’s 
^li'oops, iiiidcT an Indo-Briton, named •'Campbell, fouglit ■ 
witli such uncommon energy, that at one time flif forces 
of the Barnkzyc chiefs were driven back, and victor}'^ 
aj>j)oarod to be in the reach of the^ Shah. Dost 

Midjumod, Avho had intently watched the conflict, and 
kept a liandfiil of chosen troops in reiicrve, now let them 
dlip, rallied the battalions which weVe falling bf^ck, called 
upon Akbar Khan to make one more struggle, and, ^v^ll 
responded to by his gi\}lant son, rolled back the tide of 
victory. Shah Soojah, who on the firs^ ii])pcm*ancc of Dost 
Malji'ined liad lost all heart, 'and jictnhlly Jiven orders 
• to prepare lor flight, called out in his (lcsj)eratibn to 
Ce.n^thell^ “ f^mpao-clmpao,”* then ordered his elephant 
tt) be wiweled round, an4 turned his back upon tlie field 
of battle. His irresolution and the unsteadflistness of tko 
I )ouranccs proved fatal to his cause# ' • 

« 'I’ho i')<uiraiice tribes had looked up('* Ibe advance of 
the King with evident satisliiction. ’rrt\ddoii down and 
crushed as^they had been by the Barnkzycs, tliey wouhi 
Ijiive rejoiced in thg success of tjjc royal cause. But they 
liad ii'.t the power to secure Depressed and enfeebled 
by V>ng yojirs of tyi’Anny, they brought only the shadow 
of* their former selves to the stand^d*^ the Suddozye • 
ir.('.nare]i. AVithout horses, without arms, without 
ci])line, witliout heart to sustain them upon^aijy great 
enterprise, and without leaders to inspire them with thcf 
eourago they laqjtjd 'themselves, the Pourances went into 
the field a feeble^ brokep-spirited rabblQ. i Had they been 

* Mr. Vigne saya that had this from Campbell himself. The 
wor<I indicates more properly a plundering attack ;«but*is employed here 
to signify an irregular descent, or rush, upofi the enemy, 
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assured of tj^ic success of the enterprise, they would at 
least have assumed a bold front, and flung' a^l their 
influena*, such as it was, into the scales on the side of 
the returfied feuc^dozye ; but remembering the iron rule 
^ iiiid the ^unsparing vengeance of the Barukzyc Sirdars, 
they dreaded the consequences of failure, and when the 
crisis arrived, cither stood aloof from the contest, or 
shameh'ijy apostatised at, tile last. 

The few, indeed, who really joined the royal standard 
contrived to defeat the enterprise; for whilst the Shah’s 
H indostaiices were engaging the enemy in front, the 
Dohraneos, moved bjvin irrci>rcssible avidity foj: plunder, 

, fell uptai the baggage in the real’, Mid created such a panic 
in the rank^ That the whol.e army turned and fled. It was 
not j)ossil)lo to rally them. The battle w'as lost. The 
Bai’ukzye trooi)S xiushed forw^ard. Campl'cll, w^ho had 
fallen like a br^vc man, covered with w^ounds, *vas t^ikcn 
])risoner, with others of the Shali’s j)i’incipal ofiicers ; and 
all the guns, stoi’o^s, and cainp-eqiiippage of the Suddozye 
Prince fell into the hands of the victors. The scenes of 
plimdeioand cv.rl^age which ensued are said to diavc bceh 
temble. The i^hah fled to Furmh, and thence by tlie 
route of Seistan and Shorawuk to Kclat. * The Candahar 
chiefs urged tlie ])ursuit of the fugitive, but Dost Maho- 
med opyxfscd the measure, and the unfortunate Prince 
AVJW sufter(*»l to escape. 

f jiJlut scarcely had rfche Sirdar rctimied to Caubul when 
be found luniself compelled to prepare for a new and more 
fonnidanle enterprise. Runjeet Singh w^as in possession 
of PesLawnir. The treachery of Sultau Mahomed Khmi 
and his brothers had rebounded upoi ‘thcxuselves, and 
they had lost tlfe province which hod hr,eii the object of 
so much intrigue and contention. ' In their anxiety to 
destroy Dost Mjgthomed, they opened a communicaxion 
with the Sikhs, who advanced to Peshawiir ostensibly as 
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friend^* find then took possession of the lOity.'' Suljftiii 
Mahomed* Khan ignominiously fled. The Sikli amiy 
^ toder Hiirree ^iiigh consisted onfy of ^K)O0 issn, and had 
the Afghans been commanded by a competent leader th^« 
might have dtiven back a far stronger force, aiift tetained ' 
possession of the place. The Peshawnr chiefs were ever- 
lastingty disgraced, and Peshawnr losfcto the if^’ians for 
ever. * ^ 

But Dost Mahomed could not sulmiit patieatly to this. 
lExasperatcd against Runjeet Singh* and indignant at the 
fatuon^^conduct of his brothers, he determined on d^ejar- 
ing a religious war against the Sikhs, and began with 
ehcg-acteristic energy to organise a fowje sufficiently strong 
to wrest Peshawnr from the liands of Iho iTsmpers. To 
strengthen his influence he assumed, at this time, tl?c title 
of Ameer-af-Mominin (commander of the faithful t ), and 
cxertcd*liimself to inflan^e the breasts of his followers with 
that burning Mahomedan zeal which has so often «mpeyed ^ 
the disciples of the Prophet to deeds of the w)ost con- 
• summatc daring and most heroic self-ab;vridonment. Money 
w»as now to be obtained, and to obtain it anuch extortion 
was, don^)tleflS, practised. An Afghan chief has a nuie 
and somcwliat arldtrary inaimci^ of levying I’ates and taxes. 
Dost Mahome^ made no ex'oejftion in his conduct to “ the 
good old rule,” which ha<l so long, in ci’itical t;on junctures, 

* Shah Soojah, when on lii.s A\ay to Shikftj-juxn-, in ISSJ?, hud ottered 
into a treaty with Runjeet Singb^ by one of the artiej^s of which Juj 
ceded Peshawnr to the Siklis. But Runjeet Singh was Jio means 
inclined to wait untj tbc Shah had established his title tj^ive awfy 
any portion «f tb^'if^an dominions ; so sent his grandson, Nao 
Nehal Singh, a bo^, who then “toots the sjjear i|ito his hand fur the 
first time, to take possession (‘f the plat e. 

^ He had been recommended by some to .'issume the titles ttf royalty, 
but he replied, that as lie was too poor to siyjpoH hia diguity as a 
Sirdar, it would be prti ostoroiis to thlifk of converting himself into 

a King. , 
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bcea olwcrwrT in tluit part of tiie world. He* tdok all 
that lie could ;^et, niLscd, a very respectable force, coined 
money iii His own jnaine, and then prepared for battlv- " 
'“At the Jiead-of an imi^osing arrayrof fighting men, tlio 
Ameer marche(i out of Caubul. He had judged wisely. 
The dcclaj’ation of wjiriigainst the infidel — ^war proclaimed 
in the of the*rrophetA-liad brought thousands to 

his banner ; and ever as he marched the great stream of 
liumanity seemed to^s^vcll and swell, as new tribiitfii*ief^ 
came poimng in from every part, and the thousands 
beftiftie tens of tliousaitds. From the Kohistan, the 
•hills beyond, from the regions of thti Hindoo-Koosh, fi-ctin 
the ren.otcr^astn(;ssesof Toorkistan, multitudes of various 
, tribes jind deriominati<tns, moved by various impulses, but 
all noisily boasting their true Mahomcdair zeal, came 
flocking in to thewVmcer’H standard. (Ihilzyes ami KiSiIs- 
tauees, sleek Kuzzilbashes and i 4 ggcd Oosbegs, hoi*scineii 
/ and fot)t-men, all .vsJjo could wield a sword or lift a 
matchlock, obeyed 1110*“ call in the name of the Pr(4)hot. 

“ Savages, from •the remotest recesses of the modntaiiious' 
.districts,” wroth* one, who saw this strange congeries of 
Mussulnwin liumanity,’' “wdio were dignified Svith the 
profession of the Mahoniedan faith, ina!jy of them giants 
in form and strength, promiscuously anni}d witli sword 
and tshield, ‘bow s and arrows, matchlocks, rifles, speai’s 
Hml^bluiKlerbnssiVi, c».j[iceiitmtcd themselves around the 
standard of^ religion, and wei;e prepared to slay, plunder, 
and de.sti'oy, for the sake of God and the Prophet, the 
ifueiiligW.j*d infidels id the Punjab.” ^ ^ 

The Mussulman fifree readied Pesha^r^. 'The brave 
Jicart of RunjecI ‘Singli (piailed 'before-' this immense 
assemblage, and lie at once dctermfiiod not to meet it 
(. openly in the field.. There was in his camp a man named 


Creneral Uurlaii. 
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Harlan/ fii American adventurer, , now a doclor and now 
a general, who was ready to take any kind of sendee 
with any one ‘disposed to# pay him, and to do any kind 
of w^ork at tlic instance of his master.,"*' Clever and un- 
scrupnlons, Lc w^as a fit agdbt to do tKe Mal>arajah^s 
bidding. Runjcct despatched him as art envoy to the 
Afghan camp. He went ostensibly to^negotiate/with Dost 
Mahomed ; in reality to corrupt his supporter^ On the 
occasion/’ ho says, with as little sens^ of shami^ as thougli 
ho had been peidonning an exploit of the highest merit, 
“of Dost Mahomed’s visit to Peshawur, which occurred 
dip'ing the period of my service wi1?h Runjeet Singh, f 
despatched by the Prince as ambasgador J,o the Ameer. • 

I divided his brothers against*him, exciting their jefilousy 
of his gi’owing power, and exasperating the family fends - 
with which, "from my })rcvious acquaintance, T wjis familiar, 
and sti'-iod up the feudal lords of his* durbar, with*the 
prospects of pecuniary advantages. 1 induced his^brothcr, 
»Sultau ^lahomed Khan, the lately d(?f)osed chiqf of Pcs- \ 
hawur, with 10,000 retainers, to withdpw suddenly fi’oni 
his camp about nightfall. The chief iA:compaiiiod me 
towards +]ie Sikh camp, whilst his follow^ers fled to the^'* 
moiiutain fastnesses. So large a body retiring •from the 
Ameer’s control, in opposhi ii to his will and without 
previous intimation, threw the general camj) into inextri- 
cable confusion, which terminated iu the clandestine* rout 
of his forces, without boat of* drum, or sound of bugtc, Oi* 

* Harlan originally went out V) China and India as su'/ercargo of a 
inerc-haiit vessel, left his ship at Calcutta, and obtained servi^, 
as a supcruumer^ir';, the medical establishment of tli'e t/ompany. 

He was posted to the sirtillery at ^um-Dum, and afterwards accom- 
panied Major (now Sir (leorge) Pollock to ^Rangoon. He does not 
a|^ear to ha^'d earned a very good name during his connexion with 
the Company’s army, which he soon quitted, and obtained service with 
Runject Singh — aftcm'ards to seek the patronage of Dost Mahomed, ^ 
whom he had so foully betrayed. 
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the trumpet’s blast, in the quiet stillness of niichii^ht. At 
daybreak no restige of the Afghan camp was seen, where 
six hours befo:|;e 50,000 men and 1 0,000 4iorscs, with ell 
the busy host of sittendante, were rife with the tuniult of " 
wild cipotion.' * t 

Thus was this great expedition, so promising at the out- 
set, bnniyht prematurely to a disastrous close. T»:cachery 
broke in a single ni^t, a vast army which Kmijcct 
Singh ha(l contemplated with dismay. The Ainccr, with 
the (Uhris of his forcO) preserving his guns, but sacrificin*^ 
much of his camp-equipage, fell back upon (-aubul, rc- 
sclltSd himself quietly 'in the Balia Hissar, and, m bitter- 
ness of spirit, declairping against the emptincjss of military 
lenow’ii, plunged deeply into the study of the Koran. 

Fnqn this pleasant abstraction from warlike pursuits, ' 
the Amcor was, after a time, aroused by a wtll grounded 
rop«)rt to the eflj(?<?t that Sultan Mahomed had benn again 
intriguing with the Sikhs, and that a plan had been 
arranged for the j)jissfigc of a Vunjabco force through the 

^ It ^volU(l afipt^iir tuat Dost Maliomed, in&tigat(*d by Moerza Samad 
Khan, sfi/od Mr. H?rlan, as "well as the Fakir Azizoodeen, who was 
Also sent as an ambassador into the Ameer’s camp. W»o Aticer endca- 
V. Mired to ihrow tlio ()dinm ( f the act upon Sultan Maliomed, hoping 
thiU’cby to ruin him utterly in lljp ‘^unioii of the Sikhs ; but Sultan 
Mahomed, after having taken a nnmber f>f^ oath9( on the Koran, 
pledging liitnsclf to eomplianec with the Ameer’s wislies, sent back 
+hc prisoners (or Affr'uf/e.s, as Dost Maliumcd called them) to the 
Maharcaj all's cam]^ Mr, Harlan himself, however, says nothing about 
this. Mohun LuJ says that “the Appalling news (of the treachery of 
Sultan Mahomed) wounded the feelings of the Ameer most bitterly. 
There w'cr/» , no bounds to the sweat of shame p,nt folly which flowed 
over his face, and there w,^s no limit to the laugntw’ of the peo))le at 
his being deceived aiidt ridiculed. ‘‘His minister, Me-rza Samad Khan, 
was so much distressed by this sad exposure of. his ow'ii trick, and still 
more by the failure of Lis plan in losing the Fakir, that he hnng do'..n 
his head with groat remorse and shame, and then, throwing away his 
sUte iiajiers, he exclaimed, that he would avoid all interference in ihe 
government affairs hereafter.” 
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Khybur Pass, with the ultimate intention of moving iipo^i 
Caubul. An expedition was accordingly fitted out, in the 
spring of 1837 ; but the Ameer, having sufficient con- 
fidence in his sons Afzul Khan and Mahomed Abkar, sent 
the Sirdars in charge of the troops with Meerja Samad 
Khan, his minister, as their adviser. The Afghan forces 
laid siege to Jumrood, and oi^ the 30^ of April Hurree 
Singh came from Peshawur to its relief. An action took 
place, in wliich both the young Sircars greatjy distin- 
guished tlicmselves, and Shumshoodeen Khan's conduct 
w'as equally conspicuous. The Sikh chieftain, Hun*ee 
Singh, wajs slain, and h^ disheartened troops fell back and 
entrenched themselves under the walls /)f Jumrood. Akbar * 
Khan proposed to follow up tlic victory by^^dasbing on 
to Peshawur : but the Meerza, who, according tc- Mr. 
Masf’on, had, during the action, “ secreted himself in some 
cave or sheltered recess, vhere, in despair^, he sobbed, bdat 
his breast, tore liis beard, and knocked his head upon the 
ground,” now made his appearance, declaring t^hat his ^ 
prayers had been accepted, and ‘‘ entrented the boasting 
young man to be sfitisficd with what he had done.” The 
advice was suffcicntly sound, whatever may have been tlu* 
motives which dictated it. Sti-ong Sikh reinfoTbements 
soon ai)peared in sight, and the Afghan army was com- 
pelled to retire. The battle of Jumrood was long a theme 
of national exultation. Akbar Khan plumed liimself ' 
greatly on the victory, luid was unwilling to share the 
honours of tlic day with his less boastful bro Jier. But 
it was not a very glorious achievement, ami it may he 
doubted whether Afzul Khan di<l not rcjally distlw^uislf 
himself even more than his Jisso ‘iate. In one resjioct, how- 
ever, it w.is a hca\y blow to the ]Maliarajah. Kunjeet 
Singh had one of his best oiticers Jind dearest friends. 
The deatli of Hurree Singh was never forgotten or forgiven. 

The loss of Peshawur rankled deeply in the mind of 





liO.ST MAHnMVi' AM> liAJSUKZYKS. 
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V(»st Mahomed. TIr' euiiiire of Ahmed Shall *^ad heea 
rapidly fallin^jj to piiMa's bencatli the heavy blows of thff 
Sikh Hjxi^vitcf.-. •'J'he wealth^ provinces of Cashmjre jiu^ 

^Mooltan had hetn ^M-osted from the Donranees in the 

» * • 

time 6f fheSuddozye Princes, and now the "same nnsp.aring 
hand had amputated another tract of country, to tha 
humiliation of tfee Panikaye Sirdars. The Ameer, in 
bittcmfjss of spirit, bewailed the loss of territoiy, and' 
burned tco reseut the afiiunt. In spite, however, of tho 
boasted victory of Jfimrood, he had little inclination to 
c;ji^eavour to wrest the lost territory, by forcc^of arms, 
from tho grasp of the Sikh usurpoi-s. Mistrusting his'own 
strength, in 4his (X>njuiicturc he turned his thoughts to- 
wards foreign afd. Willing to form almost any alliance 
so l(Hig as tins great end was to bo gained, Jie now looked 
towards Persia for assistance, and now invifed the frKjiidly 
aid of the Brftish. It was in^ the autumn of' this year, 
18.‘J7, 4hat two events, which mightily affected the future 
destinies of Dost Mak(»rncd, were canvassed in the bazaars 
ofOaubul. A British emissary wiis abcnit to airivc at the 
Afghan capityU* and a Persian army was advancing upon 
-•the Afghan frontier. Before the first SLcOws^-had fallen, 
(\*i|)Taiii Bnmes was re<;dmg at Car.bul, and ]\Iahomcd 
SliJili was .laying siege to ftemt.* ^ ^ 

^ The autlioritk’s^ cuusulteil in the i)Tcparation of this chapter are 
tlie ])iih]isheii worlA^ of liurnes, Conolly, Yigne, Masson, Mohun Lai, 

^ ilarlan, kc. „ the autobioi^raphy of Shah Soojah ; and the manuscript 
reports of Rawliu^uu. tho latter I am indebted for much 

^valuable information relative to the Doumnec tithes 
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CHAPTER VIII.. 

[1810—1837.] 

• w 

Later Events in Persia — The Treaty of Gooliiitan— Arrival of Sir Gore 
Ouseley — Mr. Morier and Mr. Ellis — ^The Definitive Treaty^The War 
of 1826-'37 — The Treaty of ToorkomanchaJ — ^Death of Futteh^^ 
Shah — Accession of Malioraed Shah — His Projects of Ambition — ^The 
Exi)edjtion against Herat. • 

• • # 

* Ft in neccssaiy now to revert, fiir a little space, the 
])rogrc8s of aftJirs in Western Asia. Whilst the Suddozyo 
Princes in* Afjrhanistan ha^ been gi'adually, relaxing their 
hold of the Douraiieo Empire, Persia had been still^stnig- 
gling against Russian cncrojvchmen^ — still entangled in 
the meshes of a long and hat^ssiiig wsii*. Tliough en- 
feebled by the paramount necessity of conecaitrating the 
resources of thf empire on the great En’ropcan contest, 
AvJiich demanded the assertion of all her military s^rengtli, 
the aggressive tendencies of, t^ic great northern power 
were not to be c^itirelj** controlled. Little could*shc think 
of remote; acquisitions of tcridtory in Ooqfgia,' whilst the 
eagles of Napoleon were threat cniill^ her very existence 
at. the gates of Moscow itself. Still with l^tle inter ' 
mission, up to thnyear 1813, the war dragged languidly 
on. Then the good offices of Groat Britain were 
fully employed for the re-estaljishment ,of friendly rela- 
tions betwreen the two^ contending powders and a treaty, 
kno^jm as the treaty of Goolistiui, was negotj.ated between 

* Russia refiL'sed to accept the formal mediation of threat Britn'ii ; 

hut the good offices of the airdt>assador were employed with succe.s.s. 
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Iheni. lythfe treaty PersLa ceded to Russir all her ax5- 
fjuisitioiiH oh the south of the Caucasus, ai\|i a^*eed to 
maintain no naval foroo on t^c Caspian sea ; whilst Russia 
ontcTfMi into a vfif^ie engagement to support, in thj event 
’ of a (jisputed succession, -the clairris of tlyj heir-aj)pai'ciit 
against all competitors for the throne. 

lliiring these wars, which were earned on with varying 
suca:ss, the Persian troops upon more than one occasion 
liad been led to the charge by English officers of approved 
gallantry and skill. Accompanying Ccncral Malcolm ,to 
Persia irf 1810, they wore retained in the country by Sir 
Kifi-ford Jones; and** were very soon busily employed in 
* drilling and disciplining the infantry and artillciy of the 
Persian Prjncc.* Of these officers, the most conspicuous 
were Captain Christie mid Lieut ciimit Lindsay, who led 
into the field the battidions which they had^justructed, and 
nivnc than once* tiinicd tlie tide of victory against their 
foniiidahio European opiK)noiil-s.t 

* “Pt )r Captain clhris ie and Lieutenant Lindsay,” says Sir Har- 
ford Jones, by thfir indefatigable perseverance bad brought, when I 
left Perairi, tlic one, aeveral of the regiuieuts of the Prince’s infiintry, 
and the other, ili6 cori3s of horse artillery, considering the shortness 
uf 1.1 1 C tiijie they had been employed, to a state of perfection that was 
quite astonishing. And w hat .’s equally to tin- • redit of these gallant 
offj.iTs, they were both adored'' b^ Ibo ntthrrs .and men under their 
tuition ; though in tlic begiiiiiiug they had eiten been oldiged to treat 
the'latter with a d('^rco of severity that eoultl not then have been i)rac- 
« tised with satoty at (Vnis. lutinoplc- The Prince lioyal, however, had 
^niiuh jiierit jn this reaped, for wlioiicvei a punishment was inflicted 
and etmidaiued of to liini, bo imariably gave tlie offender a double 
^ uortioTi ol it, and by this tikmiis stmii put an en*^ to eAjmplaint.” — [<Sir 
77" y . it Jortf.s’it Aceoa/J.' of fhe Travyacdovs 'tf His Majesty's Mission 
to the Court of Persia, 1H07-1S11.] Alaleolm took with him to 
Per.'^ia, as a present tnuu the Indian Glovemmciiv to the .Shah, twelve 
field -pieoe.s, with harness and all noeessary equipments for horse 
artillery. 

+ Captain Christie was "n otficer of the Bomliay army, selected for 
•emidoyment in Persia, by General Malcolm, on account of his liigh 
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In the mean while. Sir Harford Jones had been suc^ 
cceded ki the Persian enibassj by Sir Gore Ouselcy, who 
in the summer of 1811 reached Tcjicran in the chanictcr 

« * " ' -o ^ 

VeputatiSn for gallantry and personal activity, niad his thorough ac- 
quaintance with tl^ nativ^^ character. * Associated w^h P^^tiijger, ou 
their first entry into Beloochistan, he afterwards diverged to the north- 
ward, and, in the guise of a horse-dealer, penetrated througli Selstau 
to Herat, ^nd thence, by the w'ayAof Yezd snd Lspalyni, reached 
the northern regions of Persia. A great part of the line yhich lie 
thus traversed had never before, and has nevej, I believe,, since been 
explored by an European traveller. Stories pf Christie’s ex Inordinary 
personal strength and prowess, are current to the presenbday in the 
north of India and in Persia. In the lathtr country, indeed, he«r»s 
adoretd hy the soldiery, and Jhls name is still a household word among 
the old officers of the Azerbijau army. He was killed at the head 
(if his* famous Shegaughee brigade, fli the niglrt; att:^ which w'as 
made by the Eussians on the Persian camp at Aslandooz, in Novamher, 

ik2. ? 

LicfitenaTyt Lindsay was an officer of the Madijis Ibirsc Artillery, 
and, to scientific attainments no ordinary exten'c, added the most 
imposing personal apjiearance. He w'as six feet eight inches is height 
(without his shoes), and thus realised, in l^c minds of the JVrsiaus, 
their ideas of the old heroes of romance. After many years’ service 
i^'Pft-sia, lie resign&d his appoii^tment in thc*lHdian service, and, 
succeeding to the estate of Kincolquhair, settled in Scstland as Lindsay 
Bethune. Ii * he was again sent to Persia by the British Govern- 
ment, w'ith a view to ^his employment in the cxiiected war of the 
succession, and was thus enabled, following year, to add to bis 

former laurels, by liadiu^ the death of Futteh All Shah) the ad- 
vanced division of the Persian .army from Tabreez to ''Tcberan, and 
subsequently quelling a very serious rebellion agimst the authority of 
Mahomed Shah, that was set afoot in the south of Persia by the Prince 
of Shiraz and his sons. For this sCl’vice, on his return to^E^land, he ’ 
was rewarded with a baronetcy, and in 1836 he was a third time sent^ 
out with a Major-General’s commission, to take command of thr^H^rgj^ 
army. Owing, *how^\^r, to the misunderstaiiding which arose out of 
the advance upon Verat, the P<3rsiaii Govemmeht on this occasion 
declined to employ him, «Dd he finally retired from military life in 
183ik He lived more than ten years after this ; aqd at the close of 
his life, again travelled in Persia, revisitii^ thc'^scenes of his former 
exploits. But death overtook him before he could return. 
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of Ambassador Extraordinary fnnn the King of England, 
^ho preliminary tre.aty which .loncs had ncgotiisted, was 
jiow to be wronglit into a definitive one. It was somewhat 
iTKidificd cn the jirocess. The new treaty was more liberal, 
tJiaii the old. In the preliminary ij^rtieles relating to the 
subsidy, it liad been set down that the amount slumld be 
regulated in the definitive treaty ; but it w^as understood 
between the British and the Bersian pleniiiotentiaiy, that 
the amount was on no account to exceed 100,000 tomauns, 
and that ^he manner in which it was to be affoi-dcd should 
be left to^thc discretion of the British Ooverumeut. But 
iij definitive treaty the amount was fixed at 200,000 
tomauns (or about 150,000/.) ; and a special lu ticle was 
introduced, setting loi-th that “since it is the custcvin of 
Persia to pi^ her troops six months in advance, the English 
ambaTssador shall do all in his jiowcr to pajr the subsidy 
granted in lieu of troojis, in as early instalments s-s maybe 
convenient ajid practicable,” — ivjdeasaiit fiction, of which 
it has been said, with truth, that it might ^‘well be taken 
for a. bu’’lcs(pic.” 

On the 14tb of March, 1812, this treaty was signed \>^ 
Sir (hire Ousety, Mahomed Shefi, and Mahomed Bussaii ; 
and a v;cek afterwards, the British arnbais^dor wrote to 
inform the CVmit of Directors of the East India ('oinpany 
that “ the . good eftects of‘^ht‘ definitive treaty, and the 
proofs of' the confidence with which it has inspired the 
Shall, are alrea raanjfesi.” Tlic Persian monarch, having 
declared his fixed determination to strengthen Abhaa 
Mcerza Jo 'the utmost of his ability, by raising for him a 
;bsciplined army of 50,000 men, rcc.,uc5tcd Sir Gore 
0.:...R*y to obtain fjrir him, with the rtmost possible 
(lesj)atch, 50,000 ^stands or English musltets and accou- 
trements, the price of w^hich was to be deducted from the 
subsidy. “ The Shall,” wrote the envoy, “ has further pro- 
mised me, that this large deduction from the subsidy shall 
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be made up, tlirougli me, to Abbas 'Mcorza's aiany fi\»m 
*tbc royal oJtfers, so that wo may conirratiilatc oiii’sclves oiy 
liaving worked a wonderful (and, by niany, uncxjjcclcd) 
^alteration in thc Shali’s geiicval senViinents.”* 

Sir Clore Ouseley returned to England, leaving his scere- 
taiy, Mr. Moricr, in cirarge of the Mission ; but b^foyc the 
treaty was finally accepted, it was modified by the British 
Govenimont, and Mr. Hcnry^ Ellis was despatched* to 
• Persia, in 1814, to negotiate thege alterations at the Per- 
sian Court. A comparison of the treaty, signed by Sir 
Gore Ouseley, with that which was SMbsequently accepted, 
will show that the alterations, which were veiy 'consider- 
ably /in respect of wor^, were less in respect of sfiW- 
stanfce.' The most important conditions of tjie treaty are 
tc^be found in both documeilfts. l>iit' the i|)rogi’ess of 
4 ''jents had rendered it necessary to expunge certam pas- 
sages from ^ho treaty negotiated by Sir Gore Ousele}". 
For oxaniple, the 7th article of that tieaty provided, th’iii. 
“should the King of Persia form magazines of mj^iorials 
for ship-building on the coast of ^thc» Caspian Sea, and 
i^^ve to establish a naval force, tlie King of England 
shall grant permission to naval officers^ 'soaincn, shij)- 
wrights, carpenters, &c., to proceed to Persia from London 
and Bombay, and to enter the service of the King of Persia 
— the pay of such officers, artif cers, &c., shall be given by 
his Persian Majesty tit the rates which may be agreed 
upon with the English ambassador.” t Bjlit hy the treaty 
of Goolistan, Persia engaged not to maintain a naval 

* Sir Gore Ouseley to the Court of Directors : March 2f, 1812. — 
[MS. Records.] ^ ^ 

t MS. Rectrds. -Sir Gore Ouseley’s trealy is not given in lETSSl- 
lection of treaties Jn the pubfished Papers, relating to Persia and 
Afghanistan.” In another article of this, which does not appear in the 
suheequent treaty, the amount of the allowances to be granted by the 
Shah to the British officers serving in Persia is Irid down. 

•I* 
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force oil the (Caspian. The article, therefore, was neces- 
sarily expwiiiaMl ’ ^ 

On the 2 /ith of November, the definitive treaty, which 
was fiiif,il]^s.acccpLcd, was concluded at Teheran by Messrs. ^ 
^ Morier and Kllis. It was declared to be strictly defensive. 
The plarf of defence thus marked out was more extensive 
thfjii practicable. It botuid the Persian Govcnmient tn 
engage “ 1^0! to a?low any European anny to enter the 
Persian tciritcuy, nor to proceed towards India, nor to any 
<»f the poerts of that country ; and also to engage not to 
allow any individuals of such European nations, cntcr- 
tiu^ing a design of invading India, or being at enmity witli 
Great Britain, whatever, to enter Persia.” “ Should ^iny 
European iXHWcrs,”^ it wiia added, “ wish to invadb J^ndia 
by the j’oaa of Khorassan, Tartaristan, Bokhara, Sama^'- 
cand; or </thor routes, his Persian Majestv engages 
induce the kings and governors of those couiitrie^to oppose 
such invasion as much as is iL. his power, either by the 
fear of his arms or by conciliatory measures.” In the 
third ar/iclo it is Iaid>iowTi, that “the limits of the ten’i- 
torics of the two states of Russia an(j[ Persia shall ho 
detcnniiie<l aci'ording to the admission of Great Britain, 
Peraia, and Russia” — a stipulation of an. extraordinary 
and, perhaps, unexample.^J character, ipasmuch as Russia 
had not consented to this mode of adjudication. The 
eighth and pinth articles related to Afghanistan, and are 
contained in the^^following words ; 

VIII. “ Shoidd the Afghans be at war with the British 
'nation, Jiife Persian Majesty engages to send an anny 
gfigainst them, in such manner, and of yich foice, as may 
he ooflTcerted with th^j English Govemmewf. The expenses 
of such an army shpll be defrayed, by the^, British Govern- 
ment, ill such manner as may be •^agreed upon at the 
period of its b<'ing required. 

IX. “ If war shouldobc declared between the Afghans 
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and Pei-siiyis, the English Government sliall hot interfere 
with ei^-ter party, unless their mediation to effect a peace 
shall bo solicited by both parties.’-* ^ ^ 

•On^5 more clause of the definitive* treaty calls for 
notice in this place# In Article VI., it "is ct^v^nanted “ 
that “ shoul(f any European power bo engaged in ^war 
with Persia, when at peace with England, his BritAhnic 
Majesty engages to use hit I)est endeavouit to bring 
Persia and such European poiver to a friendly understand- 
ing.” “ If liowevcr,” it is added, “ Bis Majesty’s cordial 
interference sliould fail of success, England shall still, if 
required, in conformity with the stipulations in the pfb- 
cedyi^^i^icles, send a force from India, or, in lieu thereof, ^ 
pay* animal subsidy (200,000 tomaun^) forfthc support 
Persian aimy, so long as a war in the supposed case 
b'hall contini|D, and untD. Persia shall make peace with 
Hiich*ijat>jii.” ^ By this article wt, in effect, pledged our- 
selves to snpj)ort Persia^in her wars with Kussia, even 
though we should be at peace with th<^ latter state. ' 

the convention of (ioolistan, it is true that amicable rela- 
t ij?tts had' been re-established between Iho Kussian and 
Persian Goveraments ; but these relatioift ‘Xvere likely at 
any time to b5 interrupted ; and it was not difficult to 
l)crceivc, that, before long, the ji^gressive policy of .Russia 
W'ould again brivig that state into collision witli h/B Persian 
neighbour. The article, in reality, cxiiosed us at least 
to the probability of a wur with Russia ) and laid dovm 

* Of this article h has been saiu by an experienced “The 

obligation which we ^ntracted in the 9tli article, to abstain fron>« 
interference in the event 9 f a possible contest between the 
I’ersians, is haiUly ilibblligible. Such a proposal could not have pro- 
ceeded from Great B^^tain ; rjid if proceeding frbiii Persia, it indicated 
that desire of territorial c \.tension which was more fully developed in 
the sequel, and wliieh, when developed, compelled us on general 
grounds to repudiate the treaty Atogetljer.” — Review, 

vfd xii.] 
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r> 

<fhc doctrine tiuit cveiy future j)ggi*ession of^ the latter 
gainst the *([1011)11110118 of the Persian Shah was to be 
regjirdcd in the lijjjht of a hostile demonsti'ation against 
our liidian^jiosscL’sioiis. ** 

For^s(^mc time there was little to disturb the even cur- 
rent of affairsy or to change the character of our relations 
towards the Persian state. It was the policy of (ireat 
Britain, by atren^Jiening Yhe militaiy resources of the 
country, to render I'crsia an insurmountable barrier 
against tflc invasiori of India by any European army. But 
by thw ^uime France had ceased to be formidable ; and 
^Ifiit was ostensibly defence against the powei-s of Europe, 

* W'as, in re^itj)% defence against the ambition of ‘tbc'-v^zar. 
It is doubtful, lywever, how far our policy was* sUv^ccWul. 
Wo jsupplied tlie Persian army with English arms ard 
English discipline ; our officers drilled thef.nativc trot^^s 
after the newefet European fashions, and'^hir tome* time 
the C.Vown 1 Vince, Abbas Meerza, was delighted witli his 
new plaything. But the best-inforaiod authorities concur 
in opinion that the experiment was a failure; and that the 
real military »strongth of the oini>ire \ms not 'aagm€:i».vd 
by this infusrofi of English discipline into the raw material 
of the. Persian army,* It h;xs been said, fndecd, and with 

# »• 

* Tlic of this failure, givpn hy t^e same experienced 

■w-yiter, is woetli quoting ; — “If it be; remembered tliat when the system 
is .MflrccnHl with paralysis, the attemi)! is vain to restore any 

]»ariicular member Uj a 'healthy action, it will be understood that, to 

• a nation devoid of organisjition iv every other department of govern- 
ment, a regular army was impossible. It thus happened that, iiotwith- 
standing the admirable material for soldiery wftich uere ollei ed by the 
Tlardy peasantry of Aa'rbij;m, and the still (li^dier mountaineeis of 

Kermanshah — notSvithstandin^' the ajiiitude of tlie ullicers to receive 
instruction — notwithstanding tliat a due jiortion of physical courage 
appertained generally to the men — the diseiiilincd forces of Peisia, 
considered as an army, and fofitho purpose of national defence, were, 
frem the epoch of their fihst creation, contemptible. "Beyond drill and 
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TiiideuiM)le tnith, by one who whs himself fby m«aiiy years 
4iniong. the instructors of tlio Pcfi-sian ani^y, that “ wlic^ 
Persia again came into collision with llussia in 182G, her 
lAcan^s and pm\'cr as a lAilitaiy nation WeiQ» positively 
inferior to those which she possessed itt the close of Ijt^r 
former strug^c.” ^ • 

From tla; date of the convention of feoolistan, V]‘ 
the ATffl* 1S2(), there was at Jeast an #iitward^ observance 
of peace between the Pussian and Persian states. The 
peace, however, was but a hollow onei dcstiued#soou to he 
broken. The irritation of a dis])ut!bd boundaiy had ever 
since tlic ratification of the treaty ^of (loolistan kep^ the 
tw^* states in a restless, unsettled condition of ill-disguised ^ 
and now it broke out at feist in4c)\,cts of mu-* 
tual defiance. It is hard to say whethefr Pufsia or Persia 
‘ struck the %'st unpardonable blow. The conduct^of the 
fifi’iijer ^ad Ween insolent and ofTeiisive — designed pcrhai>8 
tiAgoacf the weaker stjite into open n^sentment, an*l to 
furnish a pretext for new wars, to be followccV hy new ' 

• • . » 

. ';yc'rci><o, piey never had anything in common )^ilh the regular armies 
of Europe anil India. System was entirely wanting!^ whetlRir in regaixl 
to pay, clothing, food, carriage, equiiiage, comintssariat, promotion, or 
command ; and imdcr a lath-and-])Iastcr government like that of I’crsia, 
such must have heei* inevitably the •use. At the saijj^/Ximc, however, 
a false confidence arose of a mostf'xtggcrated and dan|^Tppus*eharacter ; 
the rcsmirces of the cwintry were lavished on the armj^to an extent 
whicli grievously iinpovcrisliod it at the time^ jyid vAiich has brouglit. 
jilxmt at the ])resent day a state of aflairsAhat, ?ii any other quarter of 
the woihl, would be termed a national bankruptcy : above all, the 
tribes — the chivalry of the empire, the forces with whicn ^0,dir overran 
the East from Eacfilad to Delhi, and which, ever yielding but e|pr 
|tresent, .sury^)unde^, rtndcr Aga Mahomed^ Khan, the llussj...-- 
w ith a dehcrt — were destroyed. TJ^’uly then may be said that in 
presenting Persia^vith the^hoon of a so-called*rcgiilai army, in order to 
reclaim her fium In-r unlawful levies with France, we clothed her ia 
tlie rol)e of Kc.^sus.”— [Calcutta J^view, vol. xii.] See also Correspond^ 
dice of John Malcolm, ^ * * 

L 2 
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acquisitiou;^ of Efustcni fciTitor}'. Jiotli parties Xs'crc pre- 
^pare<l, by a series' of mutual j)rovoeations, ^iji;tlie now 
inevitable contest. It iieedcd verj' little tf) *'briug them 
into o]),pu ^•.ollisiou. ' ' ' ^ 

^ f 111 OeorgbiftbcVe Jiad been frightful misride. The offi- 
cers (yf tiie (diristian govermnent had AVifutouly and in- 
sautdy outi'agcd tlie religious feelings of its Mussidmau 
subjects; and an outburst of fierce Mahomedan zeal 
in the adjoining kingdom tleclared how dangerous had been ' 
the intei'fcrcjuce. The !Moollahs of Persia rose as one man. 
Under pffiii of evorlafeting infamy and everlasting perfti- 
tmg, they called upon the Shah to resent the insults which 
had been put upon their religion. .The mosques I’angi^ith' 
exeitcid a]!fiej*ls to the feelings of all true belie and 
every, effoff was 'made by the excited ecclesiastics to stinyp 
latc iJic temporal authorities to the declariv^.ion of a hal<f 
war. ' 

*l'ho King, h\)wevor, shrank from the (uaitest. ' Hc/hiul 
ivj ambition to lace again in the field the fonnidable 
Euro})o«n enemy who^uid so often scattered tlje flower of 
the Persian army, and trodden over the \iecks of the awi- 
quished to tb,o^ acquisition of ue%v duiuiiiions. But the 
importunity of the Moollahs was not to beiAvithstood. He 
pledged*^ hiinself that if /lokchah — one of the disputi'd 
tracts of ,'..‘;antiy occu]>icu by the Kussians — were not 
restored, lie^ would declare war agffinst the Muscovite 
power. Ckmvin^fjvl that the llussian (Government Avould 
yield this sl.rij» of land, accpiircd as it was without justice, 
and retained without profit, the 8 hah believed that the 
«*,f)ndition was, in cflcct, an evasion of^ the pledge. The 
ci*rrG?' was soon maniiest. It was not rip the nature of 
Russia to yield •an inch of country righteously or un- 
righteously acquired — ^profitably or unprofitably retained. 
(Jokchah was not restored.^ The Moollahs became moi*e 
and more clamorous. (The Snali ^^as threatened with the 
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forfeiture of all claims to paradisaical bliss : aad war , 
was com;dAiccd. * • 

Excited By the appeals of the Jtoollahs, the Persians 
fluftg themselves into the coiftest with alljthe {«-dowr find 
ferocity of men burniijg to wipc^oiit in tlie blood of theif « 
enemies the iii^lts and indignities that had^ beciT J)caj)ed 
upon tliem. They rose up and massacred all the isolated 
’Eussian Garrisons and outposts^ in thdir rcacl^ -Abbas 
• Meerza took the field at the hea(l of an iu*my of 40, (>('(> 
men ; and at the opening of the can^aign tlie^dis])uted 
tcrritoiy of Cokchah, with Baliklod and Aberiin, wei'o 
, rccovei'cd ])y their old masters. . • • 

I Tb; 2 sc juccesaes, bowse ver, w’cre but short--l^d. ^lic 
4"* son oC«* iVte evince Royal, Mahomed MeCrza, a'jjlRth more 
impious than skilful in tlm field, soon plunged the^ivi- 
sfons he comnjinded into a seii of ovenvhclming disaster. 
Theyriue^> hiiAself, not more fortunate, was in the sai\|e 
nionlli of^icptcmbc]*, lcS2(J* beaten by the Rfissian General, 
Pjiskcwitch, in oi)eii battle, with a loss of 1200 men? The 
Avar was I’osumed in the following %pring, and continued 
th"'\ughout. the ygir with vaiying success®; l^ut th^e close 
of it witnessed the triumph of the Russians.* Erivan and 
Tabreez fell int^ their liands.* Enfeebled and dispirited, 
the Persifiiis shrunk# from the coiitinuancc of thp struggle. 

• • • 

• • *4 

* The characteristic wftrds of the Russian manifest^, announcing 

these events, are worth quoting: — “Obliged t( 4 jpursue llic enemy 
through a crountry without roads, laid waste the troops which were to 
have defended it ; often opposed by i^ature itself ; exposed^o the burn- 
ing sun of summer, and the rigour of winter ; our brave aAiy, after 
unparalleled efforts, sdljceedcd in conquering Erivan, which was rc-^ 
puted impregnable #11 pflssed the Araxes, xd^H^ted its stiindtards (jh tu^ 
top of Ararat, and penetrating furtheupand furt]iei*into the interior of 
Persia, it occupied I'abre^z itself, with the country depending on it. 
The Khanate of Erivan, on both sides of tlie Araxes, and the Khanate 
of Nakhiclievan, a part of the anci^*t Anncnia, fell mto the liauds of 
tlie conquerors.” • 
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'Flic intervention of Great Britain was gladly#^ accepted^ 
and Pei*8ia siibinitted to the terms of a liumilaij.ing peace. 

After sonic protnicted negotiations, ii nev' treaty, super- 
sodding tFiat of (io<^listan, w^as signed at Toorkomaiickai, in 
' . I’cbru{wy,^l828, by GciiembPaskewiteh and Abbas Mcerza. 
By this treaty, i*crsia ceded to the Czar the Khanates of 
EriviOi Jtnd Nakhichevan ; and consented to the recomii- 
tion of tlfo line- of froittier dictated by the llussian 
Govornihcgt. I’hc frontier line between the two empires, 
laid <lown in tlie fonijli article of the treiity, commencetl 
at the firfit of the Ottoman States nearest to tlic little 
Ararat mountain, which it crossed to tlie south of the 
* Lower Ka^^s^n, following the course of that ri^^vtill it 
falls into t®AraYes oi>positc Shorour, and tlieii c\V6iVding 
along Jilic latter river as far as Abbas-Abad.* Tlie 
frontier then followed the c<uirso of tlie Arab's to a poidt 
tw(hity-onc worsts beyond the f<)rd of Jjedl-boulVh, ly.en 
it^struct off in a straight line drawn aci*ORS tlie jdaiii of 
' Moghan^ to the Ixid pf the river Bidgaron, twenty-one 
worsts above tlie ^ point of confluence of the two Rivers 
Adinabal.ar and Sarakamyshe ; then j^asshig over the sifin- 
mit of Ojilkoir and other mountains, it extended to tlie 
source of the River Atsufi, and followed the stre.am until 
it falls iiitcj,Vne Caspian Se^ ^ 

iSuch N'ias the boundary laid dcmi in' the treaty of 
Tocyrkoniancliai. ^ other articles granted an indemnity 
to Russia of eighty inMlions of roubles for the expenses of 
dhc war— ~ 3 (delded to that state the sole right of having 
^rmed vessels on the Caspian — ^I'ccognised the inheritance 
.w£--U)has Mcerza — and granted an amnesty to the inhabit- 
ants of Aderbijau. 'I'o j'ersia this treaty'' was deeply 
humiliating ; but the manifestoes of thh Emperor, with 
characteristic mendacity, boasted of its moderation, and 

* Tliis fortress, together Vitli the surrounding country, to the extent 
of three wersts and a half, w;is ceded to Russia. 
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declared ^lat its ends were merely the prd!3er^ion of# 
peace aAd the promotion of commerce. “ For us,” it was 
said, ‘‘ one of tiie principal results* of this peace consists 
in the? scciu-ity which it gives to one parj of ofi? frontiers. 
It is solely in this light that we consider th» utility of tBo^ 
new countries which Russia has just .acquired. S^^eiy part 
of our coinpicsts that did not tend to this end was restored 
by our ordem, as soon as the ^udition^ of the treaty were 
published. Other essential advantages result from the 
stipulations in favour of commerce, tBo free deWopmeut 
of wliich we have always considered as one of* the most 
influential causes of industry, and ivt the same time a# the 
true ‘rj^’^juitec of sdlid peace, founded oi^an entire 
reciprdftty of wants and interests.” * ^ ^ 

3yfe hypocrisy of all this is too transparent to gall for 
comment. J^ussia had thus extended her frontier hirgely 
tollie eastward ; and England had not uitcrfered to pre- 
vent the completion of an act, by which it has been said 
that Persia was “ delivered, bound haijd and foot, to the 
Oourt of^St. Petersburgh.” * How Tar the British •Govern- 
rneiit was bound to assist Persia in the wtu’ of J. 826-27, 
still remains an open question. The trtj^ty of Teheran 
pledged Great Britain, in the event of a war, between 
Persia and any Eifropean Sta^'J cither to sc^^d an ai'my 
from India to Assist the Shall, or to grant an* aqnual sub- 
sidy of 200,000 tomauns during the contiiflianco of, the ' 
war ; but this article was saddled vdth *lfic condition that 
the war was to be one in noyrisc provoked by^any act of, 
Persian aggression. A question, therefore, ard&c, as to 
whether the war of, 1826-27 was pi-ovoked by the aggi*eS? 
sions of Persia * 0 ^ of Russia. p]ac!i ^)arty pronounced tEe 
other the aggressor. The Persian GoVbmmeiit maintained 
th^t the unjust and violent occupation of Gokchah by a 


/ , 

* Sir Harford Jones. 
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^iussiau forcj furnished a legitimate casus hellU: but the 
Russian manifestoes declared that, “in tliq. midst of 
friendly negotiations, .and when positive a^isiirances gave 
us the hope* of^ preserving the relations of good neigbbom*- 
bGod with Penia, the tranquillity ofuour people w.as dis- 
turbed' oi/* the /rentiers of the Caucasus, .and a sudden 
invasion violated the territory of the Elmperor in con- 
tempt of solemn trbaties.” „ Russian st.atcsmcn have never 
been wanting in ability to make the worse appear the 
better reaibn. AVhafccvcr overt Jicts m.ay have been conv 
mitted, it ig certain thal the real provocation came not from 
th^ ^Mahomedan, but Jrom the Christian State.* The 
^ backw.ardnejfs of England at such a time was of'^lubious 
honesty, aSt *doub^less wi^s of dubious cxpedieiifejv A 
more forward policy might have been more succof^^l. 
Had Russia been as well disposed to neutrally as Cre.at 
Britain, it would have boon to the advantage of the la*j^'cr 
to maintain the 'most friendly relations with the Muscovite 
^ State ; But the unscrupulousncss of Russia placed England 
.at a disadvantage. 'I'iib game was one in which the more 
honourable ])L\yci^ w^as sure to be foully ‘beaten. Russia 
made new acquiskions of Slastem territory, and England 
rem.aincd a passive si)ectator of the spoliation. 

*■ * 

- .jf’- » • 

* The Dukera)f Wellington wrote to Mr.iC<;iniiing, in Nov., 1826, 

- “It will not answer to allow the Persian monarcliy to be destroyed, 

- particuhirly upon a c%i« of^vhicli the injustice and aggression arc un- 

- doiibtcdly on the side of the/lusaians.” Sir .John Malcolm, to whom 
ilie Duke sent % coi)y of this letter, wrote, “You certainly arc right. 
There is a pl^sitive claim in iaith for mediation.” Mr. Canning, how- 
Mr, affecU-d to douht whether there had been any .aggression against 

“ Does not the artkle,” lie asked, “ whict •Jefirtos the cams 
foederis to he aggresSioy against* Persia, lynit the ^ffect of the whole 
treaty, and the aim of the sixth article, Avhich^n•omi^es our mediation? 
Are w'c bound even to mediate in a case in which Pei-sia was Ulie 
^aggressor .” — [Life andjOorrespondd^ of Sir John MalcoJnif vcL iL 
*pp. 452-455.] * 
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^ It is cfou^tful whether our statesmen were ever fished , 
that, in ]|SDf&siiig the subsidy and hesitating to mediate, they 
acted up to tlie spirit of the treaty pf Teheran.* Certain 
it m, tJ^at the claim of the Persian Govmmraowtf at this 
time, awakened our Ih'jtish dij>l 9 matists to a. rc-considei^‘ 
.ation of those Subsidy articles which had hivolvedj! and 
might again involve us in difficulties, not only of an cm- 
baiTassing, but of a somewhat -discredititfole, cliavacter. It 
• was desiiublc to get rid of these iiei'plexing stipulations. 
The time was opportune ; the occasion svas at hafld. TJie 
large indemnity insisted upon byllussia drove thg ]\jisian 
financiers to extremities, and reduce(bt}iem to all kiiidsb»ctf 
petty^ shi;£ts to meet the extortionate demand In this 
*<5onjinjtir^, ‘England, like an q^epert tnone 3 ’^-ljKler, was 
rcadj^to take advantage of the eiiiliaiTasHinents of the 
PbBsian State, iind to make its own terms with the iin- 
pov^ishofl. ci'etiitor of the uiijdolding INfusoovitc. 'Pl^^e 
bai'gf^n Avas stnick. Sir Jbhn Macdonald, (in tiio jKU’t of 
the British Government, pixssed a boiul to the Shall for 
250,000 tomauns as the price of thv amendment X)f the 
subridy^ articles, aud subsequently obtained ^tlie i-^cpiired 
erasures by the payment of -four-fifths of the amount. 

« 

* A writer ia the Foreign Quartcvfg Jlcvie-u^ wlto, 'If jiot Sir John 
M ‘Neill himself, hasj nnblusjiiugly appropriiitcd, withoiii cuikiiowlcdg- 
ment, a large portion of the pamphlet on the “Progrcfs and })reMent 
position of llussia in the East,” published jome^ijj^-ee or four years 
before, says: “Assuredly Prince Abbas Mt-erza relied strongly upon 
tliis (the 4th article of the treaty), .-and without it woulct nev(U’ have - 
engaged in the contest he provoked ; w'c are bound in justice to suy, ^ 
and we say it on good authority, wantonly and in defiance of the feel- ' 
ings of the Persian /Irvefnment and King. But though Persia had*" 
fairly executed all her share of the treaty in question, the English 
minister, when called u])op to fulfil this condition, licsitated, hung 
back, negotiated, and delayed under every possible pretext, while he 
could not deny the faith or the claim rf Persia. It was clear, however, 
to all the parties that Mr. Canning only sought a means of escaping the 
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^ A s6*?on^of uutwai'd tranquillity succoedod V^ie comple- 
tion of tlie 'Ircjity of Toorkomancliai. Uiif, tlAj great 
noi’thcrn jjowpr did not slumber. Thougji, during tlioso 
years it added j^ttlo outwardly to its dominions, it wius 
^T^)taiii^n<^ nafi’C and moru tliat giTat moral ascendancy 
which, perhaps, wjis bettor calculated to secure its ends 
than an ostentatious extension of tcrritoiy. The game of 
quiet intimidation 'was n(*w*'to be tried. I’lic experiment 
succeeded to the utmost. Obtaining such an ascendancy 
ov(‘r its counsels as*<Miabled it to induce Persia to traivs- 
gross its legitimate boundaries, and adopt an aggressive 
]#)lfby towar<ls tlic cftimtrios on its eastern frontier, tlic 
Euro])can^')wer overawed its Asiatic neighbourt’ It was 
the objcc^fcf Ptussia to use the resoiuces of thfirlkirsian 
State g. in ' furtheranco of its own ends, witliout oWadly 
taking possession of them, and thus bringjliig itself m'to 
colJisioii with other ])owers. To secure this ascclulaiw it 
was npcessary to assume a commanding — indeeif an 
(dfensive — attitude of superiority, and, whilst abstaining 
from acis of aggression, sufficiently momentous to awaken 
the jcfihuisy of otlicr European States, to keep jdivo the 
ap})rehcnsions*o1f its Eastern iieighhoiir b^y an iri-itating, 

fuUilmeut of the stipulations. • He was hard pi'essed by tlie reluctance 
to engaj^mg il'a war with Kusla/ represeuted ns too lu obablc by the 
minister of -tliat power at the British Court, '‘and by*the do.xterity of a 
first-rate fejualc diplomatist, to whom, indeed, the management of the 
matter was fairly emiridciKliy the Russian Court, and whose influence 
^ was fatally eftective in this and the Turkisli questions. In affecting to 
adhere silt pi J to the policy of his predecessors, Mr. Canning forgot th& 
•imiuensf diflerenco and disgrace of refusing the# fulfilment only at the 
.^^ue when, and because, the need was urgenti He could not foresee 
that Persia must become, if furtjier humbled, the ^ol of Russia against 
the Jilast ; if he had, nb earthly power wotld have'balanccd against his 
duty. He did not even perceive that the ci^is to Persia had arrived ; 
and contented hhi^self with a double sacrifice to vanity, in assumiftg to 
arbitrate against a sovereign princ^ and hearing his praises resounded 
by the lips of successful beauty.” 
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• . * * 

•dictatoritil ^mcanour, often implying threats «f renewed , 
hostility* (Jonscious of weakness, "Persia yitlclea to the 
influence thus scjjiight to be established ; and in due course 
bec*am 0 ^ as was intended, a facile tool in ^le VaSifls-of the 
Russian minister. » , • 

Such, briefly stated in a few sentences, is^thc ftstoiy of 
the relations subsisting between Russia and Persia since 
^thc treaty of Toorkomancliai. •It^nccd iff)t be added that, 
dimiig this time, English influence declined sensibly at 
the Persian Court. Little pains, indeed, were •taken to 
presoiwe it, until it became apparent that the encroach- 
ments of Persia \ipon the ccnnitries* between its fronhioi: 

I ,aiid Ludis * instigated af? they were by thcRussi^ Govern- 
% ment,- wire calculated to thr«aton tJie^sediMy of our 
Tndi'\'I Empire. In 1831, Abbas Moerza, the IVincc 
RoVal, againsf the ,'idvicc of the Shah, determined on 
selling aji army.iiito Khorassan ; and tl;pn projected ]in 
expedition against Khiva, for tJie chastisement of that 
marauding state, which had so often ii\vaded tlie ^ersia^l 
frontier, and carried off’ into slavery so many 'i\Tsian 
subjects. The Russian agent encouragdU, jf he ^lid not 
actually instigate, these movements. It AVres said, indeed, 
tliat the active co-operation of Russis, would goon be 
apparent in both ^nterpriscs-^hat it was lier policy tt) 
seek the assistfwicc of .Persia^in a im)vcmcnt upon Khiva, 
and to aid that state in the subjugation of Khoras^n. 
Not only in Khorassan itself, in ^^gh/tlfistan and Toor- 
kistan, but in the bazjuirs of^Bombay,"’ was the advance of^ 

* • 

* “A letter has be«Q received in town from Persia, which has excite;^ 
11 good deal of talk in the bazaar, and the substance of wdiich wc gi^'" 
merely as a rumour* (J the day. It gtates tliat ^jrince Al)I>as Meerza 
has ordered 30, 000 ftien to iharcli upon Herat, &nd that this movement 
is only preparatory to an f^vanccupon India in conjunction Avith Russia. 
Thil is probably a mere rumour or thp echo of » lie— but ‘coming 
events cast their shadows before,’ and manfrof these rumours, combined 
-with the tone which now and then breaks out in the Russiau journals, 
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• « 

tjic corffirHlcratc armies of the two states into S^Jionussan, • 

nud tljcnce u])*»ii Flerat and India, gciiovaJly dis^Misffod and 
believed. Sncli, indeed^, at this time, Avas Jlje asccndiuic^ 

<>f iniirjoncc over tfic mind of Abbas Mterza, 

tj/at it wMs reji'orted ho had married#. a Russian Princess, 
iind adopted th<^ Christian faith. 

There was a Britisli (►fficcr in the Persian camp, Captain 
Slice, wljoHci intcrfoTence broitght about the postponement 
of the Khivan expedition, and in the following year it was 
determined to abandbn the Oosbeg enterfirise for the time^ 
and to pipiL^li the olfending Afghans. An expedition 
sigHii#st Herat ^vtxs theiviilanncd ; but British interference, 

5 this time ^*ected by the sagacity •of Mr. M'Ndill, was 
ugain succS|fdlly put fortli^ and the movement a^is sus- 
])ended.^ In the Tru'aii while the Kliorassan camiiaignSois 
])rosee.Mted with vigoiu*. The arms of Abbas Vioerza Averfe 
triiini])hant. The; independence which the jirovi^ce lj>d 
<‘ndeavouro«l to assert could not be maintained in the ^icc 

*v * 

t • ^ 

hilow hut ihu well tlic turn of idcu’s thoughts and wishes, and should 
warn us tt> he iijvp.’lrcd .’* — [Bonihay Guzeife^ AnyiiRt 2f>, 1832.] 
Ahout tlio same thn^}, Dr. Wolff, who was then travelling in Central 
Asia, wr(»te ; “It is remarkable that there is a enrren^ belief, not only 
throughout Xhoriiasan, but, as I found it afterwards, throughout Toor- 
kiskiii eve^ to..Gaul)al, that AbV^s^^Meerza had married a Russian 
Prinecss, and adopted the Russian religion jr and that 50,000 Rus- 
-*5ians would eom'' to Khorassan by way of Khiva, and assist Abbas 
kfeerza in conqueriiiji^Ihoi^ssan. Ro much is true that Russia has 
^ wTitteu to Futtch Ali Shah, offering him 5000 men for taking Khorassan, 
md putting doym the eliuj)ow — i.e., plundering system of the Toorko- 
niaiis ; and *f hope to prove it to a certainty that, ^Russia will be very 
•Rooii the mistress of Khiva, under the pretext that the King of Khiva 
lias 8000 Russian slaves, whilst I know' hy the inodt authentic reports 
that there are not above 200 Rusb*an slaveij and CQ^Russian deserters 
at Khiva.” — [Calcutta Christian Obserrer^ SepJ^ember, 1832.] It was 
stated at one time that Russia had consented to yield her claim to the 
balance' of the indemnity money remaining then due by Persia, on con- 
•ilition of the latter joining in an expedition against Khh'a. 
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^ of the ifat^ions of tlic Prince Royal, aided, ae tli^y were.^ 
by European courage and skill.* Amccrabacl andACoochan 
fell before him.^ The recusjint chiefs made their submis- 
sion ;».and before the close Of 1832 all Jho*ol'fl(5tJte of the 
campaign had been accomplished, and tlio siubjugation t)f 
Khorassau waif complete. ^ ^ * 

Emboldened by success, Abbas Meerza now contem- 
plated hew cnterj)riscs. The project •of an ,cxi)cditioii 
against Khiva, to be subsequently extended t(^ Roklnu-a, 
was then revived ; and the rcductioA of Hcraf, a design 
favoured alike by the ambition of tlfc Prince aiq^ the insi- 
dious policy of Russia, was again under re^cj^'. 

Herat, ’Nshich lies on the western frontier of Afgliaiiistan, J 
had,7on -^th‘e partition of the Dpuraned EniptrJTmoug the 
'^Bari'kzyo Sirdars, afforded an asylum to* Shah^lahmoud, 
*and had ove||^ since remained in the hands of that^’rince 
aiiji* Kamran/ his successor. To snbjngat-e this tract^ of 
cou;itry was to open the ^ate to fnrtlicr Eastern conquest. 
The missian agent was eager, therefore, to i)roniotc*a 
movement which squared so well t^ith fhe desigi#; of his 
own Government. The expedition agaiAst^lIera^ was no 
longer to be postponed, in 1833 it \Nas ♦ic^.nally put into 
execution : anfl. the command of the invading force was 
entrusted to Mahomed Mecrjui, tbe son of the Prince 
Royal. . ^ , • • • * • 

111 the autumn of 1833 Abbas Meerza dicri at ]\reshed. • 
Arrested in the prosecution of thc^iegC^f Herat by the 
tidings of his father’s death, Mahomed Meerza returned, 
in no enviable frame of mind, and withdrew^ within the 
Persian frontier. * There were some doubts, too, at tha^* 

• •• • 

* Abbas Meerza gratefuljy acknoindedgcd tlic assistance he j-cceived 
from Captain Shee, Mr.^Beek, and M. Berowski, the Pule, of M'hom 
subsequent mention will be made. At the siege of Koochan a sergeant 
of the Bombay Horse Artillery, named Washbroqfc, directed the morta? ^ 
batteries, which mainly conduced fo the rdHuctiou of the place. 
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timc,>;ofraf(liiinr tlio KiicccKsioii ; but these w^re soon set, ' 
at i*c‘st. 7'J.e Shidt nominated Mahomed Mecivia iXH his 
heir, and botli the Jir’tish and the Itussian (lovcraments 
gave tilt'll*' eordi/il assent to the choice. * 

*' A few nrintJis afterwards, in .the autumn of 1834, 
Fiittch Shall died at Isjialian ; and Maliomed Mcerza 
ascended i.lie thi-onc. The cliaiigc was not favourable to 
Jiritish interests/'^ Futtoh^Ali had ever been our friend. 
From him the liussians had received little encouragement 
— but liis son iinll his grandson had thrown themselves 
into the, arms of the Muscovite ; and now that the latter 
fliaLd ascended the throne, there w^as every prospect of 
Kiissianynfliience becoming paramount at the j^ersian 
<Iourt. Ihhain had done for the younjJ King all ^ 

that he rcHpiired. He believed that those good* ■ ofiicr s, 
wliicli mainly had secured for Jiiin the si'licession to the 
tlirom*, were eyj])loved (>nly for the jnirixise of Cf^jitej*- 
aeting the divaded ascendancy of llussia ; and lie ^'as in 
no fiumoiir to disjilay his gi*atitUwle towards a nation, 
the characler and fiie resources of which he so little 
understood. .t 

M'he thought of bi'eaking down the monarchy of Herat 
still ligld possession of the mind of AlahoiYied Shah. Ever 
since, in the autumn of 1833, he laid liocn arrested in his 
first expedition against thiit place liy (he death of his 
fidlier, he laid brooded over his dis{ip])nintment, and medi- 
tated a i*enew!^f of Jhe hostile undei-taking. It is said, 
indeed, lliat he swore a solemn oath, sooner or later to 
retrace his stejis to the eiistwiird, and to -wipe out his 
’ disgrace in Afghan blood. Seated on the throne of his 
graiidfatlier, and tijiheld Ihcre hy R-it.islr influence, he 
iireanit of EasteiM conquest, openly talked of it in durbar, 
and delighted fo dwell upon his prospective triumphs over 
Ooslieg and Afghan hosts. He needed little promptflig to 
push his aimics aerbss the' Eastern frontier But there 
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•were jirogiptings from without as well as from •within^ 
Russify wr^ at the elbow of the Shah, evei; rai^y to tlroj) 
•tempting suggestions into the ypung inonjtrch’s ear, and 
■tt) k^ep alive within him tile fire both his jwalytion and 
his revenge. It Wixs^ the policy of Russia a,t this timo*^o 
compensate fbr its own encroachments on tlie ^'^csteni 
frontier of Persia, by helping that countiy to new acqui- 
sitions t)f territory on the EiMst.^ Miiliofticd Shi^li had little 
real love for his great Northern neighbour ; but he j)ro- 
foundly reverenced the gigantic i)o\rer of thi^Czar, and, 
mistaking quiescence for wealauilss, aggressiveness for 
strength, contrasted the resources pf Russia and Enghyul 
in a manner very unfavom*able to the preten^ons of the J 
latter.*. The enormous wings ^of the Russian Mgle seemed 
jto ow^hadow tlie whole land of Iran ;*and Sliah was 
c^agerVliat tj^oy should bo stretched over him in pi’otection, 
ai\|f4 noii descend ujion him in wrath. He knew, by bittc'r 
cx|itu*ionco, what was thc^might of the Nof-thern army ; he 
had^fled before the C()ssju*/ks on the field of (hiifjafj, imd 
narrowly escaped with his life. Tint of the Eiiglish he 
knew liftlo moi;e than that some coujit,eons and Jiccom- 
]dished gentlemen wei’e drilling his native tro(»ps, and 
doing their bftst to create for him a Avell-disciplined army 
out of tlie raiv nmtcrials jilaceil at tlieir clisi)osal. 

And so it li;^])[)ened, that*ln*Jt>oo, wlani Lord Ptflmerston 
wrote to Mr. EHis, who had been sent out fi;f)in’ London to» 

Nor <li(l lie scruple outwardly to evince the relative dctrrccs of 
r('S])Oct which he entertained for %]ie two nations in the fjcrsoiis of thei; ' 
representatives. Oi^ one occasion, A>r example, when the 
envoj', Count Simonich, was returning from an excursion, the foieigii 
ininist(T AV'cntf oul«t» meet him, but demurifd to i)aying the saini; com- 
j)liiiient to tlic 15jjtl.sh ambassador^- This incident, 
hewever, whicli created HBinc sensation in the Calcutta Ctmncil-Chamher, 
nijjy have hnd its source in the ])rjvato feelings of A^eerza Alassoud, the 
f(>Tcign minist' i, who, having long resided at •St. reter^hurgh, was a * 
meie creaiore of the Russian Slate. 
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aasuiftK,; cliaro;(? of the Mission on the part o^i^tlie Crown, 
that ] 10 .vas “ csiioci ally to warn tlio Persian ^^io>e?*niii cut 
against allowing thcrn*x'lvcs to be pushed. on to make war 
against tho Afghins,” lie could obtain no more satisfactory 
Jeply from 1 l*o anibassailor than tliat the Sliah had “ ver}’’ 
cxteiidod* schemes of conquest in the direction of Afglijui- 
istan.” “ In common witli all his subjects," added Mr. 
Ellis, “ ln‘ conceiVes that “the right of sovereignty over 
Herat and Ckindalnir is as complete now as in the reign of 
the Suffarean dynakty.” “ This pretension,” it was addgd, 
‘■‘is iinich sustainedMiy the success of his father Abbas 
Mverza, in the Khorassan campaign, and the suggestions 
of (Jcnci^ Ikirowski.”* The Persian ministers! de^dared 
that i h(j yi^hiful Momiumns of the Shah extended to 
(Ihnzni ; that an ex]>edition against Ilej’at vp^ild bi 
undertaken in the following spring ; that rIic captnr/? of 
(■andahar wamh^ shortly folhnv ; and that thenjie w«,‘.uld 
launch into imw fields of enterprise among the P)chK; .boos 
aiid till* Toorkonnuis. 

The Herat (‘0 caiiqiTiign, however, was the most che- 
rished, as it was riie proximate of all these nndei*takings ; 
and the Uussiaif minister was ever ready w’itli suggestions 
for the immediate march of the IVrsiaii aniiy, lest the 
British (government should ste]> in to* discourage the un- 
dertaking, or take measures tlnvart its aticeess. Tt was 
• urged, too, that tlic exjiedition would bo rendered more 
difliciilt l)v deh^^ a.*'l at a later ]>eriod more extensive 
^ militai'y n'sonrees wmild be retjuired to prosecute the W’ar 
witli siuvesk 

The British minister watched all these proceedings Avith 
interest and anxiety.* It seemed to him,'- that whilst the 
resthissucss of l^tessiau intrigue w^as’ constantly threatening 
to educe a state of things in Central Asia, embaiTassing to 

r 

’ Mr. EflU to Lord Pal^ierston . Teheran^ November 13, 1835.— 
[Published Papers relatbig to Persia and Afyhanistan.] 
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* ^the British^ndiau Gotemment, it became the»Brit*.!li, on 

their pa^s* to make a counter-move that would Iteep her 
dangerous ally fairly in check It had been seen, long 
beibre •this, that the experilnent of drilling th9 Persian 
army was nothing bel^r than jEin expensive failure. It« 
had, to some extent, the effect of excluding oilier lluropeau 
disciplinarians ; but, beyond this, it did not increase our 
influence In the Pemian dominloi^, or tlfe security of our 
•Indian frontier. It was advisable, therefore, to do some- 
thing more. Never doubting that the fletwork of Russian 
intrigue would soon extend itself beyond the* I'crsitui 
frontier, it appcai*ed to the Britisl^ minister expodieuti 
that we should anticipate the designs of l^ssia in 
Afghanistan* by sending an envoy to Dost^ MUl^Kicd, and 
Ui|ering^Q despatch British officers to Caubul to disc^line 
the* Ameer’s a^y.* It was obvious that a decided move- 
men^ ^as becoming eveiy day more and ^loro necessary. 
A me*c conciliatory course of policy, dictating offers of 
quiet intervention, was found of no avaij in sucli a con-* 
juncture. The British minister offereTl to use liis influence 
with Shah'Kamram to induce that ruler to abstain from 
the commission of those acts which had* ftffended the 
Shah-in-Shah of Persia, but the offer had been .coldly 
received. It was cadent that ^e aggressive designs of 
Mahomed Shah .were largely* promoted by the Russian 

* minister, and that no peaceful mediation woul(t induce the 
young King to abandon his projects oj^EaSfern conquest. 

In the spring of 1836 the^plau of the campaign was 
laid down, but it was doubtM whether the Shah possessed 
the means of imm&iately reducing it to practice. An 
unhapj>y oxpeditiGtf against the Toorkdmans in the course 

of the summer somewhat* cooled liis miliftiiy^ ardour ; and 

« 

* TXe officer whom he proposed to send was Lieuteuafii Todd, of the 
Bengal Artillerv, who held the local lank of Major *iu Pcr.sia, and who 
had long been employed in instructing tlio artillery of the Persian army. 

VOL. I. • K 
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l)cf<)iV the* year had worn to a close, he opened negotia- 
tions wi»ili Herat. A gallant answer w’as sfent^ back to 
liis demands. “ Yon demand hostages,” said the Heratec 
minist*»r;- ‘ “ VVc), gave no hostages during the reigi\, of • the 
,.hite Shah; and we will give none now. You demand a 
j)rt'sent we are ready to give as large a jiresent as we can 
aflford. If the Shah is not satisfied with this, and is deter- 
mined to atfjick* ns, lot h4m come. We will defend our 
city as long iis we can; and if we are driven from it, it 
will of e6nrse remain in your hands till we can find means 
to take it back again from yon.” The Shall was, at this time, 
rfiifcthc way bock to capital. He at once summoned a 
council of war, laid the offensive answer of Yar. Majicmcd 
before trukchief ofticx‘rR wjio attended him in his teat, and 
sought their a(lvice. The result was a dcterm^njition *.u 
return to Teheran for the winter month!^ aniV to com- 
ipcnco the expedition against Herat early in th^' folkAving 
Hpring.'^ * y * 

But the spring of like the spring of 1 S.'^fij-^iassod 

hy, and the expoditfvni was not commenced. There ap- 
pearec^ to hg s6iiic hope of bringing ruatters fo an issue 
liy ]ieaceablt ^negotiation. But tlio demands of Persia 
involved the sacrifice <)f the independeneff of the state of 
Herat, and Sliah Kammn conld n^t he persuaded to 
reduce himself t/) a stafe*of vassalage, He had gi'cat 
rgspcct for »the Shall of Persia, lie said ; hut be coidd not 
acknowledge hftli sovereign — could not coin money 

or suffer jirayors to he read in his name. He consented 
that Inisfages should reside for tAvo years at Meshed, as 
guarantees for the fulfilment of the tehns of the jiroposcd 
' 1 1 «. * 

* The Russian ' minister haU urged King^to undertake a winter 
campaign against Herat. But Count Nesselrode always resolutely 
maintained tha^> Slmonich had endeavoured to persuade the Sl^h not 
to proceed against Herat at all ; fuid Simonich told the same story in 
his letteia to his own government. 
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^treaty. *Hg consented that certain sums of mcmey, in tlio 
way of irflyiite, should be paid afmually t(j tl^‘ Persiiui 
Govcnimcnt. He consented to fiynish troops in aid of 
any Persian expedition agaiiM ToorkistaJ. llo» #opscnted 
to restrain his subjects from marauding anij plundcriii<*,^ 
and capturing •slaves on the i’ersian frontier.* BTit lie 
could not consent to rclimpiish the title of Shah, and 
acknowlcTlgc himself a dependant of Pet*sia. TJic propo- 
* sitions submitted by Herat were moderate and reasonable ; 
they called for nothing from the Bei-sian Gr^ernment 
beyond a pledge of noii-intcrfercnee fti the interyal affairs 
of Herat. But the pretensions of yie King of Kingt^ 
the spvercignty of Weeteni Afghanistan w’cvc not to be 
sobcrjid down, oven by the rcp^’cscntntions <5f ^e British 
4 ^iimst?n\,\vho endeavoiu’cd to reconcile coilfli cling interests, 
and to oemeijj! a friendly alliance between the (5ontcnding 
paijtes. .Mahomed Shah was detennined, either to break 
do^vr; the independence Herat, or to Vatter down its 
walls.\ So the enterprise, long projected — long Ul-ootlefl 
over, was undertaken in earnest at J^ist.'^ • 

The liarukzyci Sirdai-s of Candahar watched the ad- 
vance of the Persians with evident satifcf«ction. ^I’hey 
had never ceaSbd to sec in Shah Kamran the murderer 
of Futteh Khan. •They liad newer ceased to i-cgard with 
• • 

• , • 

* Though we need not seek the causes of tliis expedition in anything 
cither nearer nr more remote than the ambi^u c^he young Shah and 
the intrigues of the Russian Government, a f&etcxt was put forth hy, or 
for Persia, of a more plausible kind. It was urged that ^he Heratees 
had carried off and so^ into slavery the subjects of the Persian Shall. ^ 
There is no doubt of the fact. But it was never put prominently for- 
ward by the Shah, wriio always urged that ^lerat had no right to bo 
independent. Anoljier pretext, but*a weak qjie,* for undertaking the 
war was also alleged. H»*lakoo, son of the Prince of Kerman, after his 
fatbgr was taken and blinded, and Kerman occupied by the Shah’s 
troops, ffed to Herat, and from thence endea'toured to excite dis- 
turbances in Kain, Khaf, and Kerman. 
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impatiolice' and irritation that last^remnant pf Suddozye^ 
8ujjreirial*j \rhich marred the completeness pf Qanikzyc 
rule, and at ^irnes overt threatened to extepd itself towarda 
the Estsf 'in aij* effort to restore the old dynasty* of Ibhe 
. succcHsora op Ahmed Shsvli. The approach of the Persian 
army seemed, now to promise at least tlie overthrow of 
Sliah Kiimran ; and the Candalnu* brothers looked eagerly 
f<»r the twinsfer of the Heriftce principality to themselves.* 

To cement the alliance with Mahomed Shah, and ta 
secure the most aSvantagetms tenns for himself and his 
brotliersr.Kohun Dif Klian detennined to send one of his 
sons to the Persian cmnp. Dost Mahomed disapproved 
of the n^vement. “If you look" upon me,” he WK)te to 
the (^in(lffc:ir cliief, “ Jis g»*catcr than yourself,* do not send 
your ,son to Persia In the event of yom* not at\erftiing fo 
my advice, such circumstmiccs will happed as will mhko 
y(>u bite tlio finger of repentance.” But thofCarttVdiar 
cliief was not to bo turned 'from his purpose 1^ the 
rcmonstraiit.-os of the Ameer. The bait held out by 
l*ei*sia*w}is too tcmiitnig to be resisted ; and Russia was 
standiiej: i»y, .rc:ldy to guarantee the idhiring promises of 
Mahomed SlUilf. M. (loutte, the Russian agent witli tlie 
Pci-sian army, wrote letters of encouragement to Kohun 
Dil Kiian, and General Tlcrowski endUrsod the fliittering 
assurances tliey contained.'" “It .is better,” wTote the 
foTniuT, “to* despatch Omar Khan without apprehension, 
am I I will writif^o five Persian Government to remove all 
apprenensions at your soiuliug your son. Ho will be 
trcat.ed^Mrll great distinction bv the Shah and his nobles.*^ 

" V. 

* Kamrau b.ul threatene<1 Caiidabar on more thfun one occasion ; and 
at the end of 1885, Mr. Masson reported to tbe^ Supreme Government 
tliat the Sirdars of that ])laoe, despairing'^f obtaining any assistance 
from Dost Maboned, bad sent an emissary to the Bombay Government, 
offering to cede their copntry to the British ! — £ecorda.] I 
merely give this as a report sent down by the English news-writer. 
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• ■" Nothing(*but good,” said the latter, “ will ^^sult from 
this yom- A>imexionwith the Shah : so mucli good, indeed, 
tljjat I cannot •put it to pni)er. lie coi¥rint-c(J ^liat your 
serving the Shah will turn out every wuf to your advMi- 
tage.” The (imdahsfl* chief wsfis easily convinceii. He haJl 
fixed his eye upon Herat, mid he fell Aadily into an 
aJlianco .which he hoped wojild places that jn-iiiciiiality 
, securely in his hands. • 

With very different feelings Mahon#.‘(l Khan 

viewed the advance of the Persifui aniiy. He wished 
Mahomed ShiJi to Jissist him in a leligioiis war against 
the Sikhs ; but even an alliance based upon these grouncTs i 
he wijs willing to forego, if he could •secure friendly 
offices of^the British. A new jtetor w^us by this time upon 
ihe scone, an^ new schemes of policy were beginiting to 
•unf)ld themSblves before the Ameer. Little did he think, 
wli^n he*receivcd with honour, and took* friendly couifhel 
with'^ British officer sent to his Court, to discuss mattc^^s 
of commerce, how soon that officei* j^ould again enter tlio 
Afghan onpitaJ, accompanied by a Britis|j army. Jiurncs 
appeared at CauBul — Mahotned Shah at HJnit ; find the 
seeds of the Afehan war w ere sow n. 



TIlb various t^aiies rsftn'cd to in this Introductory Booh will hs 
found in an Appendix at the end of th^ volume. • 
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BOOK IT. 

[1835— 1S38.J 


CHAPTER I. 

[1835— 18S7.] ^ 

The Commercial Mission to Canhul — A /rival of Lord Auckland -^is 
Character Alexander Burnes — His Travels in Central^sia — 
Deputation to the Cjourt of Dost Mahomed — Reception by the 
Amber —Negotiations at Caubul —Failure of the Missi^. 

O • 

Tm the juituD? of 183»5, Lord Auckland was appointed 
( J ovc mo r-( General of India. The Whigs had just returned 
to power. The hj’ief Totjy iiiterrcgiiiim which had pre- 
ceded tlie restoration to ofhcw of Lord Melbourne and liis 
associates, bad been marked by the' appointment to tlie 
Indian Vic<;royj^^ip ^^f Lord Iloytesbury — a iiobloinan of 
high eharacter and approved diplomatic skill. His official 
fj'ieiids ^bir.isted largely of tne excellence of the choice, 
and ]Trupliosied that the most bciiclicuil results would 
flow from liis goven.ment of India. 15j?,t nothing of the 
(lovemor-tJenemUbip cvei^ devolved upon him, except the 
outfit. Tlje Wliig ministers cancelled the appointment, 
and, after a ''time, selected Loi*d Auckland to fill* the 
rudely vacated place. 

The appointment occasioned some surprise, but raised 
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• little indj^iatioii. In India, thq current knowledge of 
Lord Auckland and his antecedents was of tlib smallest 
possible amom^t. In England, fhe geneijil impression 
wfis, tliat if not a brilliant or a profoun^V inau,^it> was jit 
least a safe ong. Thi son of an eminent diploipati^t, wb^> 
had been won over to the siij>port. of Pitt’s administra- 
tion, Jind had been raised to the peerage in reward for 
his services, he was generally# regarded as ane of the 
steadiest and most moderate of the Whig party. As 
an industrious and conscientious j^ublic sc‘i-vaiit, assi- 
duous in his attention to business and anxioiiB to ct>m- 
pensate bj' increased application ft)r the deficieneit^ 
uatM) genius, he was* held in good ^esteem his col- 
leagi^bs and respected by all who had gfficialfintercourso 
with £ini. India did not, it was supposed, at tlint time 
demand for^the administration of her affairs, any huge 
an*ount ftf masculine vigour or fertility of^resouice. The 
country was in a state of profomid tranquillity^ 1'Jio 
trejxsim' was overflowing. The quietest luler was likefy 
to be thf^ l)est. There was abundant work to l)c' done ; 
but it was all of a pacific-character. In ontnisting tliat 
work to Lord Auckland, the ministry thought that they 
entrusted it to safe hands. Tlie now (loveniorrGenernl 
had cvei^d;liing to learn ; hiit jTu was a man of mqJJKxIical 
habits of busifless, .apt in the acquisition of knowledge, 
with no ovenveeniiig confidence in himself, *and no am)- * 
gant contempt for othera. His .‘'jfil)iti?Si was all of tlie 
most laudable kind, it ^w|is an ambition ty do good. 
When he declared^ at the farewell banquet givtai to liim, 
by tlie Dii’octors of the East-India C()mj)anv, Hint lie 
“looked with ^Ailtation to Hie new jvospect> oj)eiiiiig 
out before him,* affiydlng him an opjiortunity of doing 
good to liis fellow’-creatures— t)f promoting education and 
knowdedge — of improving the administ-ration of justice , 
in India — of extending the blessings of good govermnent 
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and tiiippincsB to millions in India,” it was feK by all who 
knew hiili, tliat the words were uttered with ^ve sin- 
cerity, and expressed the genuine aspirations of the man. 

^ Nor f)icl tln>' early days of his government disappoint 
'the (‘xpcyjtations of those who had lookpd for a pains- 
taking, laborious administrator, zealous in the persecution • 
of nicusiircs calciilated to develope the resoiu'ccs of the 
country, • and to advance the happiness of the people. 

It appeared, indeed, that with something less of the 
luiconipromising energy and self-denying honesty t)f Loi*d 
William ^Bcntiiick, but with an equal purity of benevo- 
SeAcc, he WHS treadirfg in tlie footsteps of his predecessor. 
The y>r(ieu)tion of native education, and the expansion 
of the imhistrijU rosourc(ff5 of the country, were j) irsuits 
far more congenial to his nature than th(^ assembling of 
armies and the invasion of empires. He had no taste for 
the din and cojafusion of the camp ; no appetite lor foreign 
conqiV/St. Quiet and unobtrusive in his mannergjS of a 
somewhat cold and ^imjjassivc temperament, arj& alto- 
gether^ of a reserved and retiring nature, he wts not one 
to ooiut excitement or to desire notoHety. He would 
fain have pas^d his allotted years of office, in the prose- 
cution of those small measures of domestic refonu which, 
indiyi<Lually, attract little ct^ention, but, in the aggregate, 
affect mightily the happiness of the ‘people*. He belonged, 
indeed, to that respectable class of governors whose merits 
arc not suflicieiTtly jA’ominent to demand ample recogni- 
tion by tlieir contemporarifs, but whose noiseless, un- 
^ ai)plau(fod achievements entitled theip to the praise of 
the historian and the gratitude of after ages. 

It wus not possible, ho^wever intentiy^his mind might 
have been fixed upon the details ''of inthmal administra- 
tion, that he ^should have wholly disregarded the aggres- 
sive designs of Persia and the obvious intrigues of the 
Kussian Government. The letters written from time to 
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• time by tSe British minister at tlic Persian Court, wei*o 

read at Iftst, in the Calcutta Council-Cliail5il)er, with 
a^va^ie inteitjst rather tjian with aijy txci^ed appix)- 
hensions. It was little anticipated thdo* a Britfsh an:|j^y 
would soon ba encaxflped before the capital of -Aighait- 
istan, but it was plain that events were taking shapo in 
Central Asia, over which the British-^^^dian Govenilncnt 
. could not afford to slumber. At all events, itVas neces- 
sary in such a conjuncture to get together some Jittle body 
of facts, to acquire some historical tyid geographical infor- 
mation relating to the countries lying between the Indian 
frontier and the eastern boundaries df the Russian EinPii^. 
Seo;j£jtariea then began to write “ngtes” ^aridN members 
of Ccfjin^.il to study them. Siftnmaries of political events, 
genealogical ^ees, tables of routes and distances, wierc all 
in ^eat requisition, during the first yeans of Lord Auck- 
lafld’s administration. Tlhe printed work^of ElphinstoiK?, 
Cond^dy, and Bumes ; of Malcolm, rottingci*, and.Fi-as^', 
were \) be seen on the breakfast-tables of our Indian 
statesmdli, or in their hands as they wer^ di'ivt‘u to Coun- 
cil. Then came Sir John McNeill’s staring jfamphlct 
on the “ Process and Present Position of Russia in the 
East.” McNeill, JJrquhart, aijd others were writing up 
the Eastern question at hoiqp jpreviewers and pamphleteers 
of smaller nole wer6 rushmg into the field with their 
small collections of facts and argument^ It was denfon- 
strated past contradiction, tluat if Russia were not herself 
adveancing by stealthy steps* towards India, sl^j was push- 
ing Pei*sia forward in the same easterly direction. If alt 
this was not vqyy aiarming, it WiXs, ^it least, worth think- 
ing about. It was plainly thQ duty of indiiui statesmen 
to acquaint themselves with the politics of Central Asia, 
and the geography of the countries thrcyigli which the 
invasion of India must be attempj^ed. • It was only right • 
that they should have been seen tracing on incorrect 
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maps the march of a ilusshin army from St. IVjtersburgh * 

to Calcutta, by evcrj' j)ossiblc and impossibl(^ route, 
floiinderiji^ .‘wnowg the infiospi table stepptfs, now pareWng 
cvi the' desert >jV Meiwc. The Russian army miglit not 
tome* at ^ast' ; l)ut it wiitf clearly the dutf of an Indian 
statesman to know how it would endeavour to come. 

It wras in th^ sju-ing of 1836 that Dost Mahomed 
addressed' a letter of chngratulation to Lord Auckland, . 
on his in^isumptioi^ of the office of Governor-General. 
“The field of my l4)pcs/’ lie wTote, “which had befflro 
been chiTled by the cohl blast of wintiy times, has by 
happy tidings of *your Lordship’s arrival become the 
einy of ^lie garden of })am(lise.” Then advertmg t(* the 
unhappy state (rf his relalions with the ?Sikh8,^hc Baid : 

“ Thc'late transactions in this quarter, t4ic conduct, of 
reckless and misguided Sikhs, and their brekeh of t^ehty, 
ait) well know^ikHo your Lordslgp. Communicifte toNne 
^i'Jiatcvcr may suggest itself to your wisdom tho 
sottlemont of tfie aflfiirs of this country, that/t may 
serve as a rule^ fc»r iny guidance, I hopc,”^said the 
Ameer,* in coticlusion, ‘'that your Lorifship wull consider 
me and my country Jis your own but liQ little thought 
how in effect this Oriental^ compliment ^wwld be accejitcd 
as a snVjmn invitation, ami the hope be literally fulfilled. 
Three years afterwards l.ord Auckland, considering Dost 
MitlioiiKMl’s eou^ry his owm, had given it away to Shah 
Soojah. ** 

'I'o tins /Viemlly letter thtf Governor-General returned 
Hi friemlly reply. It was his w’ish, ihc said, that the 
Afghans “should he, a flourishing and i^ijiteij nation it 
was his wish, toft, thtit Dt^^t Mahomed should encourage 
a just idea of the expediency of pro^ioting the navigation 
of the Indus. , He hinted that he should probably soon 
“ depute some gc-ntlevien” tt» the Ameer’s Court to dis- 
cuss with him certain ctimmerchd topics; and added. 
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•with referjuicc to Dost Malioniod's unhappy relations 
with tlnf* Sikhs, and his eagerness to obtain ^sistanco 
from any qiiart(y : “ My friend, yoh arc awa.re that it is 
nofthe practice of the British Governi»»^it to^interfere 
with the affairs of othtr indepeudont states.”* With^what 
feelings three years afterwards, when a Britisli ai-rny was 
inarching upon his capital, the Ameer iniLst have renvem- 
bered these words, it is not dil^icnlt to conjccinrt. 

This project of a commercial mission to Afglianistixn 
w{\p nc» new conception of which Lord “Ane.klaiuf was the 
])arent. It had at least been thought of l)y Lord William 
Bontick — and, certainly, with no ultti ior designs. It waft 

suggested,' I believe, tt) Lord William Bentincj^ by Sir 
John' jMaloolm. ^ That Lord Ancklaiuf, A\Jien he wrote to 
Dost MaJiom<j(i about “deputing some gcntlemcjn” to 
Canbul to talk over commercial matters with the Ameer, 
liad Audi more intention than his ])rode(;j 38 sor of driving 
the l^rukzye Sirdars into exile, is not to bo asserted or 
believtW. He may have seen that such a mission miglil; 
bo tumel^ to other than commercial uses ; he nii^^ liavo 
thought it desirable that the gontlcnjon 8m4)loyed, should 
collect as much information at the AmecVft CJourt tis the 
advantages of tTieir position would enable them to iiccpiiro. 
But at this time lie would y!ive stai-ted back ^at the 
barest mention ^f a military expedition beyond the fiulus, 
and would have scouted a proposal to substitute for tlic 
able and energetic ruler of Caiibul, tifat Iffckless Suddozye 
Prince — the pensioner of Loo^iianab, — wdiosc wliole career 
had been such a series of disasters as had no>'<A before ^ 
been WTitten down against the name of any one man. 

Apart from tTfc commercial bearings ,of the ease, lio 
liad little more than a dim notion of dlitaining a clearer 
insight into the politics of Central Asia, lint vague and 
indc*finite as were his conceptions, he was Ttiaunted, even 
at the uommciicement of his Indian career, by a feeling 
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of insecurity, engendered by the aspect of afE^irs beyond 
the Briti^ frontier. There was a shadow of 'viaiiger, but 
he knew not -whiit the substance might be<. Any one of the 
strange combinAlions which he was called upon to consider, 
might evolve a war ;* so at least iA behoved him to pre- 
pare for the possible contest, by obtaining all the know- 
ledge that could be acquired, .and securing the sendees of 
men competent to aid him m such a conjuncture. 

Since distant nimours of an Afghan invasion had 
disturbed the strong mind of Lord Wellesley, much had 
been leannt both in India and in England conceniing the 
CoTftitries between the Indus and the Oxus. The civil and 
military cervices of^the E.‘ist Tndid Company, numbering 
in their ranks, they ever have done, men of lofty ^pnter- 
juise pud great ability, had, since the con^anencement of 
the century, brought, by their gi*aphic -^writings, -t^he 
-countries and the i)oo2>le of (Vntral Asia visibly bofDre 

•* “I sliarc with you,” he wrote tu Sir Charles Metcalfe, m Sep- 
tember, 1836, “the <appi .hensioii of our being at no dir’mt date 
involved in political. ,und possibly military operations upon 6ur western 
frontier ^'Und eveb since I have been here, more*' than one event has 
occurred, which has led me to think that the period of disturbance is 
nearer than I had either wished or expected. The constitutional restless- 
ness of the old man of Laiioro seeiks to increase wi-'h his age. His growing 
appetit. lor the treasures and juagl:s of Sindh — the obvious impolicy 
^ of allowing him to extend his dominions in that direction — the import- 
au(^l6 which is attached to the free navigation of the Indus, most justly 
I think, and yet peVliaps . ith some exaggeration from its value not 
having been tri(*d — the advance of the Persians towards Herat, and the 
link may in consequence ne formed between Indian and 

* European politics, — all loiid me to fear that the ^vish which 1 have had 
to confine my administration to objects of commerce, and finance, and 
improved institutioi^s, and domestic policy, will' be far indeed from 
being accomplished. Liit as you say, we must fulfil our destiny ; and 
in the mean while I have entreated Hunjeet Singh to be quiet, and in 
regard to his two ' last requests have refused to give him oO, 000 £iu8- 
quets, and am ready to s^nd him a doctor and a dentist.”— [i1/& 
KJorrenpondence, ] 
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•tlicir hom(;-«taying coimti’ymen. i^eforc the close of the 
cighteeirth ientury, but one English travcllar-^ Bengal 
civilian, named forster — ^had made his way from the banka 
of tho<ianges across the rivers of the Punjab to the lak^ 
of Cashmere, and thence desisending into’thj co];intr}» 
below, had entered the formidable pjiss of* the Khybur, 
and penetrated through the defiles of Jugdulluck and 
Koord-Caubul to the Afghan capital, whence he had 

* journeyed on, by Ghiiziiec, Candaliar, and Herat, to tlie 
bonders of the Caspian Scjl The joimicy was undertaken 
in 1783 and the following year ; but it was not until some 
fifteen years afterwards, that the account of his travels Wa§ 
given* to the world. Ifonouniblc alike to his CPterprise 
and hjs iiitellig(yice, the book exhibits at^once liow much, 
during the lasjy seventy years, the Afghan Empire, and 
how little thei Afghan character, is changed. 

Ihh gljpat work of Mountstuait El])hin§j;onc, published 
some^fteen years after tlie appearance of Mr. Fqpster’s 
volumJi soon became the text-book of all who sought for 
informaS^>n relating to the histoiy and gcograpliy\)f the 
Houranee Empire. But Eljihinstone saw* bttlc*of thei^ 
country or the people of Afghjinistau ; lid accpiired in- 
formation, and^e reiiroduccd it witli marvellous .fidelity 
and distinctness, ariti would nr^ably not have written a 
better book if he had, travelled and had seen mor* It 
was left for a later generation to exj)lore the tracts »of 
country which were unvisitod by thc^s’mibUssador ; and for 
a later still to elicit cncourag^Bment and rewank 

Years j)jissed awijy before govennnent began to licogniso , 
the value of such inquiries. When Mr. Moorcroft, of tlio 
Company’s Slud^ftepartment, a man*of high courage and 
enterprise, acconfpanietl by ^fr. Trebbck, the son of a 
Calcutta lawyer, set out in 1819, in the mixed character of 
a horse-dealer and a merchant, njjon his Jong and perilous 
journc}' j spent the last six years of his life in exploring 
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the coimtrio.s of Liulakji, r’cashincrc, AfghanisH^n, Balkh, 
mid TiokhS-a ' find died at last in the inhospit/'bl^ regions 
beyond the Mindoo-Kdosh, nothing but s»bsolntc discou- 
r;^einent find ' :)})p<.^sition emanated from a govcrfiinent 
th;it |*ad pot the pTcscicnco to see the importance of such 
investigations.* 

in 1828 Mr. Edward Stirling, an officer of the Bengal 
civil scrvioc, being in England on furlough, undertook to 
return to jndiiiby the route of Khorassan and Afghanistan. 
From Sir John Alacdonald, the Kesident Minister at 
1Vlicran,dic received every encouragement and assistance; 
T»uf' the Indian (lovennncnt looked slightingly upon his 
labours, rnd neglected the man. The inforrnatieSn he had 
acquired was not^,Avantcd ; ‘und lie was put out of ei'pploy- 
mont, because he had over^stayed, by a few weeks, the 
]»eriod of his leave <»f fthsence. Those were «hiys ivherbno 
th-ought of 0,11 h'vasion from the westward over,fihad6wed 

the nynds of our Indian statesmen, t But when, a few 

j 

* Mojjrcrofl sewiis to K^ivc keen ubIk'IiI only by the kin-^y encou- 
ragement of Sir Charles (then Mr.) Metcalfe, vho, as ‘llesidentat 
I)elhi, t<Atk the greatest interest in his enterprise, and afibrded him all 
]n'ssible assisUiruH*. He attributed the unwillingness ^of our Government 
If) explcfr** the eountries beyond our frontier, some vague apprehension 
of al.'irming the Sikhs. “It somewhat humiliating,’’ he wrote to 
Metcaiioj “th:it wc should know'V/ little of countries which touch upon 
4>ur frontier ; ayd this in a great measure but of respect for a nation 
that is as desi)icahle as insolent, whose origin was founded upon rapine, 
and which exists hy acquiring conquests it only retains by depopulating 
the territory.”- OnrciyiOrtrffMcc.] 

+ “The greate.vt apathy,’’ .says Mr. Sterling, “prevailed, and the 
members of the giivt-rnnu nt euuld not be rouse’*^ to take an interest in 
the subject. The know\*dge that I had been in these interesting 
countries produeofl wiio desire foj intelligence regarding them, and my 
nveption gave no oiieonrngeinent for the prodnetirfn of it. Neglect had 
been preoetltxl by the deprivation of my appointment. I was no longer 
collector of Agra ; that situation had been disposed of nearly* two 
months prior to ray reach* jg the Tresidency : my return was deemed 
hopeless, and my death anticipated.” 
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.years aftei;|vards, a y6uiig officer of the Bengal cavalry, 
named Art|;iiir Conolly — a inan ol' an eamest ^nd noble 
nature, runningjover with tiic most benevolent enthusiasm, 
and eyer suffering his genc^ms impulses , to bh»o,t fiir in 
advance of his prudence and discretion — set out froAi 
London, proceefled, through Russiii, across the \^aucasus, 
and thence through Persia mul Kliorassan, accompanying 
an Afghah army from Meshed ‘to^ Hcrat/aiuljoiyneyed on 

* from the latter place to Candahar, and, southward, through 
Beloochistan and Sindh to India, there* wtis )ittle^:^haucc of 
the infonnation which he collected v>n his travels being 
received with ingratitude and neglccj. The period 
•elapsed between the time wlien those travels were gomplctcd 
and the date at^which tlu'ir wri^tteii results were given to 
the world, deprived Arthur Conoll} of scmic portion of the 
cre^iit which ^{le might otherwise have received, and of thcj 
inkiest which attached to liis jaiblication. Another officei- 
had by this time made hift way by anotho? route, through 
the u^iexplored regions of Central Asia, mid laid betore tlAi 
goveniiy^nt and the count ly an accPmnt of his wanderings. 
On him, when I^ord AiickLuid bethouglit lyimsolf of dc^ 
spatching a commercial agent to Canbiil, the clioiee of the 
Governor-Gendhal fell. 

Born ill the yeai» ISO.*!, at Montrose, and educated in 
the academy c^f that t(»wn, •Afexainler liuriics prbwjeded 
to Bombay at the early age of sixteen, and, at a period^ of • 
his career wfficn the majority of yui^ng nsLui arc mastering 
the details of company-drill, and wasting their time in the 
strenuous idleness of cantonment life, had re^mAmcnded 
Jiimsclf, by his proficiency in tlie native languages, to tin/ 
government* nn^r which he served. Whilst yet in his 
teens, he was employed«to translate theJVrsian documents 
of the Suddur Court, and, at the age (*f twenty, was 
appointed Persian interjiretcr to a force lAsenihlcd for a 
hostile demonstration against Sindh, rendered necessaiy by 
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the continued border foud^ which were disturbing: the peace 
of our fro>:iticr. In a little while he became dktinguished 
as a topogrdj^er no le^ than as a linguist and as a writer 
of memoir^ :md designer of maps of little-known tructs of 
Count;( 7 , soon* rose into fayour andi.repute. Attached to 
the department of the Quartermaster-General, he was 
employed upon the survey of the north-western frontier 
of the Bombay Residency, and shortly afterwards w-as 
appointed Assistant Political Agent in Cutch, a province 
with whi^ he had' made himself intimately acquainted 
In the young officer a spirit of enterprise was largely 
Meuded with the love- of scientifk; research. He vras eager 
to push ]|is inquiries and 1x) extend his travels into the 
countries walcrqd \)y thcc Indus and its (ributarics — the 
fabulops rivers on the banks of which the ^^^cedonian had 
encamped his victorious legions. It was n^t long before 
oq^jiision offered, for the gratification of his cherishod de*siw)s. 
A batqh of splendid English hoi’ses had been dcsi)ate5hed, 
ill 1830, to Bombay, as a present to Runjeet Sin^; and 
Sir Joi'in Malcolm, then Governor of tliat P 5 f:;sidency, 
>»:electe(J. Alexander Bumes to conduct tliw complimentaiy 
mission to Liihbrc.* Instructed, at the ^saine time, to 

* Sir "Winiani Napier says, tb&t “an enlightened desire to ascertain 
the coi&ihercial capabilities of tile ^ndus induced ^ord Ellenborough, 
then President ^ of the India Board of Control, to employ the late Sis 
Alexander Biimes to explore the river in 1 8?il, under pretence of con- 
veying presents to^luujett Singh.” But the enlightenment of this 
measure was <iucstiontHl at the time by some of the ablest and most 
experiencad bi oiir Indian aclminislrators. At the head of these Sir 
Charles Metcalfe emphatically protested againsAt. In October, 1810, 
he recorded a minute in Council, declaring “‘the schoipc of surveying 
the Indus, under tlw i)reteuce of ^conveying a present to llunjeet Singh,*' 
t«i he “a trick unworflny of »>ur governnicnt, whteh cannot fail when 
detected, as most probably it will be, to excite the jealousy and 
indignation of the powera on whom we play it.” “ It is not inlpoa- 
sible,” he added, ‘'thatt-H raa>’»' lejid to w'ar.” — llecords,] 
These opinions were reix^atcd privately in letters to Lord William 
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neglect no of acqnirihg infonnation relay vc to 

• the geography of the Indus, he proceeded through the 
country^f^ho Ameers of Sindh, though not# without somo 
obstruction, from the jenlousy and suspicion ©ftl^e Talpoor 
ruler#* At the Sikh capital he was I’cheivcd Tvdth In- 
coming courtegy and* consideration. The (Sd Uon af tl«3 
Punjab flung himself into the arms of the *young Pritisli 
ofllccr, and retained liim as an honoured gpicst for a month. 
Leaving Lahoi'o, Thirncs crossed the Sutlej, a’hd visited 
LoodI)ianah, whei'c, little dreaming of tlio closer ^^nnoxion 
which would one day exist l)ct\vecn^ them, h(* made tho 
aiKpijiiiitancc of the ex-King, Soojali-ofd-Moolk, and liis 
Idiiid brother, Zciiuum Shah. “ Had I but my kingdo?u,* 
said the former to Bufnes, ‘‘ how glayj I shquhW)o to sec 
an Englishmau^t Caubul, {\iid*to c»pcu the road between 
j^ui-opo and I'idia.” • 

From Loodhianah the traveller proceeded to Simlah, 
today an*account of his joimieying and I'osults at tiie 
feet of the (Tovernor-Genoral. Lord William Beotinch 
was tlhn recruiting his exhausted ^icrgies in tlie bracing 
\ 

Bentiuck, and, at a later date, to Lord Auckland. , ^letcalf * indeed, 
as long as he remained in Indiii, never ceased to point out the inex- 
pediency of interfering with the states Iwyond the Indus. • 

* And doubtless, vety absurd an^ uncalled for the jealousy wa« 
considered in thos# days. As Bufnes ascended the Indus, a Syud on 
the water’s edge lifted dp liis hands, and exclaimed,. “Sindh is npw * 
gone, since the English have seen the river, whiqg is the road to its 
conquest.” Nearly twenty years before, SR- James Maqkintosli had 
written in his journal : “A Hindog merchant, named De^yana, under 
the mask of friendship, had been continually alarming the Sindh Go- | 
vemment against the English mission. On being reproved, he said 
that although seme ^ his reports respecting their immediate designs 
might not be quite correct, yet this twbc never be^an as friends with- 
out ending as enemies, by poizing the country wtich they entered with 
the most amicable profe'-’nlons.” “ A shrewd dog,” sai<l Mackinto.di ; 
bub lie did not live to see the depths of the man’s ^ihrewdness. 

VOL. I. * * A 
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dimato of tlijit hill sb)tioii. ]fe received th«, traveller 
with kindljiiCrHisiderjitioii, and liHteiicd to his *hi(frratioiis 
with interest* ind attention. Full of entJinsiasni, with 

• I ' • 

hi^ aj>i)etito for Njilterin-ise stimulated by his recent si#flven- 
tujes, Burned piessed upon the Movcrnor-dcncral the 
expediency <if .-extending the fields of geographical and 
connuerciid iiujtioy njxm which he had entered, and 
succeeded «in obtaining the sjinction of the Oovenior- 
(leneral to an expcditiiai into Central Asia, to be under- 
taken under the patronage of (lovernnient, but imt 
avowedly in connection with aiy public objects. He set 
(ffat^)n his overland journey to England ostensibly as a 
private tmveller, but ])rotectod by' paKsi>oi*ts designed to 
show that he was, travelling under the couvtenanco of the 
government wliieli he served. I* 

Accoin])anied by Dr. (Jerard, an assist ant -sutgeoii on tlie 
Bengal estal»lislpneiii ; ly a young native surveyor, nanwi^d 
Alalioiyed Ali ; and by Mohun Jail, a Hindoo youtA of 
(^ashiiierian descent, wlio had been educated al thyDelhi 
College;’ and ]»atrnnise(l by Mr. Trevelyan, Buriu's^et out 
h’Ug and ])ia’il«)us journey. 8tartft)g at the coin- 
luonceineiit of flic new year of 18*12, tlie travellers ci-ossed 
the Ihinjab, and proceeded by the route of I’esliawur and 
.lellalab^ul to Caubul. HerJ^they were fios})itably received 
by Dost Mahonu‘*l. Tiic character, j/f tht Caubul cliief 
'and of the Afghan n.ition impressed tlieniselves favouiaI>1y 
upon the mind ^If Ahi^^ander Bnrnes. Of the latter he 
spoke as a^ siiii])le'niiiided, syhor ]>eo})le, of fi’ank, o}k‘ii 
^manners,® impulsiv(» and variable alnK)^it to childishness. 
He had seen a ml conversed with Siiah Soojah at Lood- 
lii.'inah, and dechived fiis conviction that tue exiled I’riiicc 
had not energy^ sufticieiit to empotver hitn to regain his 
throne, or tact. Bufficient to enable him to keep it. The 
character of tlie Bamkzye Smlai- now presented, in the 
eyes of the English oflicer, a favourable contrast to that of 
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the SucMoiyc Pi*ince. Bumes saw before him {^’man of no 
common ability with a wcll-discipWnod min^ a hi<jb sense 
of*juiJbicc, and a general apiJrcciation 5f»liis*(Rities and 
responsibilities, as a ladei* of tl^e peoide, not nnwoithy gf 
a Christian potentate. And 1 do not believe that from 
that time lie ever ebanp'd Jiis opinion. 

Leaviii!^^ Caiibul, Jhinies* igid his fellow-travellers 
asceiideil the mountain-paths of the Hlndoo-K<K»s]i, and 
journeying' onward by the route of*SyL;'ban mid Koon- 
dooz, debonelied into the valley of the (>\nf^ followed 
the course of that river for manydlays, and then ngiuk 
their Avay to Bokhara • After two months sjiei^, in lhat 
city, tliey I’e-crassed the Oxus 4ind journeycTl westward to 
the Persian fi^itier. Visiting Meshed, Teheran, Ispahan, 
aii^J Shiraz, imd making the accpiaintimce on the way bc>th 
o^Aliba* Meerza and the Shiili-i-Shah, tiny iiroceedec^ to 
IJusl^ire and Bombay. Im-oiu Jiombay, Burnos jaislied on 
to Calcutta, and early in 18:13 had laid b^Tore the (h)vernor- 
(leneraVthe I'csidts of his Centnil-Asian travels^ Lord 
AVilliani Bentinok received him with marlfed atten^jjatiiyi^k 
rosjiect, and sent him to Kngland, that he*might impart, 
in ijci’son, to Tilie home autliorities the infonnatjon witJi 
which he was ladeil. ^ ^ 

His reeei)ti(m in Jinglanfl was of the most flaTtering 
character. The commendations of the Earft India Cc«n-* 
pany and the Boai'tl of Control were indorsed by the ■ 
eonmieiidations of the jmblic. He pulilishod his book. 
It was read witl^ avidity. In the coteries *of*Jjondon,^ 
‘^Bokhara Biiracs^Miecfime one of the celebrities of tluj 
season, lucilrncff societies did him Tionopr. Faslnoiiablo 
dames sent him carefe of invitation? Statesnaui and 
savans sought his acquaintance. At Holland House and 
Ikn^ood ho v*’as a favoured guest. \v*as no niggard 

of his infoimation ; he tjdked freoK’' ; and he had *' some 
new thing” whereof tf> discourse. His fine talents and 

H 2 
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his gcnijil si’cijil qiialiti/js rocoiiimcrtdod him Ko inaiiy ; 
and thcro mure tiuiii enough in tlic ovcrfio^ngs of 
English liysj)itM‘lity to satisfy a viiiner man... 

V'liesci' liowevtT* were hut unsuhstantial rewards.^ He 
lookedjor proihotion in thcr paths of »Orient|il diplomacy; 
and hold jdlei»lK)r<)iigh, who then presided at the India 
iluju'd, leoumineflij^d him for the .‘ipj)ointment of Secre- 
tary of Le»fit.ion at the l\v*sian Cuiii*t.'" Tliis offer he was 
recommenced it.) decline ; and lie returned to India, in 
the spring id' 183o, t<j resume Ids duties as Assistant 
the Ivosideiit at (hitcli. I'escned in tlie autumn from 
tffe 4il)scurity of tliis fippointment, he was desjiatched to 
the (-ourt^of the Ajneers of Sindh*. Tlie duties of the 
Mission were jierfsirmed witli judgment and; ability. The 
Aineej's»conseiitcd to the ja’ojiosal for tlie Purvey of the 
Indus, and would gladly have entered into mftre iiitimii^to 
rela^tions with tjjke British CJovermiieiit laid it b^eii eow- 
Bi(Jerod^ upon our part, desirable to strongtlieu ‘the 
alliance. • , / 

Whilst still in the Sindh countiy, Burn.es received 
iTttft.1Hie'i]iwns frdni the Supreme (iovernmfait of India to 
hold liimself in readiness to undertake the , charge of the 
“commewjial” mission which it had been determined to 
despatdif to Afglianistan, aird^to ])i*ocecd to Bombay to 
make preparations for the jmmiey.d*, He* reached that 

* He wii'- prcjmi.seil^ loo, reversion of the oflieo of minister. 

+ Biu-Jios, wJien in England, had endeavoured to impress the (Joint 
of Birectonf M^th .an idea of the expediency of sending liiin out as 
Sioinmercial agent to Caubul ; but Mr. Tucker, Vvho was then m the 
chair, could see only the yvile of such a measure. “ The late Sir 
Alexander Buriies,” he wrote some years afterward, *‘was introduced 
to me in 1S34 as a talerfted and enterprising pnn^ officer, and it was 
suggested that he might be usefully employed as a commercial agent 
at Caubul, to encubrage our commerce with that country and to aid iu 
opening the river ludfis to ^British industry and enterprise. . . . 

1 declined then to propose or to concur in the appointment of Lieu> 
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PresidAicy in tlie ooni*se of October, lSdG,^aiul ©n the 
26th of^I^ovembcr, accompanied 4)y Lieutenjin^. Leech, of 
the Bombay Engineers, and Lieutenant AV6'od, of tlie 
Indian Navy, ^Biirnes sailed from BonibtjJ^ty i* work out 
the policy of opening the lliver Indus to commerce ’• — 
that policy, tlie siilSndid remits of whicfi, ycart^ after- 
wards, when our anny, our treasury, andVuir reputation, 
had be«ii bui*ied in the ppsses of 4*fl*ghanistan, Lord 
f*alnierstou openly boasted ifl Parliament timidst the 
derisive cheers of the House. ^ • 

• 1^lking tlio Siiidli route, Burliest presented himself at 
the (^)uj t of the Ameers, juid was hospitiibl^ j*eceived. 
^riie English oflicer explained tlie object of his misSion ; « 
talked about tlie laivigation of tlm Indus ; %^nd dwelt 
■cncoiu’aginglv^ instructions whicli he had re- 

ocived, “ to endeavour to infuse confidence into all classes 
by g declaration of the happy and close friendship which 
saibsistdl between tlic Jlritisli and tho powera on •the 
Imfus.” From Hyderabad he proceeded to Baliwulpoie ; 
and tl^jence to Dehra Gazee Kha*i. ’At the latter place 
he received intelligence of the battle pf J umrood ; an^ 
jiushing on to the neighbourhood o^ J'eshav^If^TISon 
found himself near the theatre of war. From Peshawur 
to Jumrood, Avit^ibile t drov^» the British officers in his 
carriage. The dciiutatio* •that was to conda^jt them 

tenant Burnes to a commercial agency in Caubuf, feeling perfectly 
assured that it must soon degenerate into a poBtical agency, and that 
we should as a necessary consequence be involved in all the entangle- 
ment of Afghan jjplitics.” — ^Memoirs of JI. St. fSeo<tffe Tucker.] 
Mr. Grant, who wa§ then at the Board of Control, concurred in opinidl 
with Mr. TuQker ;ySii* Charles Metcalfe algo wrote a minute in council, 
emphatically polnung out the evils ^f this commercial agency. 

* Mr. Percival^jord^ol^ the Bombay Medidhl Establishment, joined 
Ahe Mission in transitu, Mohun Lai also accompanied it. 

•f Avitabile, an Italian by birth, was a Geiier&l in the service of 
Hunjeet Singh, and at that timc*Govemfr of Peshawar. * 
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thr()ii^;Ii the Kliybiir Pass had iiUide its apj>eanince; 
Tliey o'er<-* Hufferiiig nijirtyi*d<jni from the effluvia of tho- 
jmtrifyii)g,coi*]>se.s of tlie Afgliaii and Sikh solVliors who- 
Jiad fallen fifi lihc recent conflict ; and, at all hazards, they 
detennm<j/l,t(>4)iush on. The Jvhybur was tleai*ed witlumt 
accident' or o’b.struction. Friendly deputations from the 
A^eei* gre^^ted tlie Hritish Officers atf they rdvaiiced. On 
the 20th of St^^teniber, they entered Caubul. 

I'hey were rec(itvod “ wit\i great ])omp and splendour.’' 
At the hea'd of a fine bodj of Afghan cavalry Akbar Khan 
came out tto meet tjiem. Placing Bunies on an elephiint 
beside him, he condiujted the British officers to his fathef’s 
Court, ifotliing could have been more honourable than 
t?ic *rccei)tiou of the* British Mission. A s])acious and 
beautiful ^arjen NNithiii the Balia Hissar, iiiid near the 
palace, was allotkjd as the residence of l^-irues and hia- 
comjiail^oiis. ^ 

On the following day, “with many expressions r)f fiis 
higii sense of tlwr great honour evnferred upon hifti,” JJo*Bf 
^aiiomrjd formally received the representatives of * the 
British Covenmjent. ,Bunies submitted his cre^'^itials. 
^riie letters were ^opened by tlie Ameer himself, and i*ead 
'hyittfr’Wiinistef, Mcerza Samee Khan. 1*1107 introduced 
Burnes to his Highness solely as a commcrcinl agent. The 
Aims} vcnl was soon droiiji^'d. It was^evident from tho 
first tlpit wdiatever might •h^ve been his instructions — 
^w’hat(ivor might have been the proliniixife, or rather tho 
ostensible object of tlie mission, Burnes had ulterior de- 
signs, and that he, in Ideality, went to Caubul either as a 
spy or a political di])lomatist. He Jiad not been three days 
Wt the Afghan capital, before he wrote t(Ji»^lr. Macnaghten, 
that he should take ^ an early opportum)ty of reporting 
what transpired ifI tlie Amevr s Court ; and ten days after- 
waj'ds we find him announcing " the iiosult of his inquiries 
on the subject^ of Persian influence in Caubul, and tho 
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* ^ exact powc^ whicli tlAs Kuzzilbasli, or rersiiiii* p;u*t>^ resi- 
dent inj^lui city, have over the politics of Atyianistaii/’ 
To a private friend he wrote more distinctl}!^ I came to 
loo4c i^tcr commerce, to siipcft-intcnd sur^SuyK aif'P(;xiimine 
passes of mountains, and likewise certainly toj^ee into ajfatrs 
and jndfjo, of v^hat v^as to he done herea^'ter ; h\\^ the here- 
after lias al)*eady anived.”* It is hard say what our 
Oriental Tliplomatists would do if they were .forbidden 
• the use (»f the word “commerce.” Jt launched Ihirncs 
fixirly into the sea of Afghan politics* and tliA Ini cut 
it Tuii’ift. • ^ 

On the :24th of Scptcmlier, Burney was invited to 
vate conference with the Ameer. It took plac|j in “the 
interior of the Harem” of the. Balia *llissi<!*, and in the 
presence only ^ Akbar Khan. Dinner was Rervc(J ; and 
“tlyj inteiTiejv lasted till midnight.” The Ameer listened 
attentively to fdl that Burnes ailvjincetl relative to the 
navigjition of the Indus aild the trade of ATghanistim, but 
replied, tliat his resources were so crip])led by his war with 
the Sikl 4 <, that he was compelled t8 adojit nieasurca inju- 
rious to commcrcy, for the mere purjiose of rjysing * 

He spi»ke Avith much wannth of the lcffi8*of Peshawur, 
wliich, he alleged, had been basely wrested froni him, 
whilst he was engaj9i3d in war vrttJi Shah Soojah. Burnes 
replied A\itJi a number of ciit-?lnS-dried sentences abdiit the 
ability and resources* of llunjeet Singh. Ttf all this tlio*^ 
Ameer cheerfully assented. He ackiyiwleckged that ho was 
not strong enough to cope with so powerful an adversary 
;is the ruler of Li^hore. “Instead of renew iRg the con- ^ 
ilici,” he said, “ it*would be a source of real gratification 
if the Britislf Dc^*rnment w'ould coiflisel ^nie Jiow to fict : 
none of our otheiv neighbours cifti avail me ; and in return 
I would pledge myself to foi’wsxrd its commercial and its 
• • 
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J>(»liti(jal viows.” Rcmurkinpf tliat lie hcai'd wKii l)k‘:isuro * 
tills jicknot^lod;jnnt*nt, Biinies assured him British 

* h)vermii|ujt. vVmld ^-xert itself to secure peace l'(*t\veeii the 
]**uijah'and .vfj^-liauistan ; aud added, that altlmiy^h he 
CT)uld* u(»t^ hold out any promise tff intei’fereiice foi- the 
j*est(jratioii of'-Pesliawnir, which had been won and ]jrc- 
sen ed hy the 4wii)rd, he believed that the “ Maharajah 
int.(‘nded Vo make some* change in its mana^eioeiit, but 
that It e|?i*uii^ fropi himself, and not from the British 
(Jovenuneut.” 1'lie Anu;er could not repress liis cafrenivsB 
to learn** the ])i*e(iisc character of these contemplated 
arrlliiircmenls ; but all that Burnes could ofler was a coii- 
je<;tiirc l^iit ^he Maharajah mi^hf be induced to restore 
the country, under c(‘rt.aiu Restrictions, to htjltau Mahomed 
Khan fcud his brothers, to whom, and not\to the Ameer, 
it liad formerly belonged. * • • 

On the evonitfipj of the 4tb of pet(»bcr, BnniCRiSras agwn 
ipviteii to the Balia Ilissar. The Ameer had in the mean 
time waited upon him,»n liis own (luartors. At this Sttond 
oonferdnee in tl^e ]»ahw;e, the Newab Jubbar KVian was 
'lIHSleirtr On this occasion, to the suiprilse of the British 
envoy, the Ameer carried liis moderation aj^id humility to 
an excess which mi^ht almost liavc aroused snspieion. Ho 
<lcclarfd that if tlio rejircsontj^tivc t>f dreat Britain recom- 
mended him to do so, he would express to' Ilunject Singh 
his contrition for the ]nist, and jisk forgiveness ; and that 
if the Maharajafi “wduld consent to give up Peshawmr to 
him, be w^uld hold it tributary to Lahore ; send the 
requisite presents of horses and rice ; vand in all things 
consider himself, in that part of his dominions, as holding 
under Lahore.” « Burnes s^gested that\uch an arrange- 
ment would 1)0 (lestrnctivc to *tt\c hopes of Sultan 
Mahomed, wlip ought to be regarded with compassion ; 
aud asked wliethei* it would pot be equally advantageous 
to the repute tiou of the Ameer tliut Pesliaw’ur should be 
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rcstorc(^ to liis brother. To this the Aniccr replicnV that 

* the countf J mij^ht as well he in tliii Iiaiids of tl^e Sikhs as 
in those oi Sultan ^lahonicd, •who Jiad bcciy JO him both 
a j;rcaclicrous friend and bitter cnemjy ^ 1-ittlc more 
passed at tliis meeting. Jhinies retired to sjjeculate up»n 
the conduct of^lic Aifleer and write letters to the pc^itical 
Secretary, l\Ir. ^lacnaghtcn, who was destiiiAl soon to play 
80 cons])u;uous a j)art in iho^ groat dra^a, of which this 
“ Conimci’cial ” mission was the j5i‘ologiie. * 

In the meanwhile Ihc attention (jf the Miision Avas 
difocted to the state of jiifairs at Oaydahar. The chief of 
that place, Kohun Dil Khan, had not only dcflared his 
willingness to embrace the Persian^ alliance, but luuf, as 
Ave have seen, determined on sending 4iis se(iond*son, Avith 
the P(;rsiau a^nt, to Maliomed Shah, as the bearer of 
presents to th€ Shah and the llussian embassy. Against 
thiS course o^ procedure Dost Mabomed had ])rotested. 

“ fdi ! my bi'other,” ho AvJ>to, “ if you ^ilWo these things 
Avithout my concurrence, Aihat Avill the Avorld say If) it 1i* 
There can be no doubt of the Amoirs Sincerity. Indeed, 
it Avas tfio conviction that the (Jaubul clycf Avas entering^ 
Avith his AA’hole sold into the Biitish alliaijct^ to th<f1^Su- 
sion, asitAA^as Irjlicved, of the Candahar Sirdars, that drove 
tlic latter to sti’cugihen their^ alliance with 1 lie* Persian 
\y\)urt. Thiriies himself hacUnf doubt tliat the AnKer was 
at this time acting a*straightforAvard jiai-t. ^ ()n the 
of October he Avrote to a jirivatc friend: “Here a hundred 

things are passing of the highest inferc'st Dost 

Maliomed Khan has fallen# into all oui* AdeAVH^| a]|^d in so 
doing has either? thought for himself or followed niy^ 
Counsel, but .for^oifig the fomier T give him eveiy credit, 
and things noAv stand so that J think* we are on the 
threshold of a negotiation Avith King liunjcet, the basis 
of ^hich Avill be his withdrawal from PoshaAVur, and a 
Barukzye receiving it as a tributg^y of* Lahore, the chief 
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of Bondinj^ liis s«n to jis]t^)ardoii. Whaf say you 

to tftis afti-T all that lias been urged of I-lo^^ Mahoniotl, 
Khan’s jailing forth extravagant pretensiont^? ,*Ruiijcet 
will accede A tlie phtn, I am certain. • . I have, iu 

bolialf ^JovVnlinent, agreed to stand as nnaliatgr \N*ith 
tfie j)arties, Jttid Dost Mahomed h|^s cut asunder all hia 
coniie\ion*witJ[i Ihissia and I*ersia, and reflised to receive 
the anihas.S{idom^r(nn the Shah now at (Kandahar. His 
brothers ;it that city have,* however, caressed tlTe rcrsian 
Klehee all the more foi* tliis, and I have sent them such a 
Junius as, I believft, will astonish tliem. I had, indeetl, 
reas<»n ^ act pnanptly, foi* tliey have a son setting out 
^ir^rcheran with iireiicnts tx) the Shah and the llussian 
ambassa<Jf)r ; and I hope I shall be in time tt> cijdaiii our 
h(»stility to sbeh conduct., Kverything here lias, indeed^ 
run wtjl ; and but for our dejmtation at time it hap- 
pened, the house wo occujiy w^add have beev tenantctVby 
a Uussian Agent and a Persian Klchce.” * • * #. 

( )n tlio olst of October, Burnes wrote to Mr. Macnaghtoii 
that another conference had taken place on the :24th 
betwt‘i ‘^1 himself and the Ameer, and that what jwissed oii 
Dost Mahomed’s conduct in a light that 
must ])rove, ati 1 believe, very gi*atifying to (Jovoriiment.” 
On the British Envoy exju-essing the regi’et wliieli lie felt 
on beiii^ made accpiaintedVvith the nifriguided conduct of 
the (’andahar Sirdars, the Aineer ha;l dechwed that if such 
'‘iowduet AN as distressing to tlie British agent, it Avas much 
moi-e dislressinj:? to iiim ; that he himself repented of 
liaviiig ever listened to the oA’crtures of Persia ; that he 
^Avould care jiublicly to mani^'st his desire to 

strengthen his relations AAath the British (loveriiment, and 
do everj'thing injiis ^oAver to induce his CVtiidahar brothers 
to adopt a wiser C(fui*se of policy. * Bunins replied that he 

* UnpultlinJ^d Correspondence of Sir A. Jinnies. * 

f 
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wiui k'Ligfitod to th^xprcssiDii of siicli sentiments 
l>ut clistine^ljl' stated ‘‘^that neither lie nor liis brotTmrs 
were to ^oilnd hopes of receiving aid from tho British 
(Government;” t|iat so long as they Vonductel^hemselvcR 
witlT i)i\)pricty they miglit relV njion tlie syi/jiafiiy ijf tlie 
liritish (iovcniment, hyt tluu they must, l>y no meaiis^^ 
^expect to deri\*c anj-thing more siibstant^il from the 
alliance.* Discouraging as this was, tj^ Ameer still 
cemrted the British alliance — stilly declai’od that lio would 
‘exert himself h) the utmost to detjich his tGandahar 
brothers from their conncAion witli BA-sia, and even, if 
desired by the British agent, woidd coiAmence .‘teti^^j (ipera- 
tions against them. Discountenancing the idea (.>f an acti^'o m 
movement ‘against Caiidahar, Bunios commended jjie good 
feeling of tho Ameer, and cxhortiMl him to do*liis best, by 
pacific means, t/ break down Kohuu Difs connexioi^ with 
Persia — an cflkrt which cofild not fail to bo received by 
thejjiitish (Government asjii strong mark of his desire for 
our frk'ndsliii), and of great good sense.” ^ 

Biirnes, who had gone to (.^inbul, ,as a commei’ciaf 
agent, wiiii at this time witliout any political instnuitions. 

^ • 

* And, on tlic 30tli December, Diimcs, with, rt;ferenco IB* this* 
promised .sympathy,* wrote, in the followinjj words, to Mr. Macnaghten. 
The i)as.sage was not publi.slied iii the olheial correspomlonce. « It was 
thought better to supjireSs it “The present position of tlio^liritiHli 
GoTeriiuieiit at this rapital apiiears^o me a most gratifying proof of 
• the Critimatiou in wdiich it is held by the Afghan nation. Kussia 
come forward with offers whioli are certainly snbstj^ntial. I’crsia has 
l)een lavisli in her promises, and Bukhara a?id other Stiites have not 
been Ijackw'ard. Yet, in all that J^as jxissed or is daily^trausiariug, 
the chief of Cauhul declares that he prefers the sympathy anif friendly 
offices of the British to all these ojfersj however allaritiy they may 
seemt from Pet'skt ot^rom the Emperor- -'Vfliich certainly places Jiis 
good Htn.sL* in a light yiore t%n promittent, and^iif my hiinihlo judg- 
ment, proves that, by an earlier attention to these countries, we migki 
have e.s('; VA the whole of these intrigues, and held long since a stable 
influence in C’aubul.” — \Ungarh!ed Corrcspondcnca of Sir A. Barnes.'} 

• ft 
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As i)c asc6nclcd tijc Tndiis, lie had received Jotters froip 
<jovernni(;^iit, somewhat modifying the chaiaoiber of his 
mission, ailj ])liicing a larger amount of discretion in his 
hands.* * 'Ihil 1 k! did not feel tliat lie was in a posHioil to 
,-dea} A’itli the Peshawnr question without ])ositivc instruc- 
tions frohi t]»e lSu]jreme (ioveniment ; k() all that he could 
now do AVfis t(\temporise, to amuse Dost ^lahomed with 
vague a'.suraiiccs «)f sympathy and good-will, until the 
wish(‘Sof the (lovernor-( General were eouveyed to him in a 
\s|)t!eifie sliajie. fie could promise nothing suhstantial. 
lie only write for instructions, and await patiently 

i ecei})t of lettOMs from llindostan. 

Hut, ?»urnes, though he shrunk from compromising his 
governiut'ui in tfu5 diii.*ction (»f Jjahorc, had no such 
scru|'les with regard to the proceedings of the Barukzye 
Sirdars in the countries to tthe westAvard. He thevught 
that some latitude having hueii allowed him, he^nyght 
take jiroinpt, nu'asiires to meet a pressing difficulty threat- 
ening us fr»)in a ^juartor so far removed from the ordinary 
eirele emhraeed hy llie deliberalions of the# Calcutta 
• klu’^i/<‘-il. Ik'furo he entered Afglianisitan the conduct of 
the Candahar 'chiefs had engaged his serious attention, 


* “ Vs I ai)pr().'icho(l ('aulml ” lie wrote to a private friend, on the 
i>tli of July, “wav liiukc out with the Afghans* aud Sikhs, and my 
'* position liecaTUe embarrassing. I was even ordered by express to 
]):ir.se, and while tangiii;/ i*u my oars another express still cries pausc^ 
but jilaei's a ^ast latitude in iiiy hands, and ‘lorward’ is my motto — 
forwavtl |to MiO seem* of rariuige, where, instead of embarrassing my 
governmeut, I feel myself in a situation to dcr"good. It is tliis latitude 
t-liroughoiit life tliat has made me wluit I am, if I am anything, and 

1 (Min liardly say liow grateful I feel to Lord aVuckiand 

I have not as yet gQt the rephes to my*.recomieendation on our line of 
policy in Gaubul, coiisetiucnt on a discovered intrigue of Russia, and 
on the CaubuV chief throwing himself in despair on Fcrso-Russiai: 
arms. I liave at ^ast something to do, and I hope to do it well.” — 
IPrivate Correspond snee of Sir A. Bunies.'] 
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and he had^^Tit teii to the British mjiiistor at the Versiau 
Court, saying that he should leave nothing undofie to try 
and put a stop^to their intercourjJb with Kussiaii 
mission^ “ If inattci*s go rightly,” he adde!i,^‘ wT? Shall l)(j 
aide to neutralise the jipwer of the Candahar «hiefs, (jj* at^ 
^all events place* them in coini>lctc subjcct^on*to Dost 
Mahomed Khan, whose influence increases (Jjdily.” Burncs, 
as has been seen,* luid despatdie(J in Octobei* aJ(jtter to 
*Kohun Dil Khan, threatening him with tlie displeasure of 
thejlritish (lovonunent if h(‘ (•nr.timied*l)is intrigiies wltli 
the Vei’siaii and llussian Court ; and the measiu’i^ taken 
at this time -were so far snccessfnl, tJiat, (*neoiiraged hy « 
their result, the British ngent determined to takei^■urtller 
steps to soenre the alliance of th« chiefs of (^indahar. On 
the 22nd of Dc/ember, Biirnes became coiwinced the 
impiWed temjjiji* of Kohiiii !Pil Khan, who declared that 
he Jiad*dis%)usscd the T*ersisy Elchee, had detennined noj 
to send his sou to the Persian (^)ni’t-, and w'as auxjous, 
above all things, for the counsel and iissistancc of the* 
British ((•vcrnmeiit, and of his hrotTa'r, Dost MaJiwmed 
Khan. Mahomed- Shah had hy this time* l^egnii 
down in his zeal fur the Afghan allianee ; jfnd it .appeared 

• 

%> • 

* A//^r, payc 18(>. In a letter «iiother cenosiRtrnleni, ••^ritLeu 
al)ont the same time? hurncsi say.s : “With war eairu* intrigneK, and 
* I have had the good fortune to find out all the doings of tlte (’zar aiu^ * 
his emissaries here, where they have seut letjj'is and luesents. After 
I>rovirig thi.s, I plainly asked the Governor-General if such things were 
to he allowed, and I got a rei)ly a tveek ago, .altering all^y^nstnie- 
tions, giving me power *10 go on to Herat, and anywhere, iiidee*!, . 
could do good. The first ejcercise of the authority has hecri to desp.'itch 
a messenger to Cahdal^V, to tell them to discAitinue their intercouiso 
with Persia and Russi% on paki of disjfieasure — ^nd not before it was 
time, for a son of the chief f>f that city, with jn’esents for the llussian 
ambas^dor, is ready to set out for Teheran.” — [.S>V, .4. Jlurnc» to 
Captain Jacob — Caubul, of^ Ortnher^ : MS. Coirc’ 

apQndevctJ] * 
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to l>c »t loiist j)(»ssilile that the Sirdar, iiistcacl'of'Teccivmg 
Iforal \.lic‘ SJiah, would, after the capture of that 
jihice, hc^thiVateiiod with the loss of Candiihar. Seizing 
tlio ,oj)j)ortuuity jifForded ))ini by +his favorable change in 
the Jt.s])ect iiffairs, Ihmios wrote at once to Kohun Dil 
Klian, .statiiig^\'t\at if the IVi-sian monarch threatened to 
subdue Iffis chiefshii), lie would go at once to Candah.ar, 
acconi] Jellied liy Dost Mahomed, and assist him by evciy 
means in his ])0\ver, even to the extent of jiaying liis troops. 

Ju the meanwhile he determined t(> despatch at once 
*jui ottieer of the British Mission to Dandahai*. That 
ofliecM* \(iiis Lienteiiant Leech. Oh (^hristmas-day, Bunies 
sat down and \y’ote him long and clearly- worded letter 
of ini>»t rnetioiis. It A\as hoped that th^ presence of a 
Ih-itish agent at Dandahar Would kee]) TVrsia in check, 
and if nol, he could despat 'di to (\‘iubul tlfe darhest 
intefbgc'nee of llu' advance of the Persian army, i«nd so 
enable Ihirnes to counteract the movement with the least 
possible delay. '■ • 

e'ieeed('d his instructions, mid was severely 
ci’iisured by the (*overiior-( Jeneral. Lord Auckland was 
then <ai his way to Sinilah ; and from Bareilly Mr. 
Secretary ^lacnaghb'ii wfote a long letter to the Caubul 
agent, at the ch)sc of ^\hich he touched upon the 

' i; * 

' “Tln‘ I’liii'ls *j»f (?ai^labar,” la* wrote a iLys afterwards, to a 
in irate fiiejul, “had g»me over t** Persia. I have detached them and 
Hritisli protection airl cash if they would recede, and if 
Vci>ia aihiched thorn. 1 have no aiithority'<o do so ; but am I to 
wtaiul by and sv-e us ruined .at Candaliar, whon tlie (Government tell me 
an attack on Herat would Ire most unpalatahle.r Herat has been be- 
sii-;zed tifty days, and if the Persians mov® on CaMlahar, I am off there 
villi tin* Ameer and liis force.s, and meaJi t» pay the piper myself. 
■'Ve have t;ood rtutf — forty-six jruns and stout A.fghans, as breve as 
. I regular troops need be. anion stirring ground, and I am glad to 
^.'^y I am up to it in health and all tlua, and w'as never more braced in 
m\ life.’ -^{Corrcapimdcncc of Sir A. x.urn€s—j}rivately j}rirdtd,\ 
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promi8Ci,imide to the Caudahar eliiefs. “It i^with p’eat 
pain,” lie said, “ tliat his Lordship miist.iiQxx j)^>cecd to 
adfci^to tlic subject <»f tfic ]>i-oinises wliich you ha^c 
held out to the cln(tfs of ('apdahar. These^ proftiiscft 
were entirely uiiauth(»rised b}’^ any part of your instruc- 
tions. Tliey are most unnocessjirily nau’^iu uiHpialitied 
tciTns, and tlie}' would, if suj)f)o]*ted, commit th?* (lovcji-n- 
•mentupou the <rravcst questions of jr^neral ])oli# 5 '. 
Lordshi]! is conqtelled, therefore, <locidedly to disii]>]>rove 
them. He is only withheld fixuii a direct disaft»wul of^ 
these enjraj^ements to the chiefs oP (^lndah!lr, because 
sue.h disavowal would P.u-ry with it tV' deejaraftou of a 
difference between you and vtnA* (Jovernment, and mij^ht 
wejikeu your />e]-sonal influence, and ])ccause ^fvents 
miglit, in this interval, have f>ccui‘red which would riMider 
sucJjL it co%irso unnecessarv.| Ihil the rulers of ( ’andalart- 
must yot f)e allowed to rest in contidenee u])oij jirojfiises# 
so given, and sliould affairs continue^ in •the same uncer- 
tjiinty as*that Avliich jnxwailed at the daje «>f youj’* last 
despatches, you Avill endea\<tur t{‘ set yourseff right, VitlP 
the chiefs, and 'will feel yourself bound in good faith t(» 
admit that you have exceeded your instructions and held 
out ho])es, which you'^ind, upmi communication witlNyour 
(roveniment, cairtiot licw realised. .Vfter what has been^ 
•stated, his Lordshi]) feels that he need not (ailarge on his 
strict injunction that you in future Conform ])unet.iially 
on all points to the ordci*s is^sued for yy^ir guylaycc.” 

% * 

» 

* Mr. W. JI. i)facn((;/hffii (o CtfpfainA. Ihirnvn — Camp, 

2()th Jannart/, l.S:f8, C’Ik* r from wliidi this >'esairc is taken 
consists of twt'nty-l'our caiap-aplis, of \\fiich thici^ only :i]>]>csir in the 
piihlished comspondeiioe. ^^hero sccins, indeed, to Inivo Imcu a 
studious supiuossioii of the cutiie liisltryof the oilers* ]iiad(j to the 
'(Jandahar ehiet.'!, an<l of the censure ,\\ hicli ^ley (viiled down ujioii 
Captain Purncs. Lord Auckland suhsequeiitly, with ))r!iiscwfirthy 
CJindour, adinitt«.'l that the hes'-^ulhoiitieH at hojne were of opinion 
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And so I5urncs was cciisured for a measure i'jliich, under 
all the cinvjTiistances the case, was the very ‘best that 
could liav^i bejCu, adopted ; and the Candahar chiefs threw 
tiiOiiiselvcs again into the Persian alliauoc, and oiitorod 
into^ a formal treaty wdth the SLah — under a llussian 
guarantee. 

In the niciui tvhilc a new actor had a])pear.od on tlie 
political stage, ready to j)ick up the leavings of the Biitish 
agent, j^nd to aj»])rpciate wh.at the British Goveniment had 
been pleased lo 7‘cject.. On the afternoon of the lOtl: ()f 
DecenirTo]-, a liussiaii othcer named A'^ickovich," eiitere<l 
the city of (.'aiibul. Bom of a good family in Lithuania, 
and educated in tlni national university of Wilna, he Jiad 
attrjietod atteiition, wliilst yet a student, by the liberality 
of hi^* sentiments and the fearlessness ^Auth wliich ho 
ONjuessod tlieni. Associated with othcAs of kindred 
oj)inioi)s jmd t'qual enthusiasm^ he took ])ait in a deni^n- 
Stratloii in favour of the Polisli cause, which weli-nigh 
en<h‘d in the sujrjjnjrsion of the institution ; and, whilst 
other more fo];midal)le conspimtoj-s were condemned to 
eml Uieir days in Siberia, he iuid his iminecliate colleagues 
in the univei-sity were sent to Orenburgh, as a kind of 
lionoui.d)lo exile, to l)e eijx])loyed in the military e(>lon 3 ’ of 
the l>.d. Here tlie gene'-sil,^ intelligence, the aptitude for 
in^ii'uetinii, the love of adveiitnn*, and the'dariiig eliaiueter 
of y»»una \ ick<>vieli, soon distinguished him above Lis 
associates. Attache^t to the exju’ditioiis sent out for tlie 
suiV('y^,of the iVsht-i-Kijiel'ak, ho Ih’od for some years 
among the (‘almueks, gaming an aeifuaintance with the 
Nogai and .laghatai dialects of tln3 Turkish language, 
<1 

* 

tliat tlio measure which hail evoked these cxjueshious of the sever e 
dis’pleasuie of his Loul^hip, war> tlie very host that could have hceu 
adopted. 

* I liu^ i‘ given the vulgar orthography of the name. His real nama 
wjos ^ iklevitcii, or Wikteuitch. 
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• and snbs^iqnently, duffing a residence of some •montlis in 

*Bokliai*a, he was sent with the Caravan from 

Orenburgli, acquired a sufficient knowledge of/cho Pcman 
language to cnflblo him to .converse inteKigilslf,.if not 
flueutl;f, in it. When, therefore, the Russian* Covemment 
began to meditate a mission to Caubul, and to iSist iJliiout 

• for a competent agent, thci*e seemed to be po likelier man 
than Vickttvich to perform, wij:h advantage to tlio state, 

.the dubii)us seivice required of him. He was at this time 
aideHle-canip to tlie (fovemor of Orenbrfrgh. Th^ Cauiiul 
agency was eiii-rusted to him without Jiesitation. ^He wius 
dospatclied at once to Astrakan, whcjice lie crossed o^r^ 
to Resht, jn (Jlnlaii, aqd received his final instructions 
from Count Simoiiich, at Teheran, iirfSepteiiilKii*, 1837. 
Before the end e,f December he wsis at CadbuL* ^ 

* Tlie first infotmation relative ^ the fact of Yickovich’s iniHsion to 
OauJ^iil ^vas»accidcntivlly obtaiut^l by Major itaw finikin, when on life 
way to jLlie^amp of Mahomed iMiah, who was then marching •upon^ 
Herat. Tlic circumstances, as set forth in a j)rivatc letter, from 
that officer himself, aic not unworthy of*naJTatioii : — 'Tclhfran, 
November 1837. I have just returned from n* journey of iiiucli^ 
interest. M ‘Neill luwf some biisiiie.ss in the iVrsii^u ^amp whicli he 
thought I might helj to arraugc, and J was bid accordingly to make 
my way to the ‘Iloyal Stirru]),’ with all convenient dcs})atch. . I w-as 
obliged to ride day and uijht, a.s the j^offt-ln^rses on the road, owing to 
the constant passage^ of couriers, \i%re almost unserviceable, and yet 
was only able, after all,* fo accomplish the distance, of something,^ 
more than 700 miles in a w'oek. The last morning of my ride I hiwl 
an adventure. Our whole jiarty were iirctty^ell knocked up, and in 
the dark, between sleeping and waking, we had managed lose the 
road. As morning daw^jed, we found ourselves ^i^ring atout on 
the broken plain which siretches u]) from Subzewar to the range con- 
tainiug the Tiiniumsc Tjinel, and shortly after^»ard8 we i>erccived tliat 
we were close to another party of horseman, who were^aJso, apparently, 
trying to regain the Ifigh ^a^, I was not anxious to accost these 
strangers, but on cantering jiast them, 1 saw, to my^ astonishment, 
men in* Cossack dresses, and one of iny attendant^ recognised among 
the party a servant of the Russian •Mission# My curiosity was, of 
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On the (hay after tlio an*ival of Vickovich at Caubul, 
Bimios rcpoited tlie incident to the KupveiTie (J^^Tniiiicni, 

'i ». 

course, e^cftcG, aivl ')« reaching th'o stage I told *onc of my rnet to 
ivatch for the ar;rival of the travellers, and find out who they were. 
Shortly afte*vards the Russian *))arty rodd* up, in^iuired who I was, 
and finding I was a British officer, decliucil to cuter the Khan, hut 
held on their road. ^ In such a state of affairs as iircceded the siege of 
Herat, the ii ere fact of a llnsslau gentleman travelling ii/ Khorassan 
W'as suspicious. In the jircsent case, liowever, there was evidently a 
desire for c'Jiheeal merit. ^ Nothing had heen heard of this traveller hy 
our Mission at Tidicrari. I had frei-n tohl, indeed, absurd stories, on 
the road, (Si a Mu<<eovito Prince having been sent from Petcrslnirgh to 
Snu^unco that 10,000 Rus.<iaiis would he landed at Astcrabad, to co- 
olx^^^lte wit^i the Slnih in reducing Herat , and this was evidently the 
man alluded to, hut I {new not what to believe, and I thought it iny 
duty, Ihercfoie, to tly and unravel the mystery. IMlowing the i>arty, 
I traekeiT tliem f<»r some di.^tance along the high ruim, and then found 
that thi'y had turned off to a gorgr^ in the liills. ^here at length I 
came upon the gijmp seated at breakt ist by the side of a oieur*.-.paj’k- 
Img ri\ulet. Theoffieei, fur such he evidently w'as, was man 

otligJit make, very fair com])lt‘Aion, with Irright eyes and a look of 
great animation, lie losd'and bowed to me as 1 rode up, but said 
nothing*. I address^'d him in Prciicli — the general language "f com- 
iniinieatiou liet\\een Euio]iean.s iij tie East, but he simok liis head. I 
then si»oke English, and he ansMerctl in Russian. When 1 tried 
Persian, he seeiiu-d not to undt'rstaud a w'ord ; at last he exjiressed 
himself liesitatingly in Turconlin, or Uzbeg* Turkish. I kiii-w jusi 
sulfieioii'T of lliis language to c?ZlFrjs.ju a simple eon versa tioii, but not 
finoiigh to l»e in<inisitivc. This was evid.-nfiy what my friend wanted, 
for when he found I was not strung enough in .laghatai to jiroeeeil very 
rapidly, ho rattled on witk his rough Turkish as glibly as possible. 
All I could liud out was, that he was a bond Jidc Russian officer, 
cniTying *in-ekents fu-bi tlu' Emiiei^.r to Mahomeil Shah. More ho 
would not admit ; so, after siuoking another’ ])i}>e with him, I re- 
jnrmntcd, and reacherl tlyf* Rfyal (Jamp heyoitd Nishapoor before dark. 
I had an inuuodiatv amlience of the Jvhah, and^n the course of con- 
versation, meiit inning Ho his Majesty luy'arJvenWre of the morning, he 
rei)ru“d, ‘ Bringing ]»resents to me ’ why, I have nothing to do w'ith 
him ; he is sent'dircct from the Ein|Hiror to Dost Mahomed, of Caubul, 
and I am merely asked lo;jhelp him on his journey.' This is the first 
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^ and dclail^d tho orrcn instances of his reception. Like 
almost til in*; in Bumes's piitilic letters, ^^duell idaces 

the conduct uf Dust Mahomed in* a favoui-s <)le liirht, the 
foHo^dn^ ])assa<^es were cutout of tlie (j5)iTes|H>if(lent*e be- 
fore it was ])laced in the printei**s hands : — “On the^niorn- 
injjf r>f The Dfh,’’ >Yrote Burues, “that is, ^yc^erday, tlic 
Ameer came over from the Balia Hissiir j^-H-ly in the moni- 
inj^^ with V letter from his si>i>, tlic (Jovernor of (Biuznee, 
vejxirtin^ that tlio Uussian aj^eiit liad airivcd at that city 
on his way 1o Oauhnl. Dost MahoiAcd Khan said that 
lie liad eomi' for my coimsel on the occasion ^ that ho 
v.ished 1o lauo iH»thin^ to do with, any other power yia» 
ihe I’riiish ; tliai he did not wish to receive anjf a^ent t)f * 
any powei* whtitever so lon^ 5 ^s he fiad a 'hope of sym- 
])athy from i^s ; and that lie would order tlio Jlussian 
aj;yit to he ♦turned out, (^‘tained on the road, or act in 
any wav, 1 desin'd him. asked the Ameer if lie ki^ew 
on husiii("^s tlie agent had come, and if h^ were 

retdly an ae:eni from Ilussia. lie replied that 1 had reiTd 
all his l;‘ii.ej's from ('aiidahar, and*that he luiew j^olhinj** 
niort'. 1 then ijlated that it. was a saTiryd rule amovijjj • 
civilised nations not to refuse to recj'fvt^ emissaries iii 
time of ])eace,*and that T couhl not take np(»n inyself 
advise* him to refu.^i any one %rho declared himself duly 

accredited, huV that the jfliiccr hud it in liis ixmer to 

• • ^ 

• * 

InfoDM.itinii A\C“ ijvcr lijul of a diruct nin^uuinwition l)(‘tw»*eij 

aiul Caubul, aiul it may l»c of great jm])ortauce. The 
L'enlleman made his apfjcaraiice iii,caiaj> two after arrival, ami 
] was then iiitrodueed^to him hy Moii.s. Goulte^^ Jhptaiii ^itkavitcli, 
lie addroHsed me at oiice^iii good French, and in allusion to our former 
mcetiog, merely o I )."|iwcd, with a smile, thJt *It W'ould not do t‘» he 
ti»(» familiar wdth strangers, in the ddfcert.’ I ^as so anxious to hriiig 
hack to M ‘Neill intolhgeinc of this Iviissiaii Mission h.) r^iiihul, that 1 
remained hut a very few' days in camp ; and lietc I am again in 
Teheran, after a second gallop of 7ii0 inilej-’, acc^^Jll]»li.shed thi.s time in 
about J.jf cf'iiscciitivo hours.” — Corh.^iionilcvcr.'] 


o 
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fthow his on thr occasion hj inaking full dis- . 

closure to the TJrifish (iovemnicnt of the emxnaon which 
the individiiK! had come : to which iic , most readily 
sissvnted.* * After fihis the Ameer despatc.luid a seT^’a,Kt 6n 
th<* roi^dto (dMzneo to prevent the ,‘igeTit’s enterin;^ C'au- 
hul witlioiiAiotice ; hut so rapid has been his journey, that 
lie met him a fA^sf, miles from the city, wliich he entered 
in file aftewioon, attended hj two of the Ameer’s people. 
Jlo has npt yet seen the Ameer. He has sent a letter 
from Count Simonich, whicli I have seen, and states that 
he is tliccihearcr of letters from Mahomed Sliah and the 
^fifn]wrurof Russia. I- shall take an early opjiortunity of 
reporting on tlie pro(jcodings of Die ilnssian agent, if he be 
so in reality ; for, ^if not an impostor, it is a most uncalled- 
for ]iroc(*eding, after the disavowal of the Russian Covcni- 
nient, conveyed through (^)untN Nesselrode, aJludcdto.’a 
Mr. 9 M‘NeiiriS letter of IDth of Ji^no last.’'* » * * 

j ■* A few (lays afterwards, in one of those undress coiniuunieations 
fjYiin wliifh we often gather more significant truth Ilian from Die more 
‘ '.onnal ollif^ial docinnehts, Burncs wrote to a private friend : “ Wc are in 
a nu-.ss here. Herat is liesioged, and may fall ; and the Kmperor of 
Iluasia has sent an envoy to Caubul, to offer Dost Maluxicd Khan money 
to light Kunjeet Singh ! ! ! ! ! I could not heiievrji my eyes or ears ; but 
<'a]>tain Vi'’kovicb — for that is th^agent's name -arrived heiowitha 

^ blazing letter, three feet long, and .senfimmeiUately ta pay bis respects 
tK) wyself. I, (»f course, received him, and asked him b') dinner. This 
is not the best of it. ^Tlie Ameer eame over to me sharp, and offered 
to dt) as I liked, kick him out, or anything : but I stood too much in 
fear of Vattel t^« do any such thing ; ajid .since he Avas so friendly to us, 
^jaid I, give me the k;tfers the agent has bnmght f all of wliich he sur- 
rendered sharp; and I sent nn express at oucc^to my Lord A., with a 
confidential letter to the G(fv'ernor-Gcucra1 himself^ bidding him look 
what bis predccessors'bi^d broughtupon him, and telling him that after 
this I knew not what might happen, and itnas now a neck-and-ncck 
race between Russia and us ; and if his Lordship would bear reason, 

^ he would forthwith sevd agents to Bokhara, Herat, Gaiidahar, and 
Koondooz, not forgetting SiAdh. ifow all this pill will go down I 
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, The l(^crs of wliich Vickovicli was the •bearer, like 
those iiivaglit by Bunies, were purely of a ’commercial 
tendency. One was from the *Emperor himself; the 
oflieir.from Count Simonich — written i» the TlTissian g,nd 
the Persian hinguaggs. The authenticity*^ of tly?^- letter 
from the EmpTiror has been questioned.* Xhcffact is, that 

kuow not,* but I know my duty too^’well to be silent.” — private Cor- 
rcspunclenre of A. Jiurnes.] • 

* Mohun Lai says that be translated the ^ersiancopy^ the letter 
from the Emperor, but that he lost the translation dui'ing the insur- 
rection of 1841-42. “It plainly acknowledged,’* he s^tes, “the 
receipt of the Ameer's letter, and assured him that all the A^ghty^ 
merchants .shall be well received in the empire of Russia, justice and * 
prottiction shall be extended towards them, and their in^rcoursc will 
cause to flourish the respective states.’* — [Lif^ of Dost Mahomed^ 
vol. i. p. 300.] #Masson declares that it was a forgery, sea^ and all, 
alleging in proof, that it bore ^ signature. To this Mohun Lai re- 
plies,^th:i^ the absence of the nyal signature is a proof rather of the 
^nuinejVaii the countorfeit character of the docunent. The redbous 
givfiT are not very coTichisive, as regards the general usag!!^ of 
Czar ; but, under the circumstances of tl|p case, lie would have been 
more inclined to omit than to attach the signature. The following is 
the translated let teg ; it was excluded from the pflbljshed papers : * 

“A.C. In a happy moment, the inessengea of your Uighness, 
Meerza Hosan, reached my Court, with your friendly letter. I 
was very much delighted to receive it, and highly gratified by its 
perusal. The contents of the le^r^rove that you arc my ^ll-wisher, 
and have friendlj^ opinioni^ towards me. It flattered me very much, 
and I was satisfied of your friendsliip to my everla.‘*ing governmciflt.* 
In consequence of this, and preserving the^termssof frieudshii) (which 
arc now commenced between you and myself) in my heart, I will feel 
always happy to assist the peop^ of Caubul j|ho may^ume to trade 
into my kingdom. Oh the arrival of your mcslq^er I have ordered ^ 
him to make preparatiops for his long journey biick to you, and also 
appointed a luah of dignity to accompany hii& on the part of my govern- 
ment. If it pleasei^God, and he reftehes safe,, he will present to yon 
the rarities of my counti% which I have sent through him. By the 
grace of God, may your days be prolonged. — Sent frofi St. Peterabturgh, 
the capital oflcuasia, on the of Aprils Ifi37 A.D.^ amd in th^ 
12tU year of my reign. • 
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it wsis one tu lie jickii(»\v;lc(lgctl or I'cpudijitccl, af iiv(»st con- . 
vcuiciit. Jt was intoiicied to satisfy Dost Malajt-nod on 
th(3 one haiu^ and to bo suspected by the JEim>j)can allies 
of..]iUSsia upon Kie otlier. Tiiat it came from tlic./t-Ji'ni- 
n^;;t of^St. I*oU’isbui’gb there is now Jittle room to doubt. 

Ibinies, however, for some time, was d*oubtful <3f the 
real cbaracter oV .the agent and liis credentials ; but lifter 
some weeks of liesitatioi\ he wrote to Mr. Macnagliten, 

“ TJujiigl^ a month and upwards has elapsed since Mr. 
Viekovich reached Can bid, and my siisjiicions were from 
the first 4 k\(iited legai'ding his real character, I hav(5 been 
•hniiAde to disc()ver anything to invalidate the credentials, 
whicb beilirought, or to east a doubt on liis being other 
tbaii lie givi's hiinself out, <ind this, too, after iiinch vigi- 
lauee aitd iiKjiiiry.” « 

This wns written (»n tlie Jl^hid of January. Jii tbc 
saipe letter Ihirnes writes: “]^r. Vickovich liiuself lips 
exiierieneed but littli' attention 'from tbe Ameer,' and bus 
y(‘t received no iv]dy to bis commimications. He has 
hei'ii iV‘*eommodated in a jwirt of a Iiouse belonging to 
“Meor/a SanR*!^ fel lau, and is entertained at tbe jiublic 
e\jK’nsi\ He paid liis rcs]>eets to the Ameer on tbe l^itli 
of Jainyiry, and has bad no other j>ersonal intereonrse 
nith h’r}.M. Jle lias been ^rging the •Ameer to send an 
agent to (\nint SimonieJi to recehp the ])reseuts of the 
\olhiug, indeed, e<Mdd liave heoii moiv- dis- 
eouraging than the ro(»,'ption of the llnssian agent. Dost 
Mahomed stdl clung to the belief that the Hritish (loveni- 
nieiit Avonhf lo^Js^avonnihl}" upon liis ijase, and was will- 
ing to receive a little from Englaiii\. rather than much 
from any other, stale. But he soon l#.gau to jioreeivo 
that even that littK3 wjxs not to bc^ obtamed. Before tbe 

r 

elost' of tbc inonth of .Taimaiy', Bunics had received 
spocifie instructions from tlio (lovemor-General, and ‘was 
compelled, with the strongest feelings of relactance and 
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■mortificati^A, to strangle the hopes Dost Maliomed had 
cucoiira^ftd of the friendly mediatipn of the British Go- 
vernment between the Ameer and Runjeeyt Singh^ 

whole question of Pcshawiir was now fuily dis- 
eiisscd. Biiriieg, with4iis instructions in hi& Ijjind; Aist- 
• rably fettererl and restrained, enunciated tile opinions of 
his government, from which he inwardly dissented, and 
^ strove, in obedience to the orders he luid re'fteivcd, to 
make the worse aj)pear the iMittcr reasq^i. Dost Maliomed 
watg moderate and reasonable ; and Biirniis must have 
felt that the argument was all in favour of tiid^Aineer. 
'J'hat others, in higlier place, thouj^t so too, is clciltly* 
indicated by the fact that pains have Upon taken^to kee]) 
the world in ignorance of whaC Dost Mahomed, on this 
occasion, advanced with so much reason and moderation 
in ^eply to the official arAments of the British agent, 
wlvo A^as •conq)elled to nt’fcr words which .were dictated 
neither t)y tlie feelings nor the judgment of the man? ^ 
In a letter of the 20th of Jamui^y, which I now liave 
before iile in an ungarbled state, Biirnq,s forwarded to 
the Govenior-( Jeheral a full account of the important 
ct)nferencc between the Ameer and himself, held after the 
receipt, by the latter, of instructions from the Governor- 
General.* At this meeting jJuMies communicated io Dost 
Mahomed the ^entimonts of tlie Governor- General, and 
recommended the Ameer, in accordance with the opinions 


* All attempt, in the publiuUcd hluc Book, was made to conceal tliu 
fact uf tlic receipt of tl^se letters, hnd to make'^lg,m^ar*tlitft Buraes 
acted entirely upon his own respi fusibility. The gffuino letter com- 
menced with thy following words: — “I h#ve now the honour to 
acknowledge the receipt of your (the ^Political Sedotary’s) letters of 
the 2oth of NovembeF an(^ ‘2nd of Bpcember Wbt, wliich reached me 
about the same time, .and conveyed the views (*f the flight llonourable 
the Governor- (ieneral regarding the overtures made b/l)ost Mahomed, 
&c., Ac.'* In the published vers icm the letter commences with the 
word ‘'regarding.” 
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exprcKKCcl by Lord Ailcklaiid, to waive his claims t6 
Veshawur, ^and be content with such arrangdinents as 
Itnnjucttivngb might be inclined to enterdnto with Snltan 
Mahomed. 'J’lie Ameer replied that he bore no •enmity 
agaifiiSt. his brother, though his breather wqs full of rancour 
agairjst him,*^nd would gladly compass his destruction ;• 
but that with Saltan Mahomed, at Peshawm*^ he would 
n(»t be sfSe for a day ; a&id that it would be less injurious^ 
to Jiim to leave it/lircctly in the hands of the Sikhs, than 
in the liands of an enemy ever ready to intrigue w'ithtthe 
Sikhs fffr his ovcrtlirow. 

Peshawar,” said he, “has been conquered by the 
Sikhs ; *t btdongs#to them ; they may give it to whom- 
soever th(‘y plsase ; if t5 Sultan Mahomed Khan, they 
]>laee !t in the hands of one who is bent^n injuring me ; 
and 1 cfuinot therefore acknA^de<lge any dcgi’ce of grati- 
tfide for yourfinteifercnce, or ^tikc n})on n)yself^to 'render 
tfcj’vihes in rotuni.” And then follow tljcse mollifying 
si'ntences, which *it X’as a gross injustice to Dost Maho- 
med^ to omit ,fr<uu the published letter: “T admit,” 
said the Aniecjr, “that it will be highly beneficial in 
lujiny ways to see the Sikhs once rai're eastward of 
the Ifldtis, but T still ^can disi^cnse wdth none of my 
Iroop.yor relax in my j>^c^utionary measures, as equal 
jl’ not greater anxieties will attarfi. to me. I have un- ^ 
busomed myself to you, and laid bare, without any sup- 
pression, my (lifiicufties. J sludl bear in lively remem- 


braiiee 
ment, and 


nitej^ed good offfices of the British Govem- 
r^^mll d(.'])lore that my interest did not per- 


mit me to aceejit tlvit which was tendereef in a spirit so 
fi iendly, luit Vhich to ,»ne and my advisers has only 
<eemed liasteniug my niiii. Tc» Runjeet Singh your 


iuterl'erence is beneiicial, Jis he finds himself involved iu 


Ki*rio'is difiieidtieV bv^ the ]>ossession of Peshawoir, and ho 
is too glad of ycuir good offices to escape from a place 
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• which is j^ihiirdcii to his tiiianccs, but by tAat escape a 
debt of«4;ratitu(le is exactiblc from him aud not fi-om me ; 
and if your go^'emmeut will look into this luattcr, they 
will Si^on discover my opinicyns to be faJ fronf ^gimdless, 
and my coiiclusions t^je only safe policy I C£»i pur^a” 

Xlie Ameer ceased to spejik, and J ubbtir Ithftii followed, 
proposing a compromise. He suggested liiat it might be 
found atfvisable to deliver ovei- IJcshawur conjoigitly to the 
Ameei* and Sultan jMahomed — liunjoet Singh^ receiving 
frpm the two chiefs the Arabic which Tie might fix as the 
terms of surrender. Tlie Ameer ohsc^rvod that^such an 
arrangement* would I'emoA^e his fears, and that if hm 
appointed Jubbar Khifti to represent him at Pculiawur he^ 
Avould be sure of an ecpiibiblc adjustment of affairs. 
Bunies replied in general tenns that the withdrawj^l of tlie 
Sikhs to tlic^astward of Indus would bo a vast benefit 
■fcn t\fG Afghan nation ; aifl jusked Dost Mahomed whether 
he would rather see thi Sikhs or Sultan Mahoyried in 
Peshawur. The Ameer rejilicd that tJie question j)ut ^n 
plain wvrds was a startling one ; but he askerl iiy*ctiirn 

if that could be%onsidei’ed beneficial to tlioAfglian nation* 

• • 

* Burncs, comAientIng on the NewabV ])ropoaal, observes: “The 
observations coming f^om the Newal^ Jubbar Klian are th9 mure re- 
markable, since he is devoted t(^hi» brother, Sultan Mahon^^d Khan, 
and would rejoice*to see him restored to Peshawur. They consequently 
carried with me a conviction that the Ameer's fears are not groundless;* 
and that they will deserve all due consideration before government, 
entered upon any measures for attaching this chief to its interests.’* 
This passage was, of course, BU()preBsed. \\^ther a^y ^ttempt was 
made to Ipring about* a settlement of the PesUki^ question on the ^ 
basis of this proposal, J have not been able to ascertain. But Cap- 
tain Wade, considifring it by no means unreasonable, declared his 
willingness, with tke consent of th9 Suprem% Government, to urge it 
upon the acceptance of %unjeet. It is doubtful, however, whether, 
evei if Bunjeet had consented to it, Sultan Mahomed would have fallen 
into the arrangement, although Jubbar Khan •declared his ability to 4 
leconcile the brothers. * 
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whiSti Wiis l‘Sj)eciiilly injurious to him who p^j^scsscd the* 
largest share of sovereignty in Afglianistan. ' .lie then 
obseiwed, in evitleiieo ^f the tnith of his ^assertions rela- 
tive to^ fhr danjjers to whidi he was exposed frojii the 
supr^jiriacy of Sultan Mahomed a^ Pesliawur : “ Sultan 
Maliomed^vluin has just sent itn agent to^thc ex-King at 
Loodliianali (Sksih Soojah) to oher his services to combine 
jigainst m^ and to secuie my brothers at (Jandah/lr, in sin>- 
port of tliis coalition.’* “ tVhat security,” asked the Ameer, 
am J to receive against a recurrence of such practices 1” 
He tlion continued > As for the cx-King himself, 1 fear 
Jiii^j not ; he has begn too often worsted to make head, 
unless lu^has aid from the Jlritish Hovcnimcnt, wliich 1 am 
uow j)retty certain lie will, never receive. If my brother 
at Pealinwur, h<nvever, under a jiromise of Ifecing made bis 
minister, and assisted with Sikb agents and lurmcy, ajipoars 
in the field, 1 may find that iiaexpressing my s:Uisf«cti^\j’ 
at* his restorafion to PeshawiiF, I have been iThtcijig a 
sftake in my bosom — and I may then, when too late, 
lament, that 1 did notV't the Sikhs do their whil st, instead 
^ of ri'j'ifaeiiig tl^eiA by anotlicr dcscrijition pf eiuaiiies.” 

All this wiRs earefully erased from the letter before it 
vas allowed to form a part of the published lUiie Hook ; 
and the f»»llowing just obsci’vations •of (‘ajitaiu Burues 
shared ^lo better fate : “ It fiasf'apjiearod to*mc that they” 
• (the opinions and views of the ruler of (Mu hul) “call for 
much doliheratioii. will be seen that the chief is not 
bent on jiossessing IVshawm*, or on gratifying an enmity 
^ lowAirds l^tj^ftrs, but sim})ly puusuing the worldly 
maxim of securing himself from injury; the arguments 
which he has adduced seem deserving oSrcvcJry considera- 
tion, and the morc*so wheif an avowed jifirtisan of Sultan 
Mahomed does nut deny the justice of the Ameers objec- 
tion.” And fiiAher on, our agent obsciwes : “ Since aiTi'Cing 
here, I have seen an #igeut of Peraia with alluring pro- 
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«iises, aftcr^fpcneti’ating as far iis Caudal uu*, coiJipollcd to 
(juit the eountjy because no one lias sent to invite him to 
Caubul. Follo^yng him, an agent of lliissia with Icttei-s 
lnglJly\omplimentaiy, and promises moro ihait Substan- 
tial, has experienced move civility than iii due by.tho 
Jaws yf JioHpitality and nations. It may be ni;gc4 by some 
that the oftbi*s of one or both were fallacious, but such a 
dictum is certainly j)remature ;*t.l^e Ameer of (y:^d)ul Inis 
S(Might no aid in his arguments fi-om such offers, but de- 
c]aij.‘d that his interests are bound up fn an alliance with 
the British Goveniinciit, which he nevifi* will desert^is long 
as there is a hope of securing one.” *There is much nij^rc « 
in a similar strain — much more cancelled fjjom the 
published corrcsi)ondence — ^witU the ifeliberate intention 
of injuring tlieJ^jhaitictcr and misrepresenting the cyuduct 
of Dost MahcAucd, and so Justifying theii* after-conduct 
•tfW’ar^s Ifim — but enough nas already been given to prove 
liow mightily the Ameer hfis been wronged.* ^ 

I cajinot, indeed, sup])rcss the utterance of ]ny abhoi^ 
rence of 4his S 3 ^stem of garbling tlie olheial correspondence 
of public men — s<sjidiiig the letters of a statcJiinan or^ij)lo- 
matist into the wt)rld mutilated, einasciflaPcd — tlie very 
j>ith ami substance of them cut out by the unsparing hand 
of the state-iuiatomi?;t. TJie di^ionesty by which be upon 
he is i)almed upMi the ^vorld lias not one redeeming feature, 
if ])ul)lic men are, witliout reprehension, to-be permitted • 
to lit.‘ in the face of nations — wilfinlly, ^laboi-ately, and 
maliciously to bear falsc-wdtness against their neighbours, 
what hope is there *for private veracity f^^icVa^e befluro 
us, the mj)j)ressio vtri is virtually the Vi^serilo ftdsi. 'Hie 
cliaracter of bos# Mahomed has been lied^away ; tlie clia- 
racter of Bumesdias jpebn lied ixway. Both, by the muti- 
lation of the con-espondence of the latter, have been 
fcartully misrepresented — both have bceij sef forth as doing 
what they did not, and omitting th do what they ilid. I 
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cjirc not V;1joso knife— whose hand did the \^rk of muti- 
lation. And, indeed, I do not know. I deal, with prin- 
ciples, not with persons ; and have no pitrty ends to serve. 
The cufist: of t»^iiih must be upheld. Official doaunients 
ara tlie slioet-anclioi-s of historians — the last courts of 
a])j)cal tJ. which the pifblic resort. Tf^these documents 
are tampercif with ; if they are made to misi^epresent the 
words and actions of public men, the grave of tTuth is dug, 
and t here is seldom a resurrection. It is not alw'ays that 
iin afflicted ])an‘nf is i-eady to stc]> forward on behalf of an 
injured child, and to lay a memorial at the feet of his sove- 
r^ign, cx]>osing the , cruelty by which an honourable man 
lias l^o^iu rej)roscnted in state documents, as doing that 
whicli was abhon ent to Uis nature. In most cases the lie 
goes down, uuassailed and often unsuspected, to posterity; 
and in [dace of sobtn* liistoiyv we liave a flewid romance. 

1 ask pardon for tliis digrersion — In s])itc of-tln^ dedn 
rations of Jiumesthat Dost Maliomed ha<l litthi to hope 
"fi’oin the co-operation of tlie British Govenimeut, the 
lliissian Mission madt' scant jirogressat tlie A fglian capital. 
Alhidiiig to the negotiations of our age^t, Viekovich wrote 
some time iifterwards : “ All this has occvisioned Dost 
^Mahomed Khan to conduct himself veiy coldly towards 
mt? ; and then, iis he daily converses ttith Burnes, from my 
iinnval here to the 20th of ’j^Y'bruary J have hardly been 
•two or three times in his presence.” The fact is, that up to 
this time, as >yc are essiu’cil on the conciu’reiit testimony of 
the British and the Russian agent, the latter was received 
iii a scurvy ihhI aiscouraging" maimer. But on the 21st of 
}*Y‘bniaiy letters were opened from the Governor- General, 
stating, in the mosl decisive language, that there w^as no 
intention to accede to the'*f>roposais of tke Ameer, and that 
J’eshawur must be left to the Sikhs. Then, but not till 
then, a change came over the conduct of Dost MahOmed, 
and the Russian Mistion begim to rise in impoi-taiice. 
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t But still pother effort was to be jnado by the Banik- 
zyes to secure the friendship of the British GovcVnnient. 
On the 1st of j^arch, Jiibbar Khan came in from his 
counfi^^scat, and next morning called nj)on Burht^., Ho 
had read Lord Auckland’s discouraging letter ; bjj^. *he 
gjtill l^lieved tiiat, through his agency, £or*^he was 
notoriously friendly to the British, somethiiig might yet 
be done. Bis efforts, however/ wpro f)*uitless. '‘Jhirnos, 
tied down by his instructions, could give the J^ewab 
no e|jcouragcment. The British Government called upon 
Dost Mahomed to abstain from connecting himself with 
eveiy otlicr state ; and promised, iui the price of tl^s 
isolation, tliat they would restrain Hunjoet Singh •from 
attacking his dominions ; “ And that,” said .lubbar Khan, 
“amounts to nothing, for we arc not under tlui {j;l)j>re- 
hens^on of any aggi’essions ^ from the side of Jiahoiu”* 
Pashjfwur difficulty, Irj said, might be got ovor^ 
but the otter of so little, iii^rotuni for so much that, was 
asked from the Ameer, placed him in a jnost humiliating 

* Lord Auckland’s v)ffcrs to restrain Runjeet rroii> atOicldng the 
country of the Sirdars were laughed at by them. #ulfl)a»- Khan said 
that they indicated very little knowledge of the state of Afghanistan ; 
for that, “ so far from th^ proffered projbcctiou from Runjeet toeing of 
the value stated, the Maharajah ngverj songlit to attack (Jaul-vl, and 
that hitherto all the aggression had been on the ])ari of the Ameer, and 
not the ruler of Lahore.” He added with uiuleniahle trtjth, that “it 
appeared wc valued our offers at a very high ^lio, since wc ex}x^ctcd, in 
return, that the Afghans would desist from all iiilerconrse with Persia, 
Russia, Toorkistan,” &c,^ “Wore the Afghans, asked> “^o m^o 
all these powers hostile, and receive no protection ii|<,u{nst the enmity 
raised for their adhering t« the British ?” “As for Peshawur,” ho 
added, * ‘ being withheM from the Ameer, it miglit be,got over ; and he 
believed he did not ovorrate his influence with Sul^n Mahomed Khan, 
when he stated that he mi^ht bring about a reconciliation between 
him aiyl the Ameer ; but he must say that the value lof the Afghana 
bad indeed been depressed, and he did not wonder at the Ameer’s dis- 
appointment .” — [Ungarbled Correspondence' of Sir A. JJurnes.] 
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})usitioii, jiiid would, if accepted, lower liim iw, the eyes cf 
the world. Meerza Saiuee Khan, next day, tolcVthe same 
story ;* hut ft'i.terod hy the ordei*s of the Supreme 
<Jc>vonmu‘nt, llfiriies eA)uld ;five him no ho])e. 

the Ath (if March, Jiihlia,*' Khan again ajipeared 
})of(ire l>iinv‘s with a string of specific demands, dictated 
by tlie Anicuji^ “ 1’Ji(‘se cciiisisted of a promise to protect 
Oauhid Mid (.‘andahar from Persia; of the suiTender of 
]*esliaw^ui‘ liy Ihinjeet Singh ; of the interference of our 
goNernineiit to pndeef, at that city, those wlio might return 
to it f»v>ni fauhul, Siijiposing it to he restored to Sultan 
AIoihoiiHMl Khan ; aWIIi several other pi‘o})OSals.” Upon 
this IriiffiK's, with an e\])r('ssi(»n of astonishment, deelar(‘d 
that, on Ilu‘< ]nirt (»f thw British (lovernn\cut, he could 
uce(Mli,vto none of these juTijmsitions ; an^ added, that as 
he saw no lio]>e of a sa1isra(j.^ory adjustment, lie should 
reejnest his dismissal. “ Tlie Vsewah,'* said Ihirnew, “l-fu 
me hi sorrow^’ ^ " 

n’lie British agyid tlaai sat dowai, and drew u]) a formal 
lett(’r t(* the Ameer, retiuesting leave to (fepart for 
llindostan. -Jh spite of wh.at laid tak, w ])laee, the letter 
somewhat startted the Ameer, who summoned a meeting of 
liis principal advisiTs, “ wliicli lasted till j)ast midiijglit.”t 

i V 

* ‘‘'-Inf Mfrr/a iiualo nearly llu, same obhCM-vatioii as llic Nc'wal) 

the tin; Aiiifcr had cliej i.^'ljcd of doing srrvice 

forlhr Jintisli,"aiid doNutiii-j; liiiuM-Ifto it ; that it was not the lulju.st- 

jiient of r< slia\MirSitl.iir.'.dhat dis.Mvatcd his Iiojkjs, but lh(' indificiviiec 

to Jiis and sLiti«>u, A\lii*h it was now clear we felt.” The 

Mo' vza IruB {'aid tluH^ Po.^t Mahoided Jiad oft'*ii written to the llritish 
■* * ' ' * 

<to\t'inMienl ahoiuc his afi’.urv, and th.at in reply they a.i.sw eivd him 
about llieir own.- Ci>rri.ipinninirc of Sit; A. Burnes.^ 

i It is ]truhaM.\ of lias meeting, or one shortlj'pr^^ccding it, of which 
(Icnoral TIarlan, wlmf ha's not nnich regard foi^ date,-’, speaks in the 
foil iw ing jias>:ige, Harlan had by this time (piittcd ilunjeet Singh’s 
e.imp, and taken service wiih Dust Mahomed ; — “The document* (Lord 
Aucklaml's iiltiinatuSiD was liandexl to me amongst others. I satisfied 
»*ivself, l>y the Goveruor-tJeiieral’s .signature, of its authenticity, sur- 
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. FA5I.UHE NEGpTIATlONS. 

, On the f^Uowinij: inoming^ the confcroiico wjw resumed ; 
5xnd mid-day Mcerza Sameo jphjui waited on liujiiies, 

and invited hii^ to attend the Ameer in ^he Hal]^ Hissai*. 
GiiVcwins and friendly even heyond his ordinary courtesy 
and urbanity, ] )ost M^Jioincd Cij])ressed his re^rivt the 
^ (jovgi’nor-(iencral had showm so little iiiclir.*ition to meet 
his wishes"; hut added, that lie did not even thi'ii desjiair 
of fonniiu*- an alliance advantap^eous both 1o England and 
• Afghanistan. A long argument then ^*nsiied ; but it 'led 
to nothing. The <»ld ground Wtis travelled over again and 

, r* r> 

again. Ihirnes asked for everything ; but jircunxsed no- 
thing. He had no ]»o\ver to make ;«ny concessions. The ' 
meeting, though it ended amicably, w'^s ])roductfl^5 of no 
good results. Ihn nes took his* dejiavtur^ from the Ilalla 
Hissar. He iKght as well have dejiarted from C^aubul. 

veyin^ the coulehta with e^trem^ .suriiriso and (lis{ii)j)oiiitrucut. Dost 

'^TOdionl^d mortified, >)ut iio^ terrified Tin Guvemor-nV'fic- 

ral’s ultimatum was handed round, and an embarrassinj: siloiTlnj t'lv 
sued. A few minutes elapsed, when AIkIuI Sami Khan recalled tlic 

party from, abstraction He proclaimed that Uic (iiovLTiioyiloii''- 

rafs ultimatum loft no other uiteriiative than tiic^ dismission oV tlii! 

-T- 

English agent, Ibr tlic spirit of the Kuzzilbasli party vas supercilious 

and unyielding, tlo-ugh full of duplicity Niob Maliomcd AinciV 

Khan, Akhomissadeh, openly oy»po.sod the Kuzr.ilbasli party, ai.<l iii‘g('d 
many weighty argumentTin favour of a^'pacific scttlcnieiit of tic AmciT’.-; 
relations with thc.Uritish Quaer\iment, which had now assnmiil a 
. yiosition so inansj»icioa.s. * lie concluded his oration with those words, ' 
.aildrcssing the Ameer: ‘There is no other recourse for you but to 
introduce Mr. HarLan in the ncgoti.-ition.s with Mr. Jlurues, and he, 
through his own facilities and wisdom, will arnu^ge a tieaty accfinling 
to their Kuropcan usagcf f>r the pacific and advantM^'^oU.s .sfsttlcmcnt of 
youraffairs ;^Aud to this proposition the council u>/an/niow.s///assi ijtc(l.” 
Tiie proposition, st ap^jear.s, was made to JhinJes ; but Ijurne.'* declined 
the Jionour of negotiating with the doc^jr-generalj ilrirland sa}s tliat 
Ju' then wrote to the Bi'itisl'^ciivoy, (■llVring to “negotiate ii]iun Iji.sowii 
terms but Burnes sent “a ivpl\ personally fiiendly,V but “cviiiciiig 
a defiftency of know h dge of first jiiinciples eonc'Tiiiiig the light.s .jt 
iiidepoiident powers in jiolitic.il negotiation".'’ JJurnes sa\s iiulhing 
about this in his olheial or private Icttcre. 
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On the 21st of Mar^jh, the Ameer wrote oa friendly 
letter to 'Lord Aucklf^nd, imploring him, in hingiiag© 
almost of humility, to “ remedy the gi*?evauces of the 
Afghans. j” to “give them a little encouragement and 
])Owc;>”u'It ujis the last despairing effort of the Afghan 
chief to conciliate the good-will of the British Government. 
It failed. The jiat liad gone forth. The judgment against 
him was m t to be reversed. Other meetings took place ; 
but .B limes knew them to be mere foraialitics. He re- 
mained at Caiibid witli no hope of bringing mattei’s to. a 
favourable issue ; but" because it was convenient to remain, 
^le «vas awaiting the return from Koondooz of Dr. Lord 
and Lieutenant Wood. The month' of March passed away, 
and the greater jiart of April. These ofi&cei*s did not 
rejoin the Mission. But one of tlie Candaliar Sirdars, 
Melir Dil Khan, api)oarod at Oaubul, with the object of 
winning over the Amcor to the Persian allialK^c. ‘Th^/ 
“ do-nothing policy,” as Biimcs subsequently chanxeterisod 
it, hud done its work. The Russians, as he said, had 
given us tlic cou]t-de~gmce. Vickovich was i)ubliely sent 
for, and parcwlcd througli the streets wT5f Caubul. So 
Bumes determined to dejiart. Accordingly, on the 2Gth 
of April he turned his back u]k>ii the Afghan capital.* 

Bunicp went ; mid Vickd.'dcl^ who had risen greatly in 
favour, soon took bis dojiarture for H^'vat, pioinisingcvciy- 
Ihing that Dost Mahomeil wanted — t'ngagiiig to funiisli 
money to the Barukwye chiefs, and undertaking to pro- 
pitiate Uiinicot Singh. t Thc^ Russian quitted Caubul, 

* Mr. Masson says, that before its departur/^ the Mission had fallen 
into contempt, and that tlic assafisinatiou of Buit>s wd.s talked of in 
Caubul. He expLains loo, what/ ac(X)rding to his account, were the 
real causes of Bumes’s dejiarturc without his companions ; but it docs 
not citiue within oi^r proviuce to investigate Masson's charges against 
the envoy. 

+ Overtures had lieen maua to Bunjeet by Vickovich, who offered to 
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*aooomp^Lft^ bj Aboo Khaa Bsuruk^e, a confidontiiil 
friend of Dost Mahomed. It bad b^ luranged that ASiin 
the Anlee**^ son, aecompanied by the hiinistcr, 
dioul^ be deepatched to the Shah ; but this^orran^Omi^it 
being set aside, in cdnaoquen*l9e of the scmples' of tlu‘ 

• MeSIfta, Aboo Khaa was sent in their placcf There \vero 
now no half measures to be piqued. Dost Mnl^gmed had 

• flung himself into the arms of the Persian King. 

Vickovich was receWed with all hbnour in IV'cbtcrn 
Afghanistan.* RussL'^J* promises npw began to cany 

visit the Bi^arajahs Court. Bat British mflueace at this was 
too strong at Lahore for the Aosuan to make iray against it.^ 'Kunjeet, 
however, who was not ignorant of the Kusso-ph^bia then rampant 
amongst os, the Cossack's overtures to some account, and pro- 

bably pretended ^ore uncertainty on the score of the answer to be 
returned to him than he in realit * felt. Mackeson, to whom the busi- 

^ dSlts of^ounteracting the designs of Yickovich was entrusted, managld 
it with great address, and won from the Maharajah a promise havg 
nothing to do with the Muscovite agent. !^ut the knowledge that the 
Bussian a^^nt was, as it were, knocking at the gate** of Lahore, made 
our authorities especially anxious to conciliate the Mi|harajah, re- 
fraining from entering into any negotiations with Qiuhul which might 
possibly give umbrage to Runjeet. 

* What befel the unhappy agent after this, if!^ painful ts relate. 
When he returned to Persia, in 1839, ^fber giving a full report of his 
mission to M. Duhfind, the new mhiister at Teheran, he was instructed 

• to progggjl direct to St. Feter&burgh. On his arrival thare, full of hope, 
for he had discharged the duty entrusted to with admirable 
.address, he reported himself after the custoiiary formality, to Count 
Nesselrode ; but the minister refused to. sec him. Inateac^of a flattei- 
ing welcome, the unhappy envoy was received with ^eVUshmg mess^K; 
to the effect \hat Count Nesselrode knew no Captain Yickovich, ex- 
cept an adventurer that name, who, it liras reported, had been 
lately engaged in some unauthorised intrigues at daubol and Canda- 
har.'* Yickovich understood at once the dire portent of this message. 
He knew the charactei of his government. He wa^ aware of the 
recenf ex])ostn1ation8 of Hreat Britain. And saw clearly that 
he was to be sacrificed. He went* back tw his hotel, wrote a few 
bitter reproachful lines, burnt ap his other papers, and blew out his 
bi'aius. 

VOL. I. ^ 
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^cver^iihing l)cforc them. A treaty betwecxi the Candahar 
hrathcrs and the Shah was drawn up and si^cd by the 
lattef The Rushian amba*asador toip^hotn it was forwarded 
'^‘?nt it back to the Sirdars, saying, Mahomed 'Shah has 
pronii«€fKl to give you the possession of Herat : I sincerely 
toll you that you will also get Ghorian, ocurny^count, 

from .the Shah When Mahomed .Omar Khan 

.anives here 1 will ask the Shah to quit Herat, and I will 
remain hero with 1 2,000 troops, and, when you join, wo 
will take If cnit,,, which will iriiBrwards be delivered to 
^you,” — rmignificent promises, most refreshing to the souls 
of Kt^.o Candahar chiefs. The letter was sent on to Dost 
.Xfahomed ; but it did not fill the heart of the Ameer 
wiyi an cqiidl incaAsure of delight. The Russian alliance 
was unpopular at (^aubul. It had “mined him in the 
eyes of all Mahomt'dans.” \ It soon became obvious, too, 
u\ sj)itc of tJic fair beginning, that whilst Ke^was l&Sing 
cveiything by the dissolution of his friendship with the 
Rritish, the Russians coxild really do nothing to assist 
him. Mj|horacd Shah was wasting his strength before 
Herat. Tim Persian army, under the command of the 
Sovereign hipisclf, moved by Russian diplomacy and di- 
rected by Russian skill, was onlytprccipitating itself into 
mi abyss of fiiiluro, anh tl.e Candahar brethren, who had 
been promised so much, were finking themselves with 
a decrepit javause, from which they were likely to gain 
nothing. Soon other tidings came to alann him. The 
RubSiaa was ncaily played out; and the resent- 

ment of the British was .alanit to break forth in a manner 
which threatened the total extinction of Barukzyc supre- 
macy in Aighanistan.^ He looked out towards the West, 
and he could plainly see that, in fiiugiug himself upon Russo- 
Persiim tfiipport, he had trusted to a foundation, of siiud. 
The ground was «<Iiifting under his feet. His new friends 
were not able to assist him. A .subaltern of the British 
army within the walls of Herat wa.s setting them at defiance. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

[1837—1839.1 

TPhe^Siege of Herat — Shah Komran and Yar Mahomed — Return of th^ 
Shah -Eldred Pottinger — Preparations for the Defence — Airance ot 
the Persian Army — Progress of the Siege -rNegotiaiions for Peac% — 
Failure of'the Attack — Th« Siege raised. • 

• 

Surrounded by a fiiir expanse of country, where alter- 
nating coni-fielSs, Yiney.ards, and gardens varied thTj rich- 
ness and bcaiity of the seen j ; where little fortified villages 
sTuddJj the jdain, and the^bright waters of , small running 
streafns lightened the pleasant landscape, lay the efty of 
Herat.* The beauty of the jilace was beyond the walls. 
Within, Ml was dii*t and desolation. Strorjgly fortified on 
every side by a wet ditch ahd a solid onte^r ^Jall, with five 
gates, eacli defended by a small outwork, the city presented 
but few claims to t^c admimtion of thc^’aveller. • Four 
long bazaars, roofed with aijjhoi brickwork, meetiftg in a 
small domed quath’angic in the centre of the city, divided 
it in^c^*ollr quarters.t In each of these there may have 

* Arthur Conolly. The correctness of this description .b confirmed 
by Eldred Pottinger, in* his unpunished jounmff J have*befti obl1|*[l 
to write it il! the past tense. “Thg late war, says Pottinger, “and 
its consequences* have so*”changea the entiifi neighbourhood of the 
city, that, under its Resent appearanC|^, it would n8t be recognised by 
its former visitants. * Moreover, the city and ifs surrounding places 
have been so well described by Lieut. A. Oonolly, that I need not re- 
peat the description .” — [Eldred Pottinger' s MS, ^oumaX.'\ 

t Of these bazaars Pottinger wi^Ites: “^e interior of the city is 
divided into four nearly equal divisions, by two streets which, at right 

• p 2 
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^tcon al)out a thouaand dwelling'hoiiscs and ten thousands 

fif ir^^i^bitanta Mosques and caravaiiserais, public baths 
, iind* jiublio reservoirs, varied the wretched uni/bilnity of 
narrow dirty streq^s, whici^ roofed ^ross, were often 
little iJ^^r than dark tunnels or conduits, whqip ev^iy 
conceivable description of filth was siiffere(rTo collect and 
putJ-iK'. When Artlvir 'Conolly expressed his wonder how 
• the people coii^Jd live in the midst of so much filth, he 
was answered, “ The climate is fine ; and if dirt^ killed 
pcMqdc where would the Afghans be ? ” * 

•• Such to the eye of an ordinary traveller, in search of 
the Jjictiirt;S(JnQ, was the aspect of the city and its environs 
at the time ;ivlicn the hmiy of Maliomed Shah w^as march- 
ing upon Herat. To the mind of tln^ military observer 
both the position and constniction of the place were 
Huggestivo^ of much interesting speculation. • Situate! ..t 
Hiat point of the great moduli tain-nuigo wliich* aione pre- 
sents facilities to the transport <»f a train of heavy artilleiy^ 

Hugles, cro:^ each other in the centre of tlif city. The principal one 
joins the gate Candahar to tbePay-i-Hissar, and was formerly corered 
by a sncccssidsof small domes, 8)>rjnging from arches which cross the 
streets. About two-thirds of this inagniftceut bazaar still remain ; but 
80 clicked up with rubbish, ruinous, that it has lust much of its 
attraction to the eye. This Imzaar about 1300 yards long and 0 
in width. The stdidity of the masonry uf this work sUoiud have m- 
Hured its stability ; but unfortunately the arches are all defective — not 
one has a keystone. They arc built, a.s .ill others in this country are, 
f witlia tacmi^ A the ap6\, filled merely with bits of broken bricks, 
• . . . The wfole dV the lower fli>ors on each side are used as shops.” — 
[Kldi'ed Pottiuf/cr*ag^fS. Juumur,) • •• ^ 

* ConoUy Axys ; “ The town itself is, I *ohould imagine, one of the 

dirtiest in the wlirld Ni> drains havijg been contrived to carry 

off the rain which falls w'ithin the walls, it coUects and stagnates in 
ponds whicii are dug iu different parts of the city. The residents cast 
out the refuse of theb hoose.? into the streets, and dead cats and dogs 
are commonly seen lying upon heaps of the vilest filth.** — [OonoUi^a 
Journey to the North of India,} * 
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Herat hay, with no im|fiopricty of dcsignatW^n, bctti 
dtscribed as^tlie " Gate of India.” IVithin the limits of 
the Heratmc territory all the great ro^s leading on 
convcx^ge. At other points, between Herat ^and Ca^biil, a 
body^^troops unencumbered ^ith guns, or'having only a 
light field artillery, migljjt makegood its passage, 
i\ptiv(dj^ opposed, across the stupendous moujufciAi-rangcs 
of the Hin3oo-Koosh ; but it is only by the Herat route 
that a really formid.able wcll-c<iuippcd army fcniid make 
its way upon the Indian frontier from the regions on the 
north-w’est. Both tlie nature and the resources of tlio 
country are such as to faTour the success of the iiiwider. 
All the materials necessaiy for tlic organisation of a gi-en* 
army, and the formation 5f his depots, tyeHo be fi^Hiitd in 
the neighbourhood of lTei*at. The cxtiaordinary fertility 
of the plain h^ fairly entitled it to be (m11c(U the 
** Granary of Central Asia.” Its mines supply li‘ad, iron, 
sulphur j the surface of the coiiiitiy, in ulni(»st evcTy, 
directitn^ is laden with saltjfctre ; tJic willow and poplai- 
trees, which furnish the best charcoal^ flourish in all parfs 
of the country ; whilst from the population might at any 
time be drawn hardy and docile soldiers to •recruit ftic 
ranks of an invading anny.* U})on the poF^cssioii of such 
country would depend, in no small mcasw!^, the Hiy3cesH 
of operations underfa^cn for tht^invasiem or the defence 
of Hindostan. • , 

TheTtty of Herat, it has been said, stood t^ itliin solid 
earthen walls, surrounded by a web ditefi. The foni* 
sides were of nearly equal length, a little less than a mile 
in extent, facing towift’ds the four poii^ oL tiie compasS* 
The most elevated quailnr««S-l4je city was trio north-cast, 
fi’om which it grarJiially sloped doAvn to the south-west 
• * • 

* Report of Major Eldrei Pottinger to tke Supreme Government of 
India ^ the defencee of Herat. Calcuita: Jtdy^ 1840.- [jW/S. Re- 
cord«.] • • 
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comer, Avlii-rc it its lowest descent/^ The rea\ 

defences vf r!ie place were two covered ways, /aiisse- 
bnHtM^ on the exterior kIojkj of the cnjhankmeiits, one 
within Rntl t lie ;i)rln‘r withoiK the ditch. The lo\\fc'r«oiie 
^‘Ai^on the.h vel of tlie surnamding counKry, its parapet 
*l>artly l»y a nVouud of*earth t/ii tlie couiiter- 

Hcaqi, tile aeJ^nimlation (>f rubbish from tlie rfftiiisiiigs ol^ 
flu* ditej^ ’ (hi the northern side, siirroimdcli by a wet 
ditcli, tho ( itadel, once known as the Kclla-i-Aktyar- * 
AMyn, bur now As the Ark, overlooked the city. Built 
entir<‘lj' of good biyclt musonr}”, with lofty ramparts and 
nijineroiis t(-wers, it was a place of considerable strength ; 
but it> dc/onces, long neglaoted, were in a wretched 
stat(j of repair. Hiidccd^ when, in 1837, tidings of the 
a<lvanee of the* IV'rsian army reached Ikorat, the whole 
extent <»f the fortifications was crumbling ii^to decay. 

'Pile population of Herat ^\as estimated ,at.,al)(^or. 
‘1o,0[)b inliao^timtx A larg« majority of thof,c^wero 
^het'aha. It was said that there might have been 1000 
Himloos, of variou.->*ealliiigs, in the city; thjere were 
sevc^'al f.iniijii^ «»f Armenians, and a, few families of 
.lews. Tlie'giKiei-al a])pearance of the inhabitants was 
that of a p(n>!i»riyi(l an oppressed jieojile. Dirty and ill- 
clad, lliey \M‘nt alnnit in a hnrrii^l, anxious manner, 
each man looking with snsfliciou into ,liis neighbour's 
face. Few ;vt>nien N\ere to be seeii in the stro^'^'" It • 
was hardh .‘-.ili* for ;i^htr inger to bo abroad after sunset. 
Tbdess jirott 1 red by an armed e*>cort, there was too great 
:ta^kelflio^ d 4 'f Fli^ bi'ing iToized aiul sold into slavery. 
There was no jTroK'etion ^or life, liberty, or*' propert 3 \ 
They win* slamld fia\o ]*rotected llu^ pePiplc were the 
foremost of TlnMiv*j*]s\‘'*S(frs During the absence of the 
King, ill 18:17, such was the frightful niismle — such the 
rcigii of ten**!* tjiat li.id been established by the ehax* 

• EldreJf Pottinger^i MS, JoumaZ, 
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Icred violence of the iniHrs of the city, that the sho^ 
>vtre closed* before sunset, and all* through the night 
the noise ^nd iiproiU', tlie challcngmgs and the cries 
help were such Jti could scarcely have been exjeiyled if 
the jtlsJbe luukbecn actually besieged. A son of^ Ya^ 
Mahomed Kha\^thc Wiizeer, wf^s then governor of iiie# 
city. » Compelled to hold office upon a smaj^'^alaiy, he 
enriched himself by plundering the houses of the inlui* 
bitants, and selling the people? into slavery. All who 
were strong enough followed his exapiple, and* when 
detected, secured immunity foi* themselves l»y giving 
him a portion of the spoil* So remorseless, indeedi was 
the tyranny exercised over the unhappy Shceahs bt 
their Afghan masters, tllat many of the •inhabitffiifs of 
Hcmt looked forw'ai’d to the conling of thQ Persian King 
as to the advent of a deliverer, and would gladly *liave 
seen the city ^ven over to the governance of one who, 

• katevoi.’ may have been his political claims^was not aii« 
alien in Fiis religious fiiith.+ * * « 

• 

* Eldred Pottinger, from whose mauuscript journal^ the materials of 
this chapter are mainly drawn, gives a remaikable illuatratiou of the 
manner in w'hich ju.stice was then adniiuLstereil* •‘During this 
period,” he says, “a Ileratee detected a noted robljjjHiJji his outliou>-e, 
and with the aid of his iieighbours arrested him. In the motriiug, 
'when taken before tlie Sirdar by tj|e (fctwal, to reciue.si the ofder fur 
punishment miglit bt? given a.'fcthe ca.se M'as jjroved, the robber declared, 
\hat otrh*aiing the citizen call for aid, he had ruif to his help, 
and, kdng immediately laid hold of, !na<ie pr^oner Jtod accused. Ho 
also accused the cutwal of being a partner iu the plan. The young 
Sirdar, w'ith an acumen to be M'onifered at but uft describitl, 
that his wa.s t]ie truth of *the story sold the q|cusdk, aud so severely 
lined the witnesses, that th^au-^'i' /'f educed poverty aud debt t** 

the .soldiers the sure jfecursor of slavery. He the* gave the tliiel, 
who was his own serviyit, a kkclal (or fllress of Ijpnour) and leleased 
him. Under such a govemof the misery of the peo])le would require a 
more ejpquent pen thau mine to narrate.” * 

t It need scarcely be said that tlu5 Persians afe generally of the 



fSuch wa» the laat remnant of^lf ic old Afghan monarchy 
in the hands of Shah Kamran — the only one«.if the Slid-* 
PrinceB who hail retained his hold of tho^country 
he hod^gjvemQd. His government waaiat this time a 
j)agcaTrt and a name. An old and a feeble, man, ItrdKcn 
dd^ by lon^ years of dej^aucher^l he h^ resigned the 
active du^tiif^of administration into the hands his. 
Wiizecr. He was, perhaps, the worst of the royal princes 
— the wofst of a bad ra^e. * His youth had been stained 
by ilio commissioi) of every kind of Oriental crime ; and 
now in his old age, if the evil passions of his nature v;ere 
lc*s.s jirsminently developed, it was only because physical 
dct‘ay had limited his power to indulge them. In his 
youngciF days hft l;ad set no re8l*i*aint upon liimself, and 
now it wjis nature only thUt restrained him. The violent 
gusts Af passion, which had once threatened all who were 
within his influence, had given place to an alAiost incessant 
(ii'CvisIincKS and ])ctulance of maimer, more pitiable 
tchidd tlian it wjis dangcnuis to encounter. He had* once 
jilayed openly the paij of the bandit — placing himself at 
the head of gan^s of armed retainers, plundering bouses by 
night iirid slaving all who opposed him ;• now lie suffered 
idhers to cominft the violence which he had before ixjr- 
soually cn;iotc<^%id o])prcssed, by de])utv, tlie weakness 
\\ b icb I k'j could not see sm it4 cii J>cf >ro his face. H e had once 
been immoderately addicted to scnsval plcj&ure, and in the 
jmnsuit of such ^-atiticalion — arrested by no feelingifoi com- 
])assion, by no visit of romoi’se — had violently seized the 
oldects of^his desires, tt>,wh(jin8oevcr they belonged, and 
them adrift. w{icn his apjietite Vas sated ; now he 

^ -T ^ 

SilietiAli, and the A|ghanH of the Sooiicc sect. A| Herat the rulers and 
the soldiery were So^ees, whilst the shopkee^s and other peaceful 
citizens were Sheeahs. The oppression the Sheeahs by their 
Afghan masters was one of the circumstanceB by a reference to yhich 
Mahomed Shah sought to justify hv^ invasion of Herat. 
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Bought excitement ot aAother kind, to which age sftid 

leebleneBs ^^fere no impediments, *ind turned from the 
caresses ^ women to seek solace fftim the stimulai^ 
wine. UnfaithftJ to his friends and uivncrc^uk to his 
enemiefb, ingratitude and cruelty were conspicuous* in l^is 
nature, and th^ darker featiH^s of his ch&actcv tiiere 
•wa8*ljttl^t|2 lighten or relieve. Among hi^^untrymen 
he was esti^emed for a certain kind of courage, and in his 
. yoimger days he had not been wanting in activity and 
address.* Though naturally haughty and arrogaift, tliCi-c 
were times when he could assume, for his own ends, a 
becoming courtesy of demeanour ; and, as by assiduous 
attention to costume, he endeavoured “to compensate for tfie 
deficiencies of an unattractive person, thci^ was soRicthing 
of a high and princely aspect aCout the (wtward bearing** 
even of this degraded man. Short and thickset, with mis- 
shapen limbs and an unseemly g-siit, his appearance was 
more dj^mely in repose than in action. His fjico wjis pittod 
with \he small-pox, and there was a harshness in iiis ?ouiw 
tenaiice stamped by the long possession of arbitrary 
power aifd the indulgence of unbridled pfipsions ; bu| he 
had a finer, more mjissive, more ujjriglit fj)rc*head, than 
the majority of his countrymen, with more of intellect 
impressed upon it. , His voice had ond^Tujen 1o\kI and 
deep ; but the feebleness o^ig#, much sickness, aiM much 
^ Buff(M*ing, had given a (juerulousness to its tones which was 
equally undignified and unpleasing. ^ 

If in the character and the perfion of Sliuh Kamran 
there was little that was estimable <y attraf^ti\y. tj ^ore 
w'as less iu the person and character hife tVuzeer. YaS ^ 
' 

* Pottinger says tkat waN much devoted to field-sports, and 
spent the greater partsof his time in th^r pursuits He was an unerring 
shot with a matchlock ; he could divide a sheep in two by a single cut 
o! hi» sabre, and with a Lahore bow send an arrow tlfirough a cow.** — 
[MS. Journal.;! 
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MahouK^d Ivlian a stout, squarc-lSuilt mai^ of*mid(lle ^ 
bright, witfi a heavy, stem oouutonance, thick iiegro-like 
lipSjX 'ul straggling teAh, an overhanging^ brow, *and an 
abruptly ^ e^cdiiig Ibreliead. His face was redeemed fryiii 
ntt^^^j'epulsiv^'iieMs by the fineness of his e^cs aii5 the 
cofncRntNs ^^his beanl. hike his diaster he attired him- 
self with cure'aiid propriety ; but his manne»^as fKoro * 
attractive than his appcaranyc. Affable in his demeanour, 
outwiirdly ex)iirteous and^serene, he seldom gave the rein 
to his temper, but Held it in habitual control. He talked 
freely luiil wi ll, had fund of anecdote at his commaifd, 

* was saiJ t(» hi^ well read in Mahomedan divinity, and W’as 
•.strict ¥i^his attention to the exti;;i*nal formalities of his 
^religion. Jlis coufage \\;>s never questioned; and his 
ability was as uudouhtod as his courage. Bo^.h wore turned 
to the worst possible account. Of all the ^inscrupulous 
ini.soroants in Central Asia, Yar Mahomed was t]io most 
uii^cryj)ulous. • His avarice aiyl his ambition km)\v no 
l)f»unds, and uotliing was siiflered to stand in the way of 
their p’atitication. l\terly without tenderness or com- 
» passii?n, he had* no regaril for the suftcriugs of others. 
.Sparing neither j^ex n(»r age, he trod down the weak with 
an inur heel ; ^ 4 jid, a tyrant himself, encouraged the 
tyranny of his retainers. As faithlesu as he was cniel, 
there was u(» (jbligatiun wtiick he had npt violated, no 
. treachery that had not stained his*career. If was 

an al»ler or a w<vse man in Central Asia, I have not yet 
lieard his naniv.* 

j ij l^ tiii^inor^ of 18.37 the haza^m of Herat were 


* Var Alnhonuil was Jhe Mahomed, an iuflucntial 

Sirdar of the Aleko^e tribe, who was Minister tc^Shah Mahmoud and 
li.'uljee Feroz, and aft^'^ard." ut^.Shah Kamran. ^ This man left two 
soil's, Do('ii Alahoiiied and Siiliaii Alahumed ; ‘but neither possessed the 
saint* (‘apaoiuus mend and eiurgetic oharuoter which distiuguisliod };helr 
cousin Yar Mahoiinsi, "who \ta'' aliv^'N more or less, at enmity with 
them, and at last drove thefi out of Iierat, in 1841. 
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■ a-stir with rumours of t?ie movements of the !*oyal aiiny, 
T'he King the Wuzeer were abs’eiit from tlic .city on 
campaigTf in iSeistan. To gratify tlfe personal nmeojj* itP 
the flatter they^had laid si<^e to the fortress of t^owayn, 
and in*the vdf^i attempt to reduce a place of no politigil ^ 
importance, ha<t crippled tlieir e*vm militaiy r^urceS*iim 
•maftii«r they soon began bitterly to ifiment. Tho 

waste of i>i> much strength on so small an enter])rise was 
, unwortliy of a man so able aiufso^istute as Yar ?!lr.ihomcd ; 
hut the feeling of personal resentment was 8tT*i)iigdl* in h*im 
thjMi eitlier avarice or ambition. He Jiad a larger game in 
hand at that time ; and he should liave husbanded* all his ^ 
resources for tho great struggle by which he sought^to Te- i 
store to the Suddozye lS*inces the sowreignty of^ (\iulail 
and Candahar.* * • ^ 

It w'as soon buzzed abroiid in Herat that the anny was 
about to retuni — that it had broken off from the siege of 
.low’ayi;^— and w'as coming bjick to gird itself 
ring Vork at homo, (^ossids wore coming in daily frora 
the royal camp wdth instructions forithe collection c^f gi*aiu 
and the bejaiir of tlio defem es of the city.** The niei.\^iing 
of this was involved in no obscurity. ThJ and)assador 
wdio had been sent to Teiieran to see^ amon^ other 
objects, the assistance of Midiomed Shalflii the ]>rojected 
enterprise for the recovery ^ daiidahai' and (^aulTiilt had 


* TOJCAgor sayii, witli rcfercucc to tlib ill-judged ’movement, that 
“the Wuzeer played away the last stake 4 »f his fiiaster by which hu 
could lui\e hi)j)ed to recover his former dominions or to defojid his pre- 
sent. Indeed, after-events have slfownUiat the4»ody ^ ^ 

he thus frittj^red away and destroyed was e;iiou^]i to have pre- 

vented the Persian army Iti ‘.w/Tiwu frou(||er.” There was, how- 
ever, some cumjjensatwn which, whether the result »f the siege or not, 
is worth mentioning,* in the fact that when Iferat was attacked by 
the Persians, many of tlie old gaiTisou of Jowayn came to the assistance 
of tlnyr former enemies. • 

t It is doubted by some, hose apittioiis are ^titled to the highest 
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broufjht hacV- an answer to the pffeq:, that the Persian 
monarch claimed both principalities for himself, and in- 
' '•fe^ided to lake possession of Herat as a prclimirnry to 
furthei^ operations. It was said to be the intention of the 
King of to proceed to C&ubnl, and, receiving ajwthc 

his assistance the submission of the?^ Ameer, to 
join Dost M'rt‘‘.9mod in a religious war again^jt the Sikhs. 
Herat was to bo reduced on the road. Kamran^^ils to bo 
deprived rif his regal titles. Prayers were to be kaid and 
coin stnick in the name of the Persian King ; and a 
Persian gairison was to be received into the city. These 
were the teims dictated by Mahomed Shah, and thrown 
'back by Shah Karnran with defiance. 

The grc.atest ex ' itement now prevailed throughout the 
-^'''+y. Tlicre was hut one ti'pic of discourse. Every man 
mot his neighbour with a word about the oming of the 
Persian army. The Shreahn, smiirting under -^ihc tyranny 
to wliicli tlujy had long boon Kubjctiecl, spoke of theu 
advent of the Pei’sian monarch jls of the coming*^ of a 
de^iv ci’cr, whilst the Abo/o'e Afghans, wliom they biunted 
predictions of tlie success of the invading force, .swore 
‘that tney would defend, to the last drop of their blood, 
Die onl}M'emnant“!)f the old Afghan monarchy wliich had 
not. been violeuUy wrested from the hands of its legitimate 
possess! »rs. 

I 

riwpec't, ■whether either Kamniu or Yar Mahomed ever really ■gentfim- 
plat>e(1 an cxjM'ditioii (or the recovery of Caodahar and Caubul ; but 
it ip certain tliat they talked about it. In the letter which Kamraii 
ttcnt ^jMahoiijed Sha^ by Fujteb Mahomed Khan, he expresaed a 
^oDtaiiiiris t^e firvour of his Majesty, v y that ■with the aid of 
the well-wishers of Persia' te mightt^j^lue his hereditary dominions, 
and overwhelm his^rebelhous enemies;” and in a message which 
Pottiuger was commissioned to deliver to the Persian monarch, it was 
<Uatinctly declared that Futteh Mahomed ^han had been sent to 
Teheran to Wg % aid towards the recovery of Kamran's paternal 
kingdom. , 
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On the 17th of September tlie King returned ^{^ierat. 
]^({Fed by one common iqipulBe of cu^posity, <flie people 
■went fortll^to meet him. The streets were lined ^y ii^ 
eager thousands, aii(> the hoftee-tops were alivp wittf gjtieiu 
A prorejigion of the true Oriental t}'pe,^t presented, in 
Tivid (Kuitrasts, strange alternations of the shabby and tlio 
superb. First came a few s^ong baggage^uiles, and 
a few straggling hoi-semcn, mounted on fine* w'cltbuilt 
animals, but lean, and often lame and wounded. Then, in 
their high red-clotli cajis, appeared the criers* and tbft 
executioners, bearing ^aloft the instnimejits of thcji* witlings 
and, in spite of the grim suggestivciiess of the large knives 
and tiger-headed brazen maces, preseiitkig an aj)j>camnce 
less solemi^than grotesque. Next came a string of horses 
led by armed gi*ooms, their fine stag-like licads telling the 
purity of their blood, aqd their liandsom^ equipments* the 
royal ownership they boasted. Tlien followed, close 1 )el i hid , 
in a covered litter of red cloth, • earned by Hindostanco 
bearers, Shah Kamniii liimself. Very fdainly, but. taste-, 
fully attired, the golden bosses on his sjvoj;d-bclt, and the 
jewels on his dagger-hilt, being the only^omam^ts about 
the royal jiei-son, ho returned, througTi the open* curt, ains 
of his litter, with !i kinj^ty Und a gi’acoful coiiHesy, the 
sj^lutijtions of the ]>6ople. Next came the, Iloyal Princcii, 
with the eunuchs, and other personal^attendants of the 
Shah ; * and then, but at a long mteiwal, a motley crowd* 
of armed foot-m^n, the wgulur infjilitiyjj^f 
sorts oftirregular costumes.^ Thescpifrectded tlic cavalcade 
of the Wuzeer, Yjir iViaiioined, wliJ, wdth all the chiefs of 
note around him, headed tliC main body of the Afghan 
cavalry, whose low* sheepskin caps and uniform attire 
nvide up a very soldierly appearance. Another l)ody of 
infantiy' clo.sed the procession. The guns had been left 
behind. 

* Among these was M. £ulur, the Shah's European physician. 
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the many vJio wont forth on that Sp^itcnibcr 
rnoniAi^ to witnc'^s the entrance of Shah {[amnin into his 
eapit.il, was a Kuropcab otticor. Ridinff out ,» mile 

'"TTiiE?) </u<l tlie (ity walls, he picketed his horsc/iu the coiii’t- 
yjinl (»f a l^s^rtod house, aiul joined a pjfrty of Afjrhjins, 
vh“, sitting on the domed r(»of of the buJldTtjg, were 
w-itchiuf^r'tlic jirocessioii ;i« it passed. He hifri entered 
Herat jJ)out a month before, after an adventurous journey 
fn/ni (’aubid, through the Injaiik and Hazjirch coun- 
tries. , The name of this young officer was Eldrcd Pottin- 
I He was a Licutimant in the Bombay Artillery ; and 

had ht5(H despaVilied by his unekv (’olonel Pottingor, who 
•-.was then Ptosident in Sindh, f<*r llie pnrj>osc of exploring 
tlic countries of Afghanistan, aiul collectmg materials for 
a full report, to he drawn nj) <»n his ref Jirn. t He started in 
no recognised (»ttie!al capjjeity, hut tiavelled tuiward in tjie 
iiK^st unostentatious manner, 'assuming the disgmse of a 
(’utch horse-dealer, aial attracting little attention on his 
mute, donmeying npwanls by Shikarj)oor and Dchra 
IsniheJ Khan* to Pi'shawnr, la* j>roeeeded Hiencc to Hauhnl, 
and t^ere changing liis disgiiist' for tliat of aji Indian 
Synd, way through tlio rude conntiy of the 

(inauksand Hazard is to Herat. Tliongh at this period 
he was Imt slightly aC(|uainteo with the Persian language, 
' and was ignorant of the Malaaiicdan ])raycrs, ^ *-\ieiY 
gcnufi(*\ions, n',od(-> /tf worship, aii<l similar observances, 
he paN.<ed on almost um(neslioiied by the credulous 
K. HeV;^ itself, tlfongh hci'^ccms to have taken 
lit Me paiii,*-. To conc^l his ma diaracter, he ivrnaincd, for 
Si me time,* lodiring' in a. cara\anserai,, and mixing freely 

i V 

" “ I Janol hi.u,'' writi-.s oiir who know Pottinger well, 

“(Khi’nl'O liow on twu occasions, when challenged about not i>raying or 
turiiiug ti'wanls Me«'ca, silenced all questioning by appealing to the 
usage of India." — [PnVa^c Correspovfifncc.] 
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with inmates, but sclfloni recognised as an Europej^^r^ 
by those with whom he associated. ^ 

JlJhe King and the Wuzeer returned to H<4;it ; and 
Eldred Pot^gcr soon sent a message to th^ latter,, 
ing, as a gtraager aiid'a trareJler, to wait uj^ hfm,* if’ ho 
3esifed*tc-see him. To the surimse of the Eiiglislj officer, 
Yar Mahomed sent a messenger to him intimating that, 
early on the following morning, ho would bo happy to 
receive him. Pottinger went. The’ minister, who was 
sflatdtl in an alcove in the dressing-room of his hatli, rose 
as the stranger entered, invited him to take Ji scat beside , 
himself, and w’elcom^d him w'ith becoining cou^qsy. As* 
the only articles he possessed worthy *of tlie acceptance of 
the chief, Pottinger presented his detonating j)istols ; aifS 
the gift wag gi’aciously rt*ceive<l. A few diiys arterwariis 
he paid, “ by desire,” a visit to the King.* Little did 

** ... * ^ 
Pottinger, who is provokingly chary, in his jonmal, of iDformation 

about himself, docs not say whether be ap^»cared at these interviews in 
his true character of a British officer ; but I conclude that he did not, 
on these occasion^, attempt to cuiiceal bis nationality. Nor 'dtjes it ' 
seem that, in his intercourse with llie highf/ e’«ass of Tloiateos, 
he wore any disguise ; for we soon find him taking iv'iryfii a con- 
versation about Arthur ConuUy, and addre-siTd a^?^*C(»uutryman of 
that ilae-heartcd young Eugli^hinai'^ I cannot traiiscribcj without a 
glow of pleasure j the following passage in Pottinger’ s jinirnal : — “I 
feii in «with a number of Captiiiu Conolly's acquaintances. Every' 
person asked iifter him, and api>eai'cd disaj^^jiointe^ when T told them 1 
did not know him. In two place.s I crossed Mr. Conolly’.s route, and * 
on his account received the greatest bpsj»iia]it^ and .'itientioi^jj^deed, 
more than was plea^t, for such liberality r^qii!feiI^corrcspontflf!f|^ 
up<m my part ; and my funds were nut w^l adajited for any extra- 
oiJinai 7 demantl uj^n them. In Herat, M/. Conolly's fame was gieat. 

In a large party, where the .subject cf the Europeans who h;id visitetl 
Herat was mooted, ConoMy’s name being mentioned, I war. asked if I 
knew liim, and on replying, ‘Merely by report,’ Mf/ollab Malionied, a 
Shceah MooUab of eminence, calling to me across the room, said, * You 
have a great pleasure awaiting you. Wh t\ you see him, give him my 
salutation, and tell him that say he has done as much to give the 
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K^ran and Y^r Mahomed, when they recnaived that 
iiniL ^jming traveller, think how much, leader Providence, 
the future dc'itinieB of Plei-at were in the handfl-of the 
' ^\)i^ng Englishman. ^ ^ 

The'spc.;^ of adventure was strong ia Dldrcd Pottinger. 
It had brought him to the gates of Herat, ahcTnow it 
kept hip? there, eager to t^e a part in the coming struggle 
between the Heratees and their Persian invaders. And 
when the day of trial came — when the enemy were under 
the v^ls of the city — he threw himself into the contest, 
i^ot merely in a spirit of adventure, as a young soldier 
rejoitir g in the, opportunity thus afforded him of taking 
part in the stirring scenes of active warfare, but as one 
profoundly impressed with the convict ion«’that his duty to 
his country called upon him, in such a crifets, to put forth 
all his energies in aid of those who w^ere striving to {irreat a 
mo^'cment threatening not only the independence of Herat, 
*but the stability of the British Empire in the East. 

Scarcely ha 4 , the King returned to Herat, when a pro- 
clamation w/jnt forth into the surrounding villages, decree- 
ing 4 bat all tho grain and forage slii>uld be brought int() 
tiie that the villagers should abide wuthin its 

w^alls, ,011 pain of tlie Shah’s resciitmeut. The danger 
seemed something dim and runiote, and the order, at first, 
wras little heeded. But when, towards the close o^Oeteber; 
intoHigoncc rtacho^i Hemt tliat the Persian army laid 
airived at Toorhut, another more imperative edict w'as 
.Ifisfied, Coin uandufg all the outstandkig crops, grain, and 
foi-age, to be destroyed, and tjic fruit-trees t^> be cut 
dowui in the surrounding giirdens. Tl^e soldiery w'ere let 
loose upon the coimtiy’ to carry out the royal decree. 
The policy of this measure is apparent ; but there was 

t- 

Bnglish nation fame in Herat, a3 your ambassador, Mr. Elpbinstone, 
did at Fesbawur ; * and in this be was seconded by the great mass 
present.'’ — [Eldred Pottinffer^i 
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iinlookefl-fm* evil in the result. Tj^ was tlic object of the 
*Heratoe (?ovemmcnt to keep all th^ availal)le’"rJiin, forn'T'^/ 
and firewood outside the city from falling into thj^liands 
of invading array. If tiiese necessanios c5uJd not be 
storeef in HS|it, the next Injst thing was to destroy yitrf/. 
But the lij.*cii(ip ^thus •given fd the soldie^^^joSipletely 
•ufiTiingod the little discipline tliat had before kept them 
togethei*. • M''lu?y weiv, in<lee(^ from that tim(j^ so ccmi- 
, pletely disorganised, tluit it WiV^ never afterwarjjs found 
practicable to reduce tliem to ordci*. * * 

.Vn the mean w}nl(\ the city was aliyo with nimgurs of 
the progress of tlie JVrsian anny. It was ascertained tjjat ' 
they were moving forwiy-d in three bodies^ the ad»t*ice of ^ 
which was a force t)f 10,000 or J2,00()*inen, under Alaya^ 
Klian.* Every^now and then a })risuner ^\'is brought in ; 
but the peopje, who seized them, ])itterly complained 
that thev co\ild not imike more oaptures. The Pei’siaii 
anny, fliey loudly declared^was coraj)osed of a set of^tho 
most contemptible cowiuxls, because thiy rnarched in com- 
pact bodies, defended by their guns, instead of straggling 
boldly aflout on^ purj^ose to be cut off by marauding 


/.fghans.t 

Early in November there was a 


liai^l 



* Rf-ttcr known In- his title of Asoo^o(Hl-dowlal\. ITc was tko heart 
of the Ynl’hnw-ham divisiiVh of the Kajjar tribe, anii, accoriiin^ to 
tlir* licraldry rjf the clans, was thus of higher rank tl^an the Shah, avIio 
was merely the chief of the A&ha<fha-ha»1iy or^rninger branch. Futteb 
All Shah, to stanch an old tribe feud, had man led bis son au d I m ir- 
ai>parent, Abbas Meerza^ to the Tieiress of ^ riva^ tSincF, and^ 
Mabomed Shah being the issue of thi^marriagi#, the Anoof-ocsl-dowlab 
w'as bis maternal uncle. The Asoof was Govefhor of Khorassan, with 
almost independent pOTi^rs, from 1835 1847. He Is now in exile at 

Baghdad. • ^ • 

t As the army approached Herat some iiui>ortant^ captures were 
made.* Among others, the secretary of the Aspof-ood-dowlah was 
carried off, with all his papers. 
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Hcratees bcpin hopcfijjly to Bpcculato on the chances of 

'I severe •winter. Never were the predictions^ of the 
wealiiPr-wise so cniclly falsified ; but the hope buoyed 
them up ft)r a 'time. Another cliecrinj,^ imticipatiop w’as 
'»ih'»lied in tfip same mortifying manner, pf was long a 
irtatfer V>f ,jjinxious conjecture whetuer tl^c -Perj^’ans would 
attack (fliorfaii. In 1834-3/) they had left it jintoftjhe'd ; 
and it was believed that now agiiin they would mask it, 
for its r(*f)uted strength Vas greater than that of Herat, 
and it Avas defended by a picked garrison, under the com- 
mand of the l»rotlier of Yar Mahomed. But these lu}j)cs 
were soon dispersed by the an*ival of couriers from 
tiliorian. with tidings that the place was besieged. On 
fhe l/)th of Noveir?l)er it was announced that (Ihorian had 
fallen., " 

Matters now began to wear a more alarming aspect, 
(’iirsing with his Avhole heart the coAvardiee or treachejy 
oV his hrothei'^ wlio, almost without a struggle, hadjshame- 
fully Kurronderod his charge," Yar Mahomed, ' Avith 
in(!re{iso<l vig<»ur, addfossod himself t(> the defence of the 
cityr The gates were closed against all egiess. The 
i4-]>eo«^e ]>ourgd int(» Herat in floods fnmi (he siin-oimd- 
ing eott.itiT- bi cAery house Aven* huddled togc'ther the 
members of five or six families. The v'uy mins a\ ere thickly 
tenanted. Bnt still the si^i-oe's Avere ali\ai Avith throngs 
4»f ])eople seeking haliitations in ihe city. Ev^rwhero 
exeitenieut and alarm Avere visihle in the eouuteiiai ices and 
the gestures of the fleratei's. It Avas a strange and fi'arful 

* This was Yar%!iht nod’s fir«t angry view of the case'; but it may 
!h‘ doubted whellior Sbelt* Mahomed Khan -vv’as fairty to be ccnsuivd 
for the loss of Gliorian. Of {jgiall dimunsiunB,'^and unfurnished with 
lM)mb-i>roofs, the pldco w'as ill calculated to sustain the heavy vertical 
fire of shot and^ shell Avliich the Persiau artillery poured into it. A 
magazine and storehouse took fire ; and at the time of ils sunendcr 
Colonel Stoddart pronounced it to be quite untenable. 
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^.conjunctiyg, and no man felt him^lf secure. A fiat had 
gone %th for the apprehension of^all persons of doubtfi^'^ 
loyalty. Manj susj^ected of infidelity were seiz^, . their 
ljeiiS4^iis iinj^'isoned, and their property (l)nfis<siitficl, whilst 
ttliers, ill w(^om the s})irit of rebellion hs^iil been mow 
clearly evi^lcimet^ werfi phniged, with all the^fiftnily itiid 
* (Iepcfl(kiitA, iiit(» one great sea of ruin. ’M^ien it was 
known that .Sliunis-ood-dceii Khaii * an Afghan cliief of 
note, b;id tlirown off his allegffinee to Herat, Fiis Persian 
dc])cndeiits were seized and stripjicd of all they possessed. 
Sdiiie* were tortured, some were sent into slavery, and 
sinrie ^\ere con(l<*inned to deatli. 1 ’he wonioii and eJiildreu i 
were sold or given ava3^ Those *of tjie Afgl^i* tnbes* 
were inorc inercifnlly treated j.lnit feV escaped inijirison- 
nient and fin4‘. Nor were even the iifiesthood^sparcHl. 
The Mooli ali^ of the Sheeah sect were arrested and con- 
fined;^ ^est they should stir up intrigue and disiifiection 
anioiig the jieople. • • , * 

Whilst those jirccautions iigaiust internal revolt wc%e 
taken by the Shah and his nnscrujflilons niinistia*, actively 
an<l nnceasiiigly tliey laboured to defend* the city agjiinst 
the enemy advancing from witJiont. .Th** fori ifhji*tioii» 
now began to bristle with armed sold iers . _ M'l iji^annner 
of the artificer rang upon the guns in the embrasures. 
The s]iade of^the workman \fas bus^' upon the ramparts. 

* Sliums-ooil-deen Klian of Herat was a Popul/^e iioUemau of very 
I'ood family, and in groat favour with ShJIi Kamraii heforc the eom- ' 
ineucemeut of the siege of Herat. His sister was tin; Shah’s favourite 
wife, and he was entirely in liis Majesty’s eo cnee. 
much ifowftr, however, made Yar l^ahoincd^his tuemy, and it wns to 
escape the iniiiij»ter'.s persecution that he dlSeikd to the Pej'siaii camp 
on the aj»i»roaeh of the invading anu^\ Had In* fcinoincd in the city, 
he would certainly Tiave^ceu imprisoned or asSlissinatfd, for tlse Rliah 
was powerless to pr^^cect him. It was surmised, indeed, that his 
Mifjcbly counselled, or at any rate connived at, his Hijj'ht, as his only 
means of e.-eape. * 

U 2 
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Eajifcr for the foray, t/ie troo]jcr inf)untcd liin Jiorse and. 
sy^oured the country' tjO cut off Htragglers. But* ;till the 
army moved forward in that co^jipact and Avell- 
orderod inifcswffcich liad baffled the efforts an^ kindled* the 
■^di<^»ati('ii (/ marauders along their wliole kiie of mai-ch. 
S(k)ii the ^ymte-st rictuaiy commenced. . (Vn f^ie 22nd^<»f 
November, tlic advanced guard of the Pcrsiaif arThy took 
uj) it.s ]>o.sj,tion on the plain, to the north-west of the city. 
AVi^tchii^ its opi»ortunity, the Afglian horse charged the 
eneniy’s cavalry with success, and then fell upon an 
infantiy regiment, which stood firm, and repulsed the 
attack. The Persian field artillery ojieiied briskly upon 
* the Afghan force, A coujdc of guns in the city replied to 
Jjiorn ; whilst a jArty of. Afghan hoi*semtn, dismounted, 
crept ;inder cover, and w'ith their long» rifle-kirrellcd 
matchlocks, fired on the J^irsian gunners. ' Upon this, 
skirmishers were sent out by the Pei*sians, whoi tjinicd 
flic ilank of tiie Afghans, and *forced tiiem hnck *ro the 
j)ositi(Hi which they had taken u]) before. No advantage 
wsus gained Iiy either^party. But the cinitest A^as now 
fairly comineucod. , 

following day \Aitnes.scd the oi>ening of tlic siege of 
Heiut— H,^c \vhct(^icr we regard the protracted nature of 
the operations, the vigour of the resistance, tlie gallantry 
of the chief actors eoncerneA in^t, or the mrgnitude of the 
- ])olitical results, of the most remarkable in modern'! iistoiy. ■ 
It Avas tni the i'tb’d o| NoA'embor that the siege actually 
commenced, n’aking {lossession of all the ganlens and 
*.he wf^t of ‘the Mty, and* establishing them- 
selves in considefable^fi>rce wiiong a cluster i>f ruins that 
atforded them gv‘'d slielter, the Persiaiiij began to make 
their prepamtionsifor the if (tack. The gjtn’ison sallied out 
os they advauced. Phe Algluin infantry disjiuied OA'ery 
iiidi of grimnd, and the cavalry bung on tlie flanks of the 
Persian army. But t^ey could not dislodge the enemy 
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•from the ii^sition they hacl takcn^p ; and after carry- 
ing few prisoners, were compelled af last t(; ' 

retire. • 

fttyu thai events, liowevef, of that day, twif sl^ificuint 
facts were to 4)e deduced. The Persians Inui tried jLh^:: 
^ajiihcry ii]«on fti® walls of Herat in answer^^ii^flie gulis 
whicli tTie gTirrison had fired in support of their skinnishers; 
and tile rr)tten jiarapets had fallen like tinder cyjjii to the 
light shot that was poured upon them. It was jijain tjiat 
little reliamjc was to he jikiced ui)on tiio strength c)f*tho 
defence's. It was })lain, to<», that the war thus comiiienced 
would he canied on in a s])irit of ^unsparing hatred and 
savage inhumanity — t^liat what was w^ 4 j,nting, (giteitTier 
side, in science or in counigc,*would*ho made u}) for ij^ 
cruelty and viwlictiveiMJSs. The Afghan ‘skirmisluii-s that 
evening hrou^ht in some ]>risonei’s and some heads. The 
latter^weve paraded about the ramparts.* The former 
btu'Uii^ed foi- horses with tiie Toorkornans, And sent 4>fF*to 
the slave-markets of Meiwe. * 


* Of this barbaiious cu.stoin of bringing In the Iica4» of the ftieinj, 
Fottingcr ^speaks with becoming indignation. ^ have not 
necessary,” he writes in his journal, ** tj recount the numh^i>^f heads 
that w'cre brought in dajjy, nor indeed do I krn;#. t*WfSrco»ld speak 
of this barbarous, disgusting, and inhuman conduct with aay temper. 
The number, hovi^ver, in these^sorties was always insignificant, and 
■^Ifu collctfting them invariably broke the vigour of*the jiursuit, and « 
prevented the destruction of the trenches.^ Ther% is no doubt great - 
terror was inspired by the mutilation of the bodies amongst their com- 
rades. But there must have l^en, i^t Icast^i^ual in(ligj|a||lp^— 
that a corresponding exaltation was felt by %e jictofsatthe sight 
these barbitfous trophies, and the spoils brought in.” — [ilf/Si. Jou7'nal,1 

As rewards wcr& always given for these bloody tyiphies, the garrison 
were naturally very ^ctive in their endeavours to obtain them. Some- 
times their avarice outstrifped both their honesty ami their nationality. 
On ^one occasion, after an unsuccessful sortie, an Afgjian brought in a 
pair of ears. A cloak and some di^cuts were giv«n him as a reward for 
his butchery. Before any questions couhl be put to the fellow, he 



The siege wus Kor>i^ in full o]>cnit-i(Hi. IVJiil.st the 
ratceswere busily jit stivni^tlicning their (Jofences, 
the were cntronehin.i^ thcinselvosj throwing up 

their batteri’es, pointing their and tryiii*^ their 
uftnhctho wal'is of the city. After :i day <«r two, gnns, 
inoitai-s, a1fi(»i(s^rocket batteries were all iii t’ull •jday up^ai 
Herat. ''tlio rockets ranged bw) widely to'^voTlc any 
serious ini^hicf to the besieged ; but their grand fieiy^ 
flight asethey passed over the eit}" struck ten’or into tho 
hearts of the ])eople, who clustered upon the i*oofs of the 
houses, .praying and ‘Ciying by tiiras. ^‘Thc uproar and 
^ eojifusion inside was tremendous, whilst not a sound w^as 
heal'd filsni the iamj)arts which .a** few nights before had 
Icn shaken by clamour.”*' The defenders of the cit}" had 
too niuVih serious occupation on hand to ‘expend them- 
selves in much noise. It was no easy thhig to repair 
th^' defences which were crumbling to pieces uud^* the 
tire Ilf the IVrsiaii batteries. •Silently, but restdhbdy, 
they set about their work, rejiairing the mischief as it 
arose, and givii^g a now chai’acter of defence .to the 
batbAed fort iikat ions. f • 


siiddoiily'S^jgishcd. About half an hour aftcrwai ds, another innii, 
coveied tvitli inilfl, ma(fe his appcanuice with ajicad in his liand. The 
Wu/cer, thinking it looked as though it had no ears, ordered one of 
his rekiiiiers to exaiuiue it. On tliis tfie betjror of tKa ghastly trophy 
* threw it down, and lan away wjth all the speed he could c<rTinnak.b 
The head was pickucl up bv nne of the Wiizeer’s retainers, .and fonml 
to he that of a coinracle, \djo had fallen during a sortie of the pre- 


The f^ow w'as pursued, and soundly beaten and. 
**'^'ked —but theliioi^^ successful briiiger-in of tte ears was not to he 
found, though sovt^ral rojgh unscAaipnlous fellows w'ere told by the 
Wuzeer that they lujght possess theiuselves of ho^ clohk and ducats if 
they could. ^ 

^ AfS. Joumal of Khh’td PoUinffcr, ' 

+ “ The eueiuy^s fire being dirteteil to the parai^et at all points,^ the 
rubbish began to shelter the foojt- of the cscar]). Strong working 
parlies commenced buiiiliiigrai* backs to the ramp.'irt at the point fired 
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Diiy aftA’^djiy, with little chaiigi^ of circumstance and 
little ganf to either pai*ty, the siege ^continued throughout’ 


the inonths of I^ovcinbcr and December. , At thj;i«i)hd of 
the foitner, f ottinger wrote in his journal* “ Tlic Persians 
have wasted sT>yic thoi^and rounds of anmfhni^i,#mia 
not^nore advanced than when the firing iwfiflTmenced.” 
The drca(|pd artillery of Mahon icd Shah w'as loss for- 
, midablc in reality than in the l)x^;ited imaginati«w8 of the 
Heratocs ; and the besieged gatheicd jiew courii^^o frem 
thoisuaccss of their resistance. The fire from the Persian 
batteries was irregular and spiusmodic?; sometimes main- 
tained with exceeding sjiirit, ainl at> others languid a^id ^ 
uncertain. The i’onnd*shol from the went the 
batteries, often clearing the entire city,, but Kometim(»‘ 
falling within Tt. The vei’tical firing from the nfortars 
told witli better cftect. The shells’*' were thrown less at 
randoip^ and many houses were destroyed. The loss pf 
life VN^is not great in the cify^ ; but those domestic cjiiSode^ 
of war, which give so painful an interest ‘to the annals of 
fill attack upon a fortified town, were not»jibscnt from the 
siege of Herat. In tlie next house to that in*\vhich K fdred 
I*ottiiiger resided, a shell descended close to the 
which an infant was^sleo}»ing. The terrified nwSWer jrushed 
between the deadly missile ond her cliild. The shell 
_ex] jlodiiy carrftid off her hcfixl ; and the corjisc of the 
mother fell upon the babe, and suffocated it." 

In the mean while, A\ith a vi^ur and a constancy 
wortliy of any garrison, ii^ anejent or in iin xlem times, 

• 4f 

I • 

:tt, 80 that the body of the old rainpart m 4 r become a parapet, and 
the summit of the ne»ir back a terre-pleine from ^«iiicb to defend the 
breaches when formed.” — QfS. Jour Ait of Eldi^d Pot finger. '\ 

* “A great number of these shells are carved out of slate-roclc, and 
their chamber contiiius little more than a bursting charge. Hence 
they are unable to do much exeaution.” — {MK Juuvnnl of Eldved 
Poti.uiger.'\ 
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the besiejjed continiicil te c-oiiduct their def^u^ivc opcni- 
luions. Three of the h.*e gates of tlie city were oi>eii, 
and ^'7 conirniiJiications with the surroanding country 
were piescrved. * The cattle were sent out to -graze. ire- 
wood a;id other commodities were, brought -into the city. 
Every nigui. the gaiTisou stdlicd out, att»ie.kcd che working, 
parties, cairicd off* their tools, often destroyed tlieir en- 
trcnchme»:ts, w(»undcd ai^d sometimes killed the woi*kmen, 
and cairied their bl(3eding heads, with barbarous triumph, 
into the city. 

Whilst the activity of the gamson thus sensibly 
inc’*cased, that of the besiegers was jdainly declining. 
ThroujVhout the month of December little progi-ess was 
r'ade. The fire of the Peisiau batteries slackened — some- 
times .'^together ceased. AVhen it was most lively, it was 
wild and eeconfric — so slovenly, indeed, as to warrant the 
belief thnt evtay gun was ]ioin 1 ed in a different direction, 
and t-verv guifner tiring at some ])artieular mark ’o5 his 
own. At last, on (’hrisimas Day, when the siege had 
been contimufd foi* more than a month, Eldred T’ottinger 
wrote' in his jounial, “ I could not help j’ecollectiug the 
tiVll-ot^lh(»ts a (lay which the •Sj)anish army before (hbraltar 
fired time, and which the garrison called after 

the Trinity.” 

M'lie following day Wiis one of barhaiv us retaliation. 
All the IVrsiaii ])i isoners in Henit were sent off’ fo'j stdcTO’ 
Kurookh. Theie wen Afglian prisonei*s, at this time, in 
the Persian eamj) ; and Mahonio<l Shah had no refined 
riu-istian nOi,,niis oi 3 ii*the score id’ returning good for evil. 
He rip}>ed uj) the hcHlies, o.’ destroyed after some cruel 
fasliion, all tlie pris(»nens who fell into his hands. After 
this, in spite of the iieavy rains tlmt fell during the tw'o 
succeeding days, thw’c were some demonstrations of in- 
creased vigour ill the conduct of the siege. A mine w'as 
sprung, and a practical le breach effected; but the stonning 
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party was •driven back with consMcrablc Iosr.^ lladjee 
Khan, wJi/d commanded the party, was severely wounded, 
and one Malionted Sheriff, a deserter froip Hera^ j^aiid a 
soldifct^of formidable reputation, waTs killed in the 
breach. So aiuch wag this ^man dreiulcM?, ancj, liuch 
y\^ughout«thc*cky was the opinion of his p»^(9*oss, that 
when intelligence of his death was ccuiveyed to Kiunniii, 
the Shall exclaimed, with eager»<ielight, “ Mahomed Shah, 

* I am well satisfied, will never take Hen^t /lo//'.” • • 

The 3()th of December was the great day of the festival 
of tlie Eyd-i-ltamzan. On this day tlie long Mahomedaii 
fast tenninates ; luid it is ordinarily* one of feasting ai^l 
rejoicing. Even now, ^vith becoming festivity, •\N*as it 
observed both by bcsicgci's imd besieged. ^On cither sidft 
there wiis a tacK. suspension of hostilities. Accomj^iiicd 
by the royal family, Shall Karnran went in procession to 
. the Ju]|^ Musjid, or great mosipie ;* and, after offering 
up tlie accustomed ]>rayorR,Mistril>uted sweefmeats anfeiig^ 
the Moollahfi. The holy men scramliled for the delicacies 
with sinprising activity ; but they ivcre dt^irived of tlieir 
jiccustoiiied haiiquct of more substantial foixk The libe- 
rality of liis Majesty, on this occjision, flowed in a difllSf&if^ 
channel. It was not a time in ivhich to d>strib«^e4fcljnd)lo 
}iro vender among siibh unserviceable peoi»]e as priests, 
nobles, and cow 'tiers. Th(f customary eutertaiiiniciit to 
(illCoO woi^iies gave place, therefore, to a di^>tribution of 
all the disposable provisions to th^ fighting men and 
operatives on the works. 

The new" year opened with* some in c<&sg ortfcfivrty on ' 
the part of *thc besiegers. Theii^minin^ operations alarmed 
the garrison ; abd vigorous efforts were made by a corre- 
sponding activity ii. th^w'orks, tfi frustrate the designs of 
the assailants. All true Mahomcdims w^ere called upon, 


* “They made,” says PottiDger, “but ai'ieggarly apiiearance.' 
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l)y proclamation, to jJd in the defence of tlM«jity, as tlw 
' daiigtii- was veiy juxisling. I'lje assistance of tliQ^MooUahs 
was (idled in to organise working imrtiesvfroni among the 
j)e(»j)J(i; aSid the. Jioiises of the Shceahs andjoll si\sl[yt‘cteil 
]>ei^oii^s weiv again searched for anns. Im the midst of 
these paparatioiis, .an (imissaiy fnmutftc I^ersian ca]?Hi 
made liis ap])earauce in the trendies opposite ^;o the south- 
west bii^jtion, and demanded to speak with the Wuzeei*. 
^J'iiis w^s tlie l)r(3ther of Yar Mahomed, Shere Mahomed 
Khan, wlio had delivered up Oliorian to the Persians, 
^riie Wuzeer j-efuse^l to see Jiiin ; but the »Sirdar implored 
t|j|c soldiers at the post to tell his brother that if Herat 
were'Kot siirr<indered to Mala^nod Sliah, the Persian 
..pionardi would jnit him to death, storm the city, liang 
Yar Maliomed like .a dog, and give his women and children 
to be publicly dishonoured by the iiiuleteew. 

^riie Afghans replied with a volley of abuse, cu^'jing the 
Siniar and the Persians; but* the message was deUvered 
\o the Wuzeer., It found the minister in no very gentle 
mood. The luentiiai (►f his brothc!‘'s name cxjisiieratcd 
liim beyond .control. ‘‘Tell the Sirdar,’i lie said, “1 am 
‘giTi\i4hat M'Sihoiiied Shah intends to save me the trouble 
of ])u1tVa,tho trj^iitor to death. He is no brother of mine. 
J ihsowu him. Ho is uot^rny fathers son. He is not an 
.Afghan, but a ('ashmerian, Vfter his ivolher. As for 
myself, when Mahomed Shah takes the city,' he is-Uu 
liheity to d(»* with ^ me wh.at he likes. In all other 
respei^t.s, 1 am hi.s Majesty’s most obedient semint ; 
• but t 't oboj<^liim *111 this matter, for the Afghans 
will not Jieav of sijirrender.” * And with this message 

* M 

'* The Wuzeer was too craftv a man to do anything to exasperate the 
Shah of Tersia whifst there was the lea»t prospect of his success. 
Pottinger’s opinion on the subject is worth quoting ; — “ The minister 
throughout all the negotiations (x>iistaiitlj addressed Mahomed Shah as 
his sovereign, and called |<oth Iladjee Aka.vy tthe Persiiiu ))rime minis- 
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Sliere MaJioi^cd returned, ci-est-ful^bn, to the ^Persian 
camp.* • * 

ter) auA^ayar Khan (Asoof-ood-dowlah) his father.* lie alsd iuvarl> 
ably threw the blaif e of the defence on some one else, and regret^! 
lieing obliged to^hgl)|. He (Miiistaiitly* talked of his being h<'«uvin. 
hi 9 f!hifr tcx^.^erve^ his master, Kamraii, but in iuclinatidlTto serve 
Mahomed Shah. He also invariably avoided mixing himself up indi- 
vidually in any act decidedly hostile to Persian feelings or igrcjudices ; 
^allowing some of his friends to act, and thSn, under (to the t'ersians) 
a show of inquiry, sharing the advantages ; so thflt in reality i^ry f^w 
tangible instances could be mentioned of his hostility, and none but 
what, ns a good talker, he could easily assci-t wefe nut so ; and tliut he 
• had taken the Persian side. He knew that thf King was aware Huy; 
all the chiefs of the Persian aamy supported thcmsslvcs by t^same 
means as he did ; and in many instaiice.s without adding the lip- 
loyalty which he al)j'aya gave vent to — that, moreover, he cou^ sa/* 
that he did not op^tress the Persian peojdo — that it w.*is the other chiefs 
who did so — that without aid, he could not check it in his equals, who 
’ would otL^wise join to overthrow' him — ^tliat the aylayaU (wandering 
tribes) clw'ays acted so — that he •would not desert the cause of* his 
patron and benefactor. In a despot, who only looks in his followers • 
for personal attachment, and prefers the hatdiest and most unscru- 
pulous, less than this would have secured favour ; nay, more, among 
chiefs w'ho support tlfcmselves in the same way, such arguments wouM 
have secured popularity ; and as parties also ran high 1*11 the Perf^WBP" 
camp, and he had secured the favour of the two chief^, ,,,^h sides 
would have been anxious tt secure so knowing and powerful an asSistaut 
by exertions iii procuring his libei^. "Jar Mabomed, with tbat*dhrcwd- 
11 ess which gjaracteriscs the Afghan nation, sjiw the favourable position 
he was in, and availed himself of it to the utmost. He' had an over- 
w'cening idea of tlie valour of his countrym^^ in aftns, and a corre- 
sponding low one of that of the Persians. From having failed in a siege 
with his own people, he thought n(f othef anny^x>ald s^tgg&fJar.gainst 
his nation ; trad in the event of being taken, ^s eyws, overlooking the 
danger to which the Persian wrrath might e^ose him, were dazzled 
with visions of the w'Ctflth, the power, and glory he •might acquire in 



* €*n the 10 th of January, “money being wanted, tAc houses of tho- 
Persiian followei s of Sliere Mahomed #wcre confiscated on a charge of 
treason, in giving up Ghorian.” — [Potlingci^ A Journal: MS.'^ 
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Tl'ic Biego npeniti<jiis were coiitmiied; butT with little 
acccBB oi* \igoui*. ^l\io Persians were conclucthrg no less 
tlian five sevei’iil attacks on difiereiit ijohits of the fortifi- 
cations. TJie work was not camccl forward “in a -ifiYiimer 
thV- woultl have gladdcriq.d tlie heart of the coiimiauding 
officei* of a coq).s of Engfisli sappei^s ; !)u't tiro real 
of flie eneniy\s niovcnasits was so little understood, that 
tlie gar,v*«on t)ftoii exaggerated the danger, and gave the 
IVrsiaps credit for stratagems that laid never entered 
their minds. One examjde of this will suffice. From 
beneath the rain] ait ojiposite the attack, conducted by 
t.i.erierjd Samson and the llussian regiment, a mysterious 
(»f mining, was hoard to proceed. It was audible 
„to very few, and then <aily from a particular jioint ; but 
nlmnhint, eonfirmation (►f tlie worst apinohensioiis of the 
gan’ison was dei’ivetl from the fact that there was a 
working ])arty in const aut activity, throwing ( ’t black 
inii.l from the trench in the neighbourhood of fh'j spot 
whence the iin^sterious sounds were heard to issue. The 
greatest alarm, Avas occa.sioned by tliis intelligence ; and 
the Herateeu began at. (nice to take eouiisel as to the best 
niejiiiK of ('(jimteraeting the stratagems of the besiegers. 

In th\o crisis, the a<hiee of Fhlred l\)ttingcr was sought 
by thq garrison. His aytivity wiiJi unfailing; he was 
always on the rain])arts ; alwiiys ready t > assist with his 

llic service of Avli' t he thoiij^ht a rich and ill manngod govcniment. I 
do not mean to B:iy that any persoiLs had recommended this plan to Yar 
Mahomfd. or that it )iad lx*eu [o/Avt'urc in MS.] : hut that from the 
multitude ol fits cr^un sailors, some recommending war, some submis- 
sion, this must haA^’e be^ i the m^au o^jinion ; and, added to the know- 
ledge tliat, wheth^' ho defendid himself or not, j^is life was in the same 
dauger, and.that the promise ff a Kajar was ojply to be trusted as a 
last resource. He, therefore, addressed himself to the task of defence ; 
but, at the saii^ time, took steps to secure his interest “in case of a 
reverse. I do not think tliat h^ could have succeeded in the latter 
|)oint* but he, doubtless, had hopes of succeeding.” — [Jf5. Journal.] 
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counsel — tht jounsel of an ediicatocUEnglisli officer — the 

ruder sciet\j3e of the responsible condilctors of the ’defence, 
and to inspire witfi his animating presence new heart, into 
the Alj^ian arddiery. They iisked him n«w if il^were 
possible to miinj below the ditclh His answer •was in ^ 
afl^iativc ; Ji)ut*htf represented* at tlie same tirtle ho\i^ 
much more Ifcasilde it was to fill up the ditcli and sap 
across it. '‘The feai* of straljjgein, however,” ]ip says, 
was •predominant ; and they tool* stronger measiycs tp 
counteract the suppiosed danger, and went to gi-eat^r 
trouble about it tlian they <lid with actions id’ vital im- 
l)ortance to their ])reseiTation. I rceoi tun ended that a 
gallciy of euvelo])e uuder% the lower sluw^l bo 

conj]»leted, and in it a few shafts. sunk *a little bchuv th(^ 
floor of the gallery. This did not satisfy them ; so jkhey 
sunk shafts on 4)oth sides of the wall and connected them 
l)y gallei;i^‘s ; and dug a ditch inside Iho city, at. the foot 
of the,uToimd, till the waier^stood s:‘ve]-al feet deep in it.”* 
The sequel of all this is suflieieiitly diverting. It Avas not* 
until somg montlis aftcruai’ds, w'heii*tlK'so ^extensive and 
laborious -works \vere nearly c(»m])l(‘ted, that ,it w^as dis- 
covered that the mysterious ji.>ise, whieh#l)ad struck' 
great a ten’or into the hearts of the garrison, ^arj,jKie from 
nothing more fonnidablo than ‘*a iMM»r woman, who was in 
the habit of usijjg a haud-i#iill to gihid hei- whojit, in aii 
l AvJTvVatioii^at the hack of the moimd.”^- 

Oii tlio l8thof Januaiy, Yar ^lahoi^ed hoiionght Kldrod 
Tottinger to proceed as an envov, on the j)art of the 

* “ The digging a gallery,” writes ^iottijigc^ “ under the wall, and 
entering in the midst outlie town, api»eari*d a most ^-.apital plan, and 
suited much better their cunning than ;>g>y other. Consequently, they 
were seriously alarmed, and Ar a tiim. Sfiimih consequences resulted to 
the Shceah inhabitants ; and many domiciliary visitg were paid in 
seaifch of the galleiy^, whilst- the ruins and cmjity houses were particu- 
larly patrolled for many nights.” — [3/S’. Juurj^td.} 
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AfjL;hans, to tlic Persian cainiJ. The youiif? F<’ighsh oflieer 
readily fu^seiited t<i l^ie ]jroj><)8al ; and itwius arr-^uged that 
on the ]jH»rrow Jie should have an -uidiciice of Shah 
Ivaiiii’ilii;* Mud, receive iiistnctions for tlio f^^mduct jof his 
iddssinn. ,*Vccx>rdiiigly, on the following day, he was con- 
vluctedritv* the residence oT the Shal). As went ;d‘>ng, 
Ji(i ol)seiTe<l witli jiain, in the interior of'^thc* city, tlio 
desolating efleets of tlio siege. “ Scarce!}' '’.i shop had 
(‘.s(;n)ed destruction. "The shuttei*K, seats, shelves— nay, 
(«v('n th(.‘ very la'anis and door-jiosts — laid in general been 
torn out foi* fii‘e\yood. Scarcely any business w^is going 
on. Here and there wen' gathered knots of the ]>ale 
and; /i^M’vious (.‘itizens, wlu^]>ering their condolences and 
grievanet'S-— an\i<ais tlatt they might escape the notice of 
' tlie v.ude Afghans, wlio were swaggering about tlie streets.”^ 

Tli(‘ room in wbicb tlie Sladi received tlr* Kuglwh ofticcr 
was a dreary, e(»mfortless jilaee. “ T have seen nothing f 
enn e(»ni[iare. to it," wrote Pot‘inger, but an emj’rt-y store- 
3'ooni carpeted.*’ Plainly, but richly attired, attended only 
by liis emiuebs, Hu; Shall welconie<l the 3'oung Knglisb- 
meii. I’ut lie appeared ill at ease — uidiajijiy about liini- 
I oJf— ]»ee\ itdi, vml lost in tliongbt ; for be w'as sick. It 
was phnn, indeed, tliat he was more concerned about his 
hv'idth Hiaii about the safety <>f tbe^eity. Sending for his 
eliiei’[)liysieia.ii, be coiisultTMl liciii about tJie royal symptoms, 
and m I la' intervals of this interesting pcrsom.l eoiivc’ 
tion, eoiighe'* «nit, with eoiisiderable energy and warmth, 
his inst I'ueiioiis to tla* Pa’itisli ofiiccr. His cough, indeed, 

i)H 

* KhirrJ “ No mutter,” IiV afUls, “liow 

t!u‘ edwanlieo and nioaiL't*'-.'' itf tliesc men might l*e despised, no one 
fonld lul]) pityin.; ilu* ’VMvtelicduess they >\&-e siifftring. Even the 
Ix'tlir olass of tho ^ifghan." ii^ed to say, ‘ ^fsooi ast, jvhiri chi koonym’ 
— ‘]t a ]»ity, but wlial can mo du V In the Pay Tlissar (esplanade 
Hi fioiit cf thc*draM’hridgc) w'cr** lying half a dozen Persian heads lately 
brought in.’' 
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fa all problillllity, saved him from so*nething more serious. 
For whcti he had worked himself ilito a passion, it com- 
pelled him to pause, and whilst he was f\pplying^ himself 
to tR8 ^'cstoKitivcs at hand, he cooled do\fn t.iTI the next 
paroxysm of wfige and coughipg brought hhii to a^fiill 
ij^rup, • • 

The iuterfiew was long and tedious. Much was said in 
a vciy >\or‘ly language by the Wiah, about his ovyi merits 
and liis own wr<»ngs, and the iiigi*atitu(]e and injivtico«of 
his enemies. Tlien Pottiiitrer received his iiistriictitms 
reganling the message wl)ich he was^ to deliver in the 
rersiiin camp. It commenced with a.string of reproaches, 
and ended in a strain oPmiiiglcd invcctiv© and cntt(*aty. 

“How’ generous !” ran the mcrisage, after much more.y^ 
the same style.* “You look round to see wdio your iteigli- 
bours are. I am your weakest one. You, therefore, 
assembW all your fo?‘ce to rob me of my last of eighty 
cities# *You answer my supplication for aid t)y the rojti' of 
your cannon and bombs, liaise tjie siege ; retire aTid 
give me the troops and guns 1 wmit to recover my king- 
dom : and 1 wilbgivc you Herat (»n my return. SeiuPthe 
Afghan traitors out of your c;imj>. If yoft persist in yoW’ 
jirescnt puipose, future ages wall call yiiu a rol-^ci;, who 
])ivved U])on the aged and hel{)less. Ifvou <lo jn>t act 
'.reiuTously, rJoi is great ; find on liini we rely. We ha.ve 
Mill got oTir swords.” 

Such was tlio j)ith of the messagt^w hid f Pott ingcj- was 
commissioned to deliver to the Sl\ah of Persia. It came 
out by snatciies, in itn (‘xcitrS spasmoil^mann(if*f"l)ut was 
undcrstooif by the Pritish officer. living heard all tiiat 
was to ho said, 1^' took bis departure, jMid joineil tlu'. 
AVuzecr upon tJic»w'oij[vs. Hut,* for soi/m‘ time, Ujo pro- 
jected negotiafions nevi'r advanced beyond the threshold. 
It occurred to Shah Kamr.in that it w;oul(l he w'ell to 
strike a blow, and to achieve some i^'monstrablc success, 
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V)cforo (lc'S])atcliiiifr iiu emissary to tljc Pors^i.! cauip, Icot 
the ovei-luves .sliould *'l)e uttrihuted to conscious, .veaknoss, 
and nithcr inci’caso tliaii lower the pixjtensions of tlie 
Shah. . ■ ' 

atteii>2>t was srxui made to strike an i^nijortant Idow’, 
hut it wfis sinj^ularly iinsttcccssfiil. On of Janua’-^', 

the Af^^Iians detennined to make a night attSick, Hi consi- 
derable force, \ipon the camp of Sirdar Mahomed Khan at 
Kai-ta. Nearly the whole garrison tmnicd out, and was 
reviewed J)y the Wuzeer. "I'he King himself, looking^ out 
from a tower of tlie citadel, surveyed in secret tlie gather- 
ing below, as Var ^rahomed, on the t^rre-pUmc of the 
rarnpari, surrouiidod by all the i.rinci]>al chiefs not abso- 
luUjly on duty elseWliere, mustered the fighting men on tlio 
loweinpart. of tbe works. Twelve Imndivd men were se- 
lected for the sortie, and told off in detfichmcnts, under 
the eoiumnnd of diff(*rent chiefs. Divesting tliem»elves of 
whs'tever could, in any way, en.ainiber tlieir nioveincnts — 
of everything, indeed, but tlieir shirts, drawers, skull-ca])s, 
and swords — they filc(l out of tlie Kriotoobchak ^ute, the 
chii^ of each liarty naming his men, on» by one, as they 
wossed the lirawbridge. Putt eh Mahomed Khan, to whom 
the e-oinmaud i)f the entire party had been entrusted, fol- 
lowed last, u])oii foot. But of all these great prepai'ations 
n()thing eame at last. “The business favcd ; no attack 
A\ah made ; and every <uie was blamed by his ii(*igbbcunv 
This lamentf.ble fadure determined the Shah to jiost- 
jione I'ottingei-’s dejiarture fur the Persian cam]). To 
eomiiK fMl'^^'jgtduiti! 'Us immediately after a miscarriage of 
so formidalde a huti’re, would have been a eoiifcssioii of 
weakness, veiy im])olitic in such a c»:nijimctui'e. The 
King, tlioreforo, imperatively arrested the movements of 
the young English ambassador, whilst the Wuzeer began 
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\o bethinl«l’#msclf of the best means of removing the im- 
pediment^ which loomed so largely before the eyes of the 
King. Accordingly it was determined that, on the 26th of 
Janttfty, both the cavahy arfd the infantry shdlild Jie sent 
out to draw tl^J Persians into action. It was*a fine, bjrfglit 
r»q?Tiing. ThcVhole city was m an unusual state of ex- 
citement. Partly impelled by curiosity, partly moved by 
a more laifdable ambition to lUi the places of thjjso whoso 
* sers’ices were retpiircd bcycuid the walls, ^thc citizens floclfod 
to the ramparts. Along the whole eastern face of the 
fortifications the parapets and tow'ers w'crc alive with men. 
“ The old Afghans and relatives of ,the military/’ wrijes 
Pottinger, “ in like manner crowded thc\fa 7 me~In^f>ii. 1 
do not think that less than 70(K) men were assembled 
one side in vic\^of the enemy.” The scene onwhiciT they 
looked dowm, was a most exciting one. It stirred the 
hearts uf that eager multitude as the heart, of one may. 
The Afghan cavalry, on is.^iing from the city, had s}>Vea^ 
themselves over the open country ^to the east, and the 
foot-nicn had taken ])ossi*ssion of a neiglibonring village 
and its surrouiwling gardens. The Persian* videttes* had 
fallen hjick ; the trenches and batteries hifd been maiiiiwTJ 
and the reserves laid stood to their ar^ns, when; Igoking 
down from the ramparts, the^ excited Ilcratccs ^aw’ the 
J’ersian Sirdar^ Mahomed* Kliun, with a large body of 
iMK)i)s. ju’tiparc himself for an offensive movement, and 
[)iisli (Hiward to the attack. At tli# Jicarfof the column 
\\(‘re the Persian cavJihy. As soon Jis they aj)po.‘ired in 
sight, the Afghan horse streamed a(3K?)S5^ tliO'*phiin, and 
poured themselves full ujxui life enemy. 

The eliargc o’f tf^' Afghans was a g^lant and u sue<’t\ssful 
one. Whilst the aamg^rts of H6rjit rang* with tlie ex<;ited 
acclamation of ^^Shahdsh! Shalfdah ! Chi Jionstvnu'uni 
(“Bfavo Bravo ! conduct worthy of Roost imi himself!”) 
the Persian column gave way before |its imiietuous assail- 

voL. I. • a 
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iUilH, iiiid rctroated anoiighi the imildings t'je.e >\liich i*' 
had debouched. For' a slioil time tJie jU’ogies/; of the 
struggle was lost sight of by the gazers o» the ramparts ; 
but the siiar)), (juick rattle of the rnusketpy, the' loud 
hodjoing <d‘ the guns, and the columns of Just that rose 
against flu* clear sky, told that the infantry iwid artilV^ry 
had covered tlie retreat of tlie Persian horsemen. The 
tide of vjrt-or}' now turned .against the Afghan force. Tlie 
llcrate'^'s, wh(» before bad driven back the Persian cavalr}", 
wei e now in turn driven back by the enemy. The stpiadrons 
in the rear, instCiid (»f closing uji, wheeled about, and the 
wjiole column was soon in flight, llecvivcring themselves, 
hitwevcL, for a short, time, tlic struggle was briefly ren(nv('(l 
0 )j the plain ; but tlic Per.sian horse being well supported 
by thv mlantiy planted in the gardens^on botli sides, 
whilst the rear (d the Afgliaii cavalry afforded no sn])[)ort 
to tlie tro(»]>K in front, the fliglit 'd the Herati-es was 
renewed, and' a gun was brought to bear iijion --.their 
retreating colunms. With varying succe.ss the battle was 
continned ihro^igliunt the da\. Towards evening tin* 
Afghans regr.iiKMl the advaiitagi* which they had lost at 
an earlier period of the eiigagenieiit ; and as the shades of 
evening fell ovet\,the scene, the I\'rsiaiis evacuated the 
liosts they had oecujaed, and the .\fglians were left in 
possessi<»ii of the field. ^ ^ 

The engagv'iiient, though a long, was not a saiigniiuTjy 
one. 'fhe lossbu ihciiside <d the Afghans was not estimated 
at more lhaii tweiity-tive or thii*ty killed. The Heratees, 
<»f eciii^e, ilaimed^he vietoiw ; hut 'tlie Shceah inhabi- 
tants, whn laid mai^' theiv# way to ilu* walls of tlie city, 
and were among the spectators (d tlv? fight, could not 
ropi’css their inclination to .sneer at.. a siiccessof so dubious 
a cha.aeter.*^ To the young English officer who had 

* O^iitciiding emotions sjanuatliy, now with thch co-religioni!<tB, 
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Iviitohcd events of tlie day, ft was vtny clear tliat 
neither •anny was of a veiy foniiidablc character. 1 ’Ijo 
A fglian cavali’^f made a better show than thi4 of tlie 
enemy^ but* in tlic infantry branch t ho * advantjijgc was 
j^reatly »»n tht* side of* the Persians. The* whole ^’^lir 
V.;»i nothin^ bett^a* than a series of skinnishes, now re- 
sulting- in^i;ivour of one i)aily, now of the other. Ihit 
the crafty Wuzeer boasted of ^t ys a great trium})h ; and 
■on file following morning went round .to all tho.V p^-ts 
of fhe .works fnmi which the scene below could not be 
observed, rendering a highly embellished account of the 
events of that mcmoi*able day. “Tliough so changed,” 
says Pot finger, “ that s*carccly any chuld reedhnise it, 
those \\h(» laid been present in the tighi, finding ^thww 
selves such heroes, commenced swelling and va])ouring. 
The soldiery gathei’cd round in the gi-eatest excitement, 
and thPir opinion of their own superiority to the Ptu* 
sians*was greatly increase?!. Many of them would *sa 3 ^ 
*nf we had but guns I" Others, ty^idently disliking the 
Persian Lannon, would iinjirove on tliis, awd say, “Ah I if 
the infidels had ho guns, we would soon seiaMlicm away.” 

On the 8th of Februai-y, P(»ttinger iec*‘iveil pennission 
to visit the Persian^ camp. Tn the jmblic haths rf»f the 
city, where Yar Mahomed, with other men ofiiiot.e, in 
a state of alr/.)st enthv nudity, was sitting at breakfast 
on the floor — his officers and seivants standing around 

# * 

and now >Aith their felU*w-citii'.(‘iis, agitated the hreastii of tin; Iloratoes. 
“I went,’’ writes rottiugor, on th(»2iid Fch^^itiry, “ t(».i«»c « Sliooah . 
he was grit*'ing over the fate which hung ovei» him ; one moment 
cursing Mahomed Shah’s pusillanimity — the^icxt, tlie Afghan tyranny. 
Uut through the whoU of his discontent, I ohservdtl he felt a sort of 
jjiuh and satisfaction mu being the countryman i)f those who set the 
Persians at defiance. But he appeared fully im]»ressefl with the idea 
thatihe city must fall, whilst the Afghans I had just "left vvere talking 
of plundering Teheran w’itli the aid*of our artilleryandinfaiitry.”-- 
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him arn.:d to llio tooth — the English officer leave 

the Wiizoor. “ Toll Hiidjee Mcerza Aghassi” (the Persian 
minister), t<.tifl Var Mahomed, “that evor since he has 
honoured ine with the title of son, and the^Hadjee- has 
assiv.ucd til at of my fatlier^ 1 liavc been m^st desirous of 
showing him filial affection, and have cyidcavoured to.^do 
so. But the Hadjce, in a most luipatcnial -manner, lias 
brought ^>10 Shali-in-Shah with an army to besiege Herat ; 
and I ajri bound, liy the salt I am eating, to stand b^^ my 
old master. If, how'cver, they will return to Persia, I 
will fdlow and show my obedience as the son of the 
H;^tljee and the seryaiit of the Shah-in-Shali. Further, 
tell hin., that wliatevcr may be my own wish, the Afghans 
\VOjUld never surrender the city, nor dare I propose it to 
them. And you may tell him, too, that we liavc all 
m’ard of the bad triMtuient rocei\ed by the Afghans wlio 
have joiiitd the c.uii[> of Mahomed Shah, and are, thereby 
dctiiTed from joining his IVrsLn Majesty.” ' , 

Cm’iying thi^ inessige witli him, Pottingor left the 
t‘it3% accomfian^ed hv a .small party of Afghaius. They 
atloiideil him soin..* distance Inyond thc*walls ; and then 
shouting out then* g*)ii(I wishes, left him to pursue his 
jounic^’. A singly attemlant, S>'U(l Ahmed, and a eossid 
went w’ith liiin. Pushings on througli iiaiTow, tortuous 
lanes, bounded by high imid walls, and eveiy moment 
('Npecting \\t be saluted l»y a build from soinc zealems 
sentinel jiostei’. on line <»f road, the young English 
(.‘llu'er pushed t)u towards the Persian camp. “ I kept a 
good looK fJMt," he wrote 111 his journal' ; “ and fortunately T 
did so, ;i.<, ihnuigh <.wie of tlie gap.s in the wall, I obseiwed 
the Persians nuiiiiirg tn (>0014)3" the jj’oau w'C were fol- 
lowing. 1 thcjvfore stwj)j)ed and nude Syud Ahmed 
wave his turban, for w’ant of a betier flag of tnicc. The 
Persians, on this;^, came towards us in a most irregular 
maimer — sv) much sjj that, if twenty horsemen liad been 
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with me, the whole Persian picket might hava been cut 
off. Soifte were loading as they ran ; and one valiant 
hcri^, wdio came up in the rear after he* had ^ascertained 
who were, to prevent danger, 1 siij)pose, h‘:fdcd his 
musket and^fix^d his bayonet.* .They were a most ragged- 
looking set^ and,* from their drohs and want of beard, 
looked infl'rior to the Afghans. They wei*e deliglited at 
my coming ; and the Englisl* appeared great ‘fiivourites 
among them. A fancy got abroad tliflt 1 was ct*1nc with 
proposals to surrender, whicli made the great majority 
loser.)] command over themselves, at* the pros])oct of re- 
visiting their country^ so sot>n. Iliey crowded rouif*l ; , 
Borne patting my legs, and others my horse, wliifst those 
who were not^ successful in gctl.ing iie*ir enoiigli^ octn- 
tented themselves with Syud Ahmed and the cossid — the 
whole, however, shouting, “Afreeu ! Afreen ! Khoosh 
amedeed ! Anglish hamesliah dostan-i ^Sluili-iu-Shah.” 

Bravo ! Bravo ! ‘Welcome I ^Phe hhiglisli were always 
friends of the King-of-Kings.”)* • 

The officer who commanded the f)ieket, a major in the 
Persian army who had served under JVJajcV Il.irl, who 
knew all the Eiiglisli officers recently cxnmoctcd with the 
Persian (>ourt dr tiic J*orsiaii army, jfiid who liad* more- 
ijver, been the custodial^ of* Yar Mahomed vflicn the 
AVuzeer vvas-a^ prisoner at Meshid, conducted Pottinger . 
to the guard-room. A])ologising, on thej)]caor military 
necessity, for any iritcifercncc witlf his free progress, Jic 
stated that discipljnc rccpiired •tliat the erni^sajjj' slioidd 
he taken •to the Major-t^eneral commaTtding the attack. 
It liappcncd, that (leneral Samson, t of tlio Uussian 
regiment, was th?; officer in cpinmand. Tlic way to the 
Cienerars quaitcrs wus “ through gardens and vintjyards, 

• • 

* Eldrcd Poltinyer'a ME. Journal. 

+ Sniii.sitii wius a llu-ssian in tlic Persian P|,rvic(*, eommai'ding a corps 
■of Uussian refugees. • 
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in which nut oven the h>uts of the trees and^Eilirubs wei*o' 
left.” Tile (loiieral received the British officer wit'ii much 
courtesy, conceiving; him at first to lie an Afghan ; and was 
greatly tturpi ised to find that he was in the preseuev oV an 
Kui'djfn'aii sordid*. Sending for tea and Myan.s (pipes), 
Jic regaled iiis guest with becoming ccAirtesy* mid then 
sent him on in safety to the Pci*sian camp. 

liitelligt'nco of Pottingefs arrival had preceded him, 
and* tht^\\hoi(* cam]» emne out to meet the ambasssidor. 
None knew \vh«j or what he w'as. A report Inu? gone 
forth that he was \somo great Afghan dignitary from 
Ihfat, who brought ‘the submission of Kamran to the 
terms o'i Malmmbd^Shah. As he advanced, the torrent 
()f«'pe(i|»le swelle/l and swelled, until in the main street of 
tlic eamji the (•r()\\(l w.is so dense that, if the escort had 
not ])lied their iron ramrods wdth good effect, it is doulit- 
fid wliethd* the embassy would ever have reached the 
U'lit'of the Persian Wiizeer. Yhe (piarters of the <ircat 
man were gained at last, and the envoy was gi’aciously 
re(;eived. The cntei’view was a brief one. Readily oh- 
tainiiig pennitssioii to visit the tent of CToloiiel Stoddart, 
and to deliver the letters of which he was the bearer from 
tlie (l<'.A'enmieiit India, the ipiestioi^ (ff admission to thf3 
preseiiei'iof Mahomed Siialnwas left to be decided by the 
monan h himself. It is easy to imagine tlii\dclight of the 
two Kiigli.sb officer.^ im finding themselves, in so strange a 
place and under such if^raiige circumstances, in the presence 
of one auothei*.* Jt^was er,iudtp inteiTupt such a meeting ; 

c 

* “I then ^Jtoddart’i tent, whom I found in the 

•;ro:ite.sl astuuisJimelit pnssihle, Iiis .servants, *takmg up the general 
report of luy rank, ha^l aunouiict^l me rus the Mooalitehid of Herat. He 
had heeu undressed ; and putting on his eoUt to do honour to the high 
dignitary, gave nio time to outer hi.s tout before he could get out, " e 
met at the door, wlidro he over v\ .helmed meMith a most affectionate 
Persian welcome, to whiehfl, to hi*- great suriirise, replied in English. 
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l)ut before* Htoddurt and Pottinger * had exchanged niiiny 
woi‘d.s, ahd partaken of a cup of coffee in the former a tent, a 
pcrcmptoiy message came from the minwter to suninioii 
the lal^er to his presence. Ilie tw^o officers went t»)gethcr 
to Hadjee Meerza Aghf^si's teiit, where the t\"uzeer, iifjer 
tho usual cdurtesifts, asked what was the message brought 
by Pottingci* from “ Prince” Kamran to the King-of- Kings, 
and what was that which Yar •Mahomed had sent to him- 
helf.* “ T replied,” says Pottinger, “•tliat the fnossidge 
frogi the Afghan King wjis to the Persian King, and that 
1 could not deliver it to any one else ,* that regarding his 
jwii message, probably a smaller •number t)f auditors , 
w\ndd be desirable.*' The tent accoyjiiitgly was Cloared ; 
and the Hadjee, a small, thin bum apparently in a ’’My 
bilious and excitable state, twisted himself into all kinds 
of undignified contortions, and iircparcd himself to receive 
the message of the Afghan Wuzeer. » 

IVttiiiger delivered Ids* message. A long, animated^ 
but profitless discussion then arosc.^ The Hadj(‘e refused 
to listen to the Afghan projiosals, and docdareil that the 
English had thtmselves ^ci dowm Herat oft their maps 
as a part of the Persian dominions. *ln proof of the 
asscrtiiui, Burnef^s map was produced, • and, to hi>i ine\- 
])ressil)le chagrin, tho Hadjee* was shown to lx* wrong, 
t.'oloiiol Stodd' :rt w'as +hen appealed to; but bis answers 
were .'sliaiied in true diplomatic fashion. He had no in- 
.stnietioiis on the subject — ^tie wouldp refer the case to the * 
envoy at 'rchcraii — he was nu^ awary that tlie British 
(Government had eVer received ufficiHl iuform*atIoii from 
the Persian Government, of TOrat being annexed to that 
state, wdiilst a Traiich <»f the Snddozye fabdiy, whicli the 

i * » 

No one who lia.s not exnenenced it, can understand the pleasure wLich 
countrymen eni')y when they thu.s meet — particularly it'hcu of tbe sauib 
profession, and pursuing the sjime object.” — [Eldred Poltinger^i MtS. 
JoarKaL'\ t 
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British Government, irt conjunction with Futlen Ali ShahJ 
had acknowledged as sovereign in Afghanistan, dill held 
possession of t^e place. Tlie difficulty Ws not to he 
solved f and the JJnglish officers took their dcp.arturc 
from the tent of the Wuzeer, to he summoned shortly to 
the presence of the Shah. *■ * 

Under a tent, surrounded on all sides by an outer wall 
of red canvas, Mahomc4, Skih, plainly attired in a shawl 
veft, with a black Persian cap on his head, received 
with becoming courtesy the British officers. At the ,op- 
pf)Bitc end of the tvint, in posture of profound reverence, 
hq^ids bent, and arms folded, stood the personal attend- 
ants di^ the Kin^. ^ The message’ of Shah Kamran was 
deUyered ; and. the Persian monarch, speaking at first 
with much dignity and calmness, stated ‘in a clear and 
forcible manner, his complaints against Herat and its 
ri|k*r. But, wanning jus he proceeded, he hishcd himself 
ipto "ii passion ; denounced Shafi Kamrau as a treacherous 
liiir ; and decltired th^^t he would not rest satisfied until 
ho had phuitcd a Persian gan isou in- the citadel oC Herat. 
Thefe was nothing more to be said upon the subject ; and 
the British officeh? were formally dismissed. 

A viplent storm^ which broke over Horat on the fol- 
lowing prevented Pu^tingor’s return to the city. 

But on the 10th t)f February, fic turned back upon 
the Persian camp. “ 1 mounted,” ho writes, “ and riding 
out by the flank of t?ie Persian line, T retunicd to the 
city hy the gate 1 coniy out jit. ; and so avoided the 
])oints where hostilities were going on. On iijy coming 
back the whole tcuv^i was* in a ferment. What they 
liad expected I ‘do not ])retend to kiK^Sv ; Init from the 
instant. 1 enterc(Pthe gate, 1 was si^rrofuidcd by messen- 
g(‘rs i*e(]ucstin^ infonnatiou. 1, however, I’cferrod them 
all to the Wu/.oeivand went ..there myself. After a short 
interview, I was siiii^noned by a messenger from the 
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Shah. Hie ^Tajesty liaving seen my return witliJiis glass, 
Avas awaiting my arrival, anxious to hear Mahomed Shah’s 
mesf^ige. When he had heard it, he repllfed by a gascon- 
jiding Speech, abusing every one.” And so tcnAinatcd 
tliesc first negotiations for a sujtjjpnsioii of hostilities, iii j^,n 
litter and mortifying failure. 

Witli little variation from the procedure of the two 
. previous months, the siege operations were ccpritinucd. 
’Phe Persians had expected much from the addition /to 
tlieir sioge train of an immense sixty-eight jMumder, which 
was to batter dowm the defences of ‘Herat as easily as 
tiKuigii they had been walls of glass’.* But the was 
so badly mounted that, after the fifth or sixth round, the 
liglit carriage gave way, and this fomiidaide new eP':**Ay, 
tliat was to have done such great tilings, sank into an 
useless incumbrance. 

The isiege continued witliout intenniBsion ; but it was 
evident that both parties were anxious to conclude 
peace. Not many days after ^Pottiiiger's teturn to Herat, 
a Persian officer t cartie into the city with instructions 
fi’om General Samson, privately endorsed by Wuzeer, 
to endeavour to persuade the .Vlghans to consent to tlio 
tenns offered by Mahomed Shall. It Was liettcr, he said, 
for them to settle their diHVrei ices among themselfes, tlian 
to emj)loy inediativ)n of iiitidels.J At the same time, 
lie HNSiired the Afghans that Mahomed^Shah had no 
desir(‘ to interfere in the internal adffiinistratioii of Herat. 

* * * . 

* They firtd from this piece cighl-iuch sIjvjIIIj full of Icaa, or twelve 
• I eighteen -pound shot, A\ith an outer case of copper. These were of 
no inu.'h value, tliat the i^arrisoii fought for them. 

+ The Kline man, a ni.ajor in the yT-my, whmri Puttingt-o- had firat 
met in the Per.sian eaiu]). 

J ‘’The man,'’ says Pottinger, ‘‘was also in&tru(;t(t] to s;iy that 
warning should be taken from onr conduct in India, where we had 
pretcnde<l frieudsliij* and trade tj> CMver our ambition, and hu.'illy, by 
Buch deceit, had mastered all India.'’ — [MS.S^ournal.] 
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What lie r/jq\iirc(l them to do was, to supply liis aniny with 
soldiers, us they had, in times past, supplied the Urmies of 
Nadir Shah^ The jweseiit movement, he said, was not an 
exjieditlon jiirainst Herat, but an expedition agaiiifft Hiii- 
do*<tt\ii, and that it 1 )oliovc(i, therefore, all tiyi6 Mahomedans 
to join the army of the King-of-Khigs. Let them only 
unite themselves under the banner of the grefit defender 
of the fifltli, and he W(a>ld \ead them to the conquest and 
the, plunder of Fudia and Toorkistan. 

The Versian cmissai’y returned, on the followisug day, 
bearing promises of a vague and delusive kind, and siig- 
f gifttions that, if thd Persians were really inclined for 
peace, t*h<’ bust pj*o«^ they could give of the sincerity of 
tlftlv/uudinatioius would be the retirement of tlie besieg- 
ing force, (b’cat was the exeitcinent after his depaituiv, 
and vajKni!- the ^iew^ taken of his mission. Py sonu‘, 
tkc young and thoughtless, it was c()njoct\ired tliat his 
visit betukoneil a eonschmsness of weakness on the* part 
of the enemy;* and# they already began to pictiu'e t«» 
themselves thcilight i^iu\ plunder of the Persian army, 
lint tlie L'ldey and nu>re sensible shook fheh' heads, and 
began, with manifest anxiety, to canvass the Per.'siaii 
terms.' It mattefed little, they sayl, wlietlior Kamran 
W’ere designated Ih’ince or •Xin^ — w hethei- the supi'cniaey 
of the Persian ,Sliah were, or were not, ac^'vo pledged in 
Herat, si; l'»ngyis they did not eudea\oni' to plant a Per- 
sian garriNUi in the fity. But tlie Wiizeer declared that 
be had coiitidence in tlie J*orsians— that he desired to 
luj guided hy the advice, and to he aided hy. the medi- 
ation of the Knglish ; and*that if tlie Shah w’oiild place 
the eoiulnct «'i’ negotiations in the Viands of Colonel 
Stoddart, he on nis part would tnu't eWythiiig to Licn- 
Icnant I*ottinger, and agree to whatever was decjded 
upon by the twt* Knglish .ottieei-s. “This,’' wrote the 
latter, “ was a mostfpolitic nioasnre. It threw' all the 
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ocliuni of conliiuiing the war oft‘ ihc shoulders of tlio 
Afghan wj;* party on those of the Persians, wliom every 
one would hlamt, if they declined to trust their ‘^iiest, 
Colorfcl Stoddart ; and it woidd tend to niakc th(i Afghans 
hclieve that nothing hut their /Icstniet ion would satisfy 
Mahomed Shall.' 

On the 20tii of Febniaiy, the Persian emissary again 
a]ipcared av ith a letter from tl#e camp of the hesiogeis. 
’It staged that the Shah had no desire tp possess J.tmself 
of Herat ; ho only claimed that his sovereignty should bo 
acknowledged. The answer, sent back on the following 
daj’, was full of compliments and j)roniises. Kverything 
asked for would be done, if the Persijm JU’iny J>Vould 
only retire. On the 2 ith, the* negotiations were con- 
tinued — but with no result. The siege, in the moan while, 
jiroceeded. The gaiTison continued their sallies and 
sorties — sent out foraging parties — carried off largo (pian- 
titios of wo(k 1 — and generally contrived to rctui*n to tlio 
city without suffering any injury fi’oin the activity of the 
investing force. 

On tho part of the latter^ as time advanced, the filing 
became more steady ; but the .severity and uncertainty 
<»f the wcatlier, and tho sc.u'city of food, wliich was 
iKuv bogiimiiig to bo jiainfiilly f^lt, damped the energy of 
the besiegers, (-untinuiiig, however, to jiush on tlielr 
ajiproachcs, tney did at least mischief enough to keep thii 
gamson in a ccnistant state of activity. Some unimpor- 
tant outwoi’ks were carneil ; and on tlic 8th of March, to 
the great mortification of the Wuzeei, the enemy gained 
possession of a fortified post about 300 yards from the 
north-east angle' of the fort. I’ho Afghans who manned 
the post were founl wanting in the hour of danger, ami 
were visited with summary punishment for this cowanlly 
oftbndc. Their faces were daubed wdth mud, and they 
were sent round the works and through the streets of 
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the city, accompanied i»y a crier, commiKSK>ncd to pro- 
claim their cowardice to the world. 

From the moment that tliis post fell into the hands of 
the cnenjy, *‘the investment,^’ sjiys Pottinf^cr, “bo«^an to 
bo nially felt.” The operations ^ of the besiegers were 
jxished forward with some vigour, bii*' the constancy of 
the garrison was not to be shaken.* Towards the end of 
Maich, the Asoof-ood-d^wlah, whose force had encamped 
on the j)lain to tho north-west of the city, sent in a mes- 
sage to the Afghan minister, offering to be the vnedinm 
of negotiations foi tho suspension of hostilities. The 
Afghans sent word back that they were prepared to 
listen to any rousohablc ovcrtaircs ; but that if peace were 
t({ ^‘.e made, it must he made quickly. Seed-time, it was 
said, was ])assmg ; and once passed, ])eace was inipos- 
sibl(‘. Tlieir subsistence would tlicn depend upon tlioir 
jibindc]*. After a lew <lays, an intei’view was arranged 
betweoji Yar Malioinod and the Asoof-ood-dowlah, and 
on the 2n<l of Api-il jjt was l)ekl on the edge of the ditch 
o]»posite the north-cast towTr. -lint tho Wizcer re- 
turuedf Iiopcwss of any arrangejiient.f On the following 
<lay a grand meeting of chiefs w'as held; btit there was 
an end of all thought of ]K!ace. 

On O'C Otli of A])ril, Mf, M‘Ncill, the British minister 
at tho I’crsiaii Court, arrived in the camp of Mahomed 

Shall. He had left dVdieran on the lOtb of March : 

« 

* Ii would be tedious lo narrate all tho details of the siege, and 
ditlicult tV' render thein ■MUlliglble, (^'en to tl? scientific reader, with- 
out the aid of a serfcs of elaborate ])biDS. • 

t “The in»iiit,” says Mr. McNeill, “on which the negotiation broke 
ofl’ was, I believe, llie demand of the Shah, that ^!liah Kamrau and Yar 
Malmmed should wJt uium him in his (yiinp, and there make their 
submission to him. I learn that the Persians did not, a.s on a former 
occasion, require that a garri.son of their troops should be admitted 
into the town.” — [Jf/’. Lord AueJdandy April 11, 1838. 

Puhlu^hed VorreBpondenct . ] 
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and, in spitc~of cffoi*ts made by the Persian ministers to 
an*est his progress at Ghorian, had pushed on ^th all 
possible rapidity to the Persian cami>. ' It was uiged 
that hiti presence could not fail to encourage the Heratees 
in their resistiai^e. Put the British minister pleaded his 
duty to his* sovereign, and wsis not to be detained. Ho 
was coldly' received in the Persian camp; but he de- 
inantlcd and obtained adniittailco^^o the Shall, and having 
exiicfed the customary formalities of rdeeption, presented 
his ijredentials i-ccently received from the Queen. The 
impression made upon the King, and “subsequently upon 
the minister, was favourable to tliC Britysh envo^j, and 
soon liis discreet- and conciliatoiy beiwiing smoothed down 
the iiritatioii which had been engendered Jiy his adv^frcc. 
But the Russian minister, Count Simoiiich, was also on 
his way from Teheran; and Mr. M‘Ncill felt that the 
5i])pn‘ach of this man might be fatal to his success.* 

On* the 13th of Ajiril, ^^r. M ‘Neill laid an audience of 
the Persian monarch, in the course* of which he stated 
that the'' proceedings ’of Persia in Afglumistan were an 
obvious violation of the treaty lK?twt'(*n threat Britain 
and the former state ; and tliat the Bi itish Government 
would he justified, tjiorefirt’c, m declartiig it to be 'at an 
end, and in taking active luefflsmes to compel the with- 
drawal of jBj^Pci’siau*aimy from Herat. 3'hc audience 
lasted two hours. The Shah solemnly ]>rotcstcd that ho 
had never meditated anything injurious 1o the interests 
of Great Britain ; and tlie.ministc]-, with still^tronger 
emphasis, deehmxtion. A^b a subsequent 

interview, the Shah consciitod' to acccjit the mediati(»n 
of the British in>isioii ; and on the IGUi of April, the 
Persian soldiers J)r<4jlaimcd from the’ trenches that 

* Mr. M*NeiU to Lord Auckland, ^April 11, 1838. Papers relating 
to Persia and Afghanistan. ) 
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Mahomed Shah had determined to send SIktc Mahomed 
Khan4nto Herat, accompanied l)j the British minister. 
But it wfvs not Mr. M‘Neill. but an inferior officer of tlie 
embass^y, who was about to present liiniself on the mor- 
rewr, in the character of a 'mediat'jr, beneath the walls of 
the beleagured city. * 

The 18tli of April wm one (»f tlic most nicmorablo 
days of'the siege. TIkj Persian batteiies opened befoit; 
noon, witli unwonted actiAuty, against the ramparts be- 
hind the great mosque. The walls sotai began to cr.im- 
ble beneath the heavy fire of the enemy. Fh'st the thin 
parapets fell ; then ‘the ten'e-phin came down ; “ the old 
walls sliding into ••masses at every r(u;nd.”* Before 
etift.ing, (HI th(? eastern and nortlicrn si(l<*s, tlie breaches 
were practicable, and that on the west was greatly en- 
larged. But the Afghans Avere in no way disheartened. 
They saw’ their Avails cruinbling beneath the hervy fire 
the Persian l)attericK, ami were neitlier alanued nor 
discourage<l by the spectacle. Tliey had never trusted, 
th('y said, to their walls. The real def('iie(\ they de- 
clared, Avas 4,he ;ha,s.sr-6rrt/>. About noim the Persians, 
having ])uslu'(l on a galloiy at this ]K>ini, the gamson 
exploded it with a mine, and taki’tg advantage of the 
ularni occasioned by the ex])losion, the AfgJians rushed 
upon Ihe besiegers, and at tirst Vurried Ir.eyything be- 
fon' tlicm. But. in a short time the trenches of the 
enemy avoia' lined with niiisketeei*s. The small-arm 
fire of +lie l^'^siau^ uvenvhebned that of the garrison, 
whiM the hi’eaeLing hatterie.s resumed their fte against 
the wall. Var Malaaned and Pottinger weie both upon 
the Avorks. 'Khe Wiizeor oidered the iSicn to cease firing, 
and to sit down, that they might V sheltered from the 
storm of musket- Uills ; but instead of this they (Jrew 


£ldfxl Pottingivs Mb, Journal, 
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tJieir swoiUs^ braiidisheA them cjver their lioiids, aiid 
calling t©^ the Pci'sijins to come on, rushed do(\’u to the 
attack. They paid dearly for this bravado.* J\>ttingcr 
himself nanowly escaped a» bullet, wliich entered tlic 
lungs of Aga Ruhcni, a favourite and devotc^l ciiiiuch of 
Yar Mahomid, sent* him to^iis gi-ave. 

Tn the evening, the Persians in the trenches aimouiiced 
that an Englishman in their Ciunp sought admittance to 
tlic «ity. The announcement w?is revived with [)Cfds 
of derisive laughter and abuse. The Englishman was 
Major odd, an officer of the Bengal, artillery, wlio had 
been for many yoai’s emjdoyed with the Persian annjr, 
and whose great attaifiments and cstinlable p#i?sonal 
<iualities had won for him the vespeef of all with whoni 
he had been aiwociated. When a note was convcye(l to 
tlie Wuzeer stating that the officer who sought adinif- 

* “ Scv<^ral men,” says Pottiijger, “received bullets through, the 
hands and anns. Oue fellow, more fool-hardy tlian the rest, kopif 
brandishing his huge Afghan knife, after the^thers 'had coinj)lie(l with 
the repeated, orders to sheath.their weapons, and had Jhe knife destroyed 
by a bullet, which stmek it just above his hand. I hrd pono doNfn to 
the .spot to see the mine s])rung, and was .sitting oiwtlu* bMojiulto with 
the Wuzeer and a party of cliiefs, who, whilst tea was pref)aring, were 
bantering the man whhse ki'ife was broken, and ^lio came to beg .sword 
Instead, when a bullet came in ihrougli a loophole over my kead, and, 
smashing a brick u^ed for sU)ppiIig it, lodged in Aga Ruhoiri'.s lungs, 
who was stand iijg opposite — tme of the s-idiutcrs of the brick at the 
.same time wounding him in the face. The poor fell»w was an eunuch 
of Yar Mahomed’s, and was always Uj Ikj seen wherever any »l.anger ^vas. 
He died in two or three ^'lys. I hjpi been but the raomtnt b^>re look- 
ing through tlje toj) of the jjarapet, with my breast ^e.sting against the 
loopliole, watching the Persians, who were trying to e.stablish them- 
.sclves in the crater *of {^e mine, and the Afghans outlie counterscarp, 
wlio were trying to grj^ple Uie gabiomi and overset them, so that the 
scene was very interesting .j#and I had not sat down with the chiefs 
until been Mahomed khan actually pulled me down tby my cloak to 
listen to the jokes passed on the man lyho had liis knife destroyed ; and 
I thus escaped Aga Ruhem’s bullet. Journal.'] 
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taiicc wa« the naib of the Aiiglisli aml/assador, Yar 
MahoinoJ Hoiit for his young English ally. Pottinger 
immediately joined him. The Wuzecr uiid many other 
chiefs were sitting on t\\Q faujise-hraifi near" the hioacli. 
Making room for him on , the chaqmy on which he was 
seated, Yar Mahomed laughingly rcv urkod' Don’t ho 
aiigiy with me. I have throvni ashes on it (the (»fl[*ered 
mediation), and blackened its face myself.” " Pottingcr 
as'.kcd fi>r an explanation, and was told that the Wuzecr 
liad sent back word to the Persian camp that the Af- 
ghans wanted neither the Turks, the Russians, nor tlic 
Knglisi) to interfere — that they trusted to their good 
swords?; that at' that hour of th^ evening they would not 
jdh)w the Shah-iii-Shah himself to enter ; and that no 
one should bo allowed to enter at thiir point. But if, 
they added, the Piiigiish naib would present himself on 
the moi’i'ow at the south-cjist angle, he would be granted 
adrfuttance id the city. Much of this was mere bn.vado. 
Yar Mahomed, acknowledged that he only wished 
impress the Persians with Vhe belief that he we.s careless 
about British mediation.* 

On the following day, Major Todd made his appea^*- 
ancc. A vast crowd went out to gaze at him. Tie was 
the first Euro])can who had over ajiiiearcd in Hei-at in 
full regimentals ; and now the tight-fitting coat, tlu- 
glitteriiig epaulettes, and the cocked lial, airoxcited un- 
bounded admiration The narrow streets were crowded, 
and the Imuse-tops were swarming with curious S])ectators. 
The bcAVer as lie v.iS of a message ft bin Mahomed Sliali, 
jinnouncing that the Pe^'sian sovereign was willing t<) 
accept the incuiatioii of the British (^.)ve'rumellt, ho w;is 

o 

* “I was raucli annoycil,” says Pottinf,?/, ‘‘and told him he had 
probably prevented the English ambassador interfering, a\^d be 
excuised himself by s.aying that acted .so to make the Persians think 
he was U'lt solicitous for *he English to interfere.'’ — /eio’wn/.] 
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received becomii^ courtesy by Sluili Kami-an, 

who, after the interview, took tlie cloak from his own 
shoulders, and^seut it by the Wuzeer to Major Todd, as 
a n^rk of 1;}ic highest distijiction he colild goufer upon 
liim.*® The English officer returned to the J'ersian cam]) 
with assurajicSsi of Kammii’s *desirc to accept the media- 
tion of the, BritiSli minister. But there was no suspen- 
sion of hostilities. That eveuing the as])ect of affairs was 
morg warlike than ever. “ Ut* I’emian trenches were 
filled with men. The parties of horse'and guards of •the 
line of investment appeared stronger than usual ; and 
everything betokened an assault of which at dusk the 
gaiTisoii received intelligence. Thb Afglians mq,,de hll 
arrangements to meet it ; the^ diffewnt chiefs were sent 
off to different , points either to strengthien the po-is or 
form reserves. Yar Mahomed's post was at the gate of 
Mulik, as the breach close to it was the most dangei-ous, 

. ' » ' • 

* “A horse,” says Pottingcr, “wa.s also given; hut Major Tniitl 
was as anxious not to accept pres^its, as *1110 Afghans were to make 
them — so he would not \tuit for the horse, not\^th standing they set 
about cutting aw’ay the parapet of the fausse-brai^^ and making a 
ramp up the counterscarp to get the nag nut. The Wuzeer was oh- 
stinately bent upoi^ sending out tlie horse ; ]^ut as there w as no use 
in destroying a parapet ih the only entire work left, (u* making an easy 
road across the ditch, when Jiherc were four practicabltT hreachfs. 

* " As S00.1 as the Persians were gone, my people led 

the horses oft’ in anotlier direction, and I told the woikuien to sLi»p and 
repair the damage done, so that the Wuzew did not know <*f the riiso* 
till late in the afternoon, when his master of the horse rejiort^ed tlio 
return of the horses. Ms immedlhtely sJent them to me, he had 

given them Sb the English and would not takcthc.fi. I told him I hail 
not enough of grain to keep them : anTl sugge.sted that if lie did not Iiko 
to keey> them, they liight be eaten. Tlie people" present, on the re- 
ceipt of the message,* highly approved of the Ixtter jiart ; and Yar 
Mahomed gave to the ' most clamorous the horse intended for the 
Pei^iau, which was duly roasted. I believe the othdr one underwent 
the same fate a few weeks subsequently.” — [AfS. Journal,] 

VOL. I. 
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fuul tlie jjniiit v.jts (lefeixlod l»y ^he worst ti*oo|)s.” It 
was aj^rood aiinni^ tlio different ehiefs that Shot a shot ** 
should he fired until tlic enemy reached the ahunter- 
BCJtrp, on ])ain of. flic iimnediate loss of th^ deliiKjueiit’s 
ears. ** ‘ * . ' 

The assenihly had scarcely hnjkeii up rvheii iiitelli- 
j^en(*(* }irrivo<l tliat the British ininistei*, /Mi‘. M‘ Neill, had 
juTiv(!d at. tlie ed<j:o of the ditch and soiij^lit entrance 
to the ci{y. TJic report was ])resently continiiLd by a 
Tnessen^e>r who brought letters from the envoy to Yar 
Mahomed and Lieutenant Pottuiger. Pottinger, who 
was just composing himself t(» sleep, started nj) tind 
propeedetl with all Ivxste to the Wnzeer’s post. Yai* 
Mjdiomhd inustcu’Cd the chiefs to I'cceive tlio Knvov with 
hocopnng rcsjjcct, and conducted him to his quarters. 
The greater ])art of the night was si)ent'’iu discussion. 
It was nearly <lawn when MbNeill acconqjanied Pottinaer 
to his residence, and they lay (hoMi to sleep. 

J’ottiugor rvise before seveji (»Vlock, and found M ‘Neill 
engaged in writing, '^die \Vu/eer, l)a^ing been senl. for 
l)y tlie former officer, soon ihade lus apjx'aranee grum- 
hling'at, lait- still honestly eomm(‘.ndiiig the vigilance 
of tla* British nrinlster,* whom be coinlnet<‘d to the 
presenef! <»f Shah Ivamraii. ^fbe Sliali, xytli the utmost 

f ^ f- _ 

^ “T Mas :i " 00(1 <lc;il surjiristed oil .’•iiukin" at Jjall’-jiast six to sco 
‘tlio Eioon alu’iuly up aiul lMn> Miitiii". A^ stMcn, ’iiu" to oii- 

g:igoiiiciit, 1 .‘'(■lit to jet 11 k- Wii/.ior know that liis Kxrollojicy was rwuly 
to rec(‘i'’o liiiii. Yai was ;islocp wdiori tlic imssairo arriveil ; 

l)iit they nwwko li'nu, ;;u«l lio joined us in a short time m itli a w hole 
po.sse ot oh'tfih. ()ii my njoetiiig him'nt the drtur he asked mo was it 
enstomary lor our minfsters not to gleep at night, declaring that he had 
siiircely closed his e}es when he w.'is t<ild that Mr. M'JJJ^eill was w'aiting 
for him ; and fuTther remarked, “ I do not M'omleV your affairs prosper 
■when men of such lii^n rank as your luinis^r 'idcuipotentiary work 
harder than an. Afghan private soldier would do even under the eye of 
the Shah,” — [Eklri'd Pottiuijers JZ/S*. JouruaL'\ 
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frankness^ and nnrcsci’vj, placed the negotiations in the 
*liands of HSr. M‘Ncill, and said* that he would gladly 
■consciif4^^o any tenns agreed upon by that officer. After 
partaking of sT)ine refreshment, tlic British minister took 
Jns*(l^partriro ; and the armistice ceased. * • 

^riiis was *11 the 21^st of Ajjril. On the 23rd, Major 
Todd was*des|)afched from the Persian camp witli intel- 
ligence no^less surprising than discour«aging. ^lahomed 
Shah had resolutely refused to submit to Briti^i arbitra- 
tion the disputes bel ween the states »f IVivsia ai?d Bfrat. 
Ji^ an» abrupt and i»erempt.ory manner lie Jiad “ refused 
the ])i-o])ose»l agreement and spoke* of ])rosecui.ing tlie 
siege.” “Kither,” lie said, '‘the whole people of ll 4 Tat^ 
shall make their subnussioii, and a^J^ncTwledgo tl?t*msi‘lves 
my subjects, or I will take ])?)sscssion ^>f the foitiyss by 
force of arms, *ainl make them obedient and subnnssi\ e.”*' 
The Ilriiish ministei* was dee])ly mortified at the r(*sult. 
lie lj:id lu‘en, however unwittingly, a ^laity to the de- 
ee]>?ioii of the ( lovermn(l\it of Herat, ifo had tolfl ^^ar 
Mahomed that the Shah would g-ceejit* his intervention 
:uid alido his deeisioii ; and now' liw o\ertures laid 
heen ])eremptofily declined, t It was suggested bj^ some 
A\hether it. w'ould be e\])edu'ut to sttinf any re])ly to the 
linstdi' declaration of ^Mahomed Shah#; hut. as it Iwid been 
forwarded by the British n^inister, etiijuctte wlcmanded 
that an answer shoijd Tic retunied. f Tli at answer was 

* Jlfi’. McNeill to Yar Mahomed — Piihfuhcd (h^'i'cajiuinlcnce. 
t rottiiigor cxi)lain(.'d to Kairirati tla; niiiiim;r in wliic.li Mr. M'Noill 
liiid bmi dajcived. “On the liu says, “ 1 had an audionee of 

Sliah Kaiikran to exjdain the nuinnor in* wlgch t]l(^*I^ i .siaus had 
dcfoived tin* BritLsli Envoy. Ills IVfejcsty said that he never cxpecUd 
anything ol.'^e - tlio Kajars liavo Ikmi imtfd for their want of 
faith ever since they Jiave been heard •f— that liis^ father ami lii mself had 
several times trie«I theii f.romiscs, but always been lai.scraliJy deceived.’* 
— Journal.] • 

if r'd MS. Journal. , 
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grave and dignified. “If the PcAsians,” wre^^.e ‘Yoi* Ma-. 
homed, “will not attend to your words, we must , answer 
with our bodies and leave the result to /'lod. He not 
distressed. ,Vow that w'e have suffered so iiuiL'y injunes, 
and liavc been kept back from our tillage and cultivation, 
and have suffered that loss '\7hich sl/ould ^lot iiaiio befallen 
us, what have w^e now to care for 

And now the siege was, prosecuted with increased 
activity. J'A new actor hud appeared on the stage. J.)ii 
the tiioniing of the day which witnessed Mi*. McNeill’s 
visit to the city of Shah Kamran, Count Simonich ai)peared 
in cam}). He was not one to remain even for a day a 
^pasAve ,«^)cctatoi ^f tlic contest. .Freely giving advice 
and rendering assistaiiCe, he soon began, in ellbct, to con- 
duct fne operations of the siege ; whilst the»otVice] s of his 
suite were teaching the Peman soldici-s how to construct 
more effective batteries. Nor w'as Uussiaii skill all that 
was s?ipplicd, in this conjunctuiie, to raise the d]*o('>]jiing 
sph’its of Mahomed Shall, llussiiui money was freely 
distributed amon^ the^Pemiiui soldiers; and a new im- 
pulse Y'as given to them at a time when ^thoir energies 
w'orc w'cll-uigli exhausted, and thcii' activity was begin- 
ning to fail.t ^ ^ 

Mr. M‘Neill remained in the Persfiin camj), and iu 
spite of the failurij of his ende^voui’S to reeoiicih' the 
oonteiiding jiartics, detcmiiiied n(»t’ to (•(‘as^tVoin his 
efforts, though ji 11*1 k» 1 )o had well nigh tkparted of bringing 

* Par tu Pnhlidicd (i'orrcapotuJciicr. 

+ Mr, McNeill to Sjord Pahui^shni — PuhliftJted CorrfJpoiideucr. 
Intelligence of Simomcli’s moYcnients soon rcachoil Ijlie l)elcjiguei*ccl 
garrison. “We were told,” says Pottinger, “ that VJonnt Simonicli hatl 
reconnoitred tlie city, 6nd had examined witjg^ a * telescope from the- 
top of the Masula, and given his opinion that all the points attacked 
were too strong to \>e taken ; and that the only vulnerable .‘«ide 
' the eastern side.” 
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•.fibout a *soAis^ctoiy Araiigcnicni. A stnmgly wonlecl 
letter w^s addressed to the Pereian ministers ;*.'ind at one 
time it soerneti lijcely that the Shah-in -Jj^iah would accede 
.to*tlic teftns offered by the Govemment of •Herat ; but 
the arrival o^ friendly letters from KohuiMlil Khan, the 
'Candahai' ^hiet, (goring to aid him in the proseciitidli of 
the siege, inflated him with new courage, and caiised him 
to rise in* his demands. H(^ demanded compensation for 
the? losses he had sustained ; and t^^e negotiations were 
a^ainJ)rokcn off at a time when they seemed likely, at 
last, to re.ach a favourable termination. 

Nor was it only in the Persian jeamp that at this time 
Russian influence wges making its wtif. Thc^garrisoi^ 
was beginning to think whether it. would not be expe- 
dient for Herift to fling itself into the arms of the great 
northern power. On the night of the 23rd of May, there 
was a consultation among the chief-, when it was pi’O- 
postjd that an envoy shoiiid be sent to the* Russian {ftnbas- 
sador, acknowledging the dependence of Herat uj)()n tfiat 
State. , It was asserted, at the suggestion of M. Euler, 
Kamran’s physician, that if such ji stc]i as this were 
taken the Persians dare not coiitiinie the Tiicge, and that 
the English daje not interfere, ^rhejuoposal was favour- 
ably received.* if wtis wi^i ditliculty that the chiefs 
could be induced to listen to a suggestion for^elay ; but 
on the following day intelligence of the energetic course? 
])nrsiied by Mr. McNeill found wjiy fnto the city. It 
was announced that the British minister had threatened 
IVrsia with hostiKties if Herat* shomld fall info its hands ; 
that the city would be retake®, at any ibst, by the British, 
army ; and ^hat^ Major Todd had been* sent to India to 
make airangem^nts with th« Govenv.>r- General for the 
•sustenance of the people of Herat after the siege. 

•Hiis intelligence, which w.'us not “wholly correct, 
jcli.ingcd at once the complexion of affairs. It was plain 
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that the JJrit.ish wore*, *aftor all, the host^ fnciuls of the 
Afghans, and that it w^aild he folly to reject tkeir good 
oHic(‘s fo?' the sake of the jjn>])leinati(?.il*frien(lsliij) and 
good faith of tlie IJnssiaii (loveninient. '^I'he anivnince- 
iiK-nt, indeed, laiscd tlie h^iirits of th(! gj^iwiscai, and iii- 
Kpiicd them with new counige. Kvoii l^jose wlio, the day 
tx'foro, liad }»een loudest in their su]>])ort of the Ilussian 
alliajicc;, ahandoned^it A^ithout reserve. 

V.Ims '■feeding, however, was Imt sli(»rt-lived. It sooi?.i 
aj>])eared that ihe intentions of the Ih itisli (lovernnicint, 
as rejM>rted to havcf lieen set foith hy ^Ir. McNeill, had 
^hecn over-stated ; aiat again the eliiofs began to bethink 
themselves of tfu* cydvantages of a. Unssian alliance. 
Many meetings .were held, at which the terms to be 
oflered and accepted v,(‘re wai’inly debated. At all of 
tliest* I’dttingei* was ]»resent. Soimdimes la* was !*ec(‘ivcd 
and lishaied to W’ith n'speet ; at otlaa's he was treated 
^\;ith marked discourtesy. \o\v the value of the Ihltish 
alliance outweigla’d that of the b’ussi.in in the (‘stima- 
tiou of the chielW ; now it was held of far lighter ftceonnt 
and as the sc;\le of their ojaiiions turiK’d,* so varied witli 
intidligihle cajiricioasness their bearing towards the Eng- 
lish oik(a*r. A maA of temper and tiymn4>s, lie was little 
disctaici'rtcd. The whole, aiiaemhly might be against him; 

^ but. he was not to be overawed. * .. 

( hi t he evening of the 27th of May, Potlingei* sought 
a privati* interview' Vith Yar Mahomed. 'JVlIiiig the 
'NVu/.eer that his comluct ^tow'ards the Pei-sians had caused 
him to be'suspq'ted by the britisli ambassai^or, he in- 
sisted upon the necessity Hf acting decidedly uiion two 
]>oints — Kamraii, lie said, must never Hiibniit to he called 
t he servant of Pefsia ; nor must ho :biy account admit 
the interferongc of the Uussians. Yar Maliomeil assented 
to these conditions — dcclarejl that he w'ouhl never sacri- 
fice the indepcndencegof Herat, anti, finally, with Pottiii- 
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ger s aj^rcival, \lespatchcd a letter into the T'ensiau camp, 
intiniatihjj; that he agreed to tlie suppression of slavery, 
an(J woul(^ aid iA its oxtiijction ; that he w^uld release 
from •bondage, and send back the people, of Jam and 
Bakhiii-s if^pflsisible, airl he wtyild tiy to nuike the So^nce 
Hazavchs sprve l\jrsia ; that lie would jiay a yearly pre- 
sent after, tlie cuiTcnt jTar, and would tdso give his sou 
uiid^one of the King’s sons ?us hostages. J’ei’slfi shoidd, 
on her ])art, restore (Ihorian, and wlicfi his son joinml the 
I'oi-sia^i c;jmp, his bi’otlier, SJiei’C Mahomed Klitin, slioiild 
be sent back, and that Mahomed 81inh should give them 
an order for five or six thousand* kurwiirs of jjyiiii^oii^ 
t^ie (Governor of Khorassaii.” “14‘* these terms be not 
acceiited,” it was added, “nothing but 4lie jiossession of 
Herat will satisfy you.” 

Pottinger had no easy part to play, at the best ; but 
now Ids difticulties began to thicken aryund him.* He 
coufd only hope to counter.ict Russian influence by im- 
pressing Yar Mahomed witl^ a coiwictioh that the Ilritish 
(foveriiliient would do grc.at things foi** Herat. But on 
the 2!)th of May he received instructions from Mr. M‘Ncill 
on no account to commit the goveftiment by any offers 
(»f aid t,o Hera^^asjic had received nb authority tT> make 
tliem. Startled ,‘iiid embarftissed by these itljunctions, 
for seeing that without such pr<mdscs Yar Mahomed, 
would have accepted the mediation of ^Russia, he had 
already committed tlie governmeflt, Bottingoi’ went at 
once to tJie Tiiklit-i-pool, ’vvhercHic cldcfs werejisscmbled, 
and honciitly stated that in his anxiety*to bring affairs to 
a satisfactoiy adjustment, ho had exceeded Ids jinwcra. 
Exasperated by fSds announcement, the chiefs broke out 
into violent rcproacfhes against l^ottiiigcr, M‘Neill, and 
th(^ whole British nation, and then begmii to discuss 
the advantages of the Russian alliance, l^'inn in the 
midst of all this storm of invective, the young Jiritish 
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officer declared tliat ho liad only spoken* tlA truth — thaib 
such were the instructions of the British minister — that 
he had no power to disobey them ; b^t that a represen- 
tatiem to Mr. McNeill of the disappointment they had occa- 
sioned mighV. induce hirn to depart fro^ this cautious 
policy. To this the cliicfs were induc(*l to listen ; and it 
was finally resolved to aw^ait the results of another refe- 
rence tcjb’the Britisli Enypy." 

■fll^t the influenoo of Mr. ]SI ‘Neill at the Persian Court 
was now rapidly declining ; and his departure -w^as at 
hand. His position, ever since his anival in the camp 
ot Mahomed Shah, had been one of no little difficulty 
and eilibarrassiiient j rnha])pily, at that time, one of 
those potty perplexities, which, arising between state and 
shite, often evolve more serious misunderstandings than 
afiairs of far higher moment, was constantly obtruding, 
in tluj way of a satisfactory adjustment of difiercnces, 
Qii ohstructioii of a very annoying and irritating kind. 
A courier of the JVitish minister, Ali Mahomed Beg 
by name, had -been making his* w’ay from Herat to 
'I'ehorau, bearing some lettei-s from Yar !Mahomed, Pot- 
tinger, and othei’s, to Mr. M ‘Neill, and escorting some 
horsesi, sent by Fu-iteh Mahomed Kli^any-Hic Herat agent, 
as presevts to the same otlicer. Withoiit any interrup- 
tion he had jiassed the Pcrsnui .oamp and was within 
three stages of MesluMl, when Bei’owski recognised the 
man and offici<)usly imported him at hcad-quai-tcrs. Tm- 
mediately, hoisemen \s’Qvp despatched to carry him to 
the Pcrsiim cainp. ' What fidloAved could not be nar- 
rated better or more briefly than in the language of Mr. 
M‘Neill : — “ He was forced/’ wrote tlie minister to Lord 

* “NotwithstbDdiug,” sjiys Pottiiiger, “ tliat I might then l>e,con- 
Hidered a doubtful friend, it was never contemplated that I should be 
kept out of their assembly^’ — [il/iS. Journal.] 
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^'jJmcrsto!!, return ilvith tlicm^ a part of his clothes 

•were taken from him ; the horses which he wa& bringin^i; 
for me from were seized ; he was dragged to camp, 

and* there phxcedun custody^ He succeeded, Jiowevcr, in 
making liis wav to the tent of Colonel Stoddart, and was 
hy that oiheef (^nduSted to* the j)rime minister, \rfu), 
after he had been informed by Colonel Stoddart that the 
man was In the service of tl^s Mission, again placed him 
in custody, while Hadjce Klian, tin officer of the , ranis 
Brigadier in the service of the Shah, not only used oifen- 
sive langt>agc in addressing (’?olonel Sjtoddart in ])resence 
<^)f the prime minister, but after the messenger had been 
released by order of his Excellency, seized him agan^in ^lie ^ 
liTidst of the camp; stripped him to search for any letters 
be might have* concealed about his person;* took from 
him Lieutenant Pottingcr’s letter, which was sent to the 
])rime minister ; used to the messenger the most violent 
threafs and the most disgmting and oi)i)rolyriou8 language, 
and took from him a ])ortion of his accoutrements.” t 

• ® 

Puhlisked Cor^'espondenci} relating to Persia and Afghanistan, 
f The Gholam’s own account of the treatment he received from 
Hadjee Khan is worth quoting : — Hadjee Khan then turned to me, 
and threatened me iwit^ instant death. I demanded the reason, hut 
he gave me no otiKer answer than ^buHc, calling me a U-aitor and a 
rascal, and said that he himmlf would he my executioner. He then 
bega.. to unbutton his coSt sleeves, threatening me all the while, and . 
every now and then half unsheathing his dagger^ * J M'ill he your 
executioner myself,’ said the Klian. *lf*therc be an enemy to the 
Englibh, I am the man — ^you are a traitor and a ra.scal — your eyes 
shall be iducked out ;• the Shafi has ordered me to kifryou ; I will 
iirst cut off your hands. You musjjt have pa]^rs from Herat, and 
unless you instaptly deliver them up, you shal\ be cut to pieces.* 
Hadjee Khan went o^ in this strain ^for a long time, during which I 
was stripped nearly fo xpy skin, the air being %o cold that water, on 
being exposed, instantly froze. I was silent under all these threats 
and 'demonstrations, merely observing that, having such a noble execu- 
donor as Hadjee Khan, I was conlent to die, and I hoped the office 
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This was, douhtlcsft, si gricvoiJs insult / uffd Mr. McNeill 
belicvotl that it was intended to be one. It wiisMesigned, 
lie thouglit, “ U> exhibit to the Afghaiiif afjd to the Pei’sian 
army iiii itf|j])arcnt contempt Tor the English,* with a’ view 
tu diiiiiuisll tlie rnoi’al effect ’^’hich might liave been 
])^»(luced on either ])ai*ty* by the gej^eml llblief tliat wo 
were o]>p<)Sed to tlie coiKpiest of Herat by 'the Persians.” 
it was an insult for wliich4*eparation, if not offered by one 
stare, '.riiglit b(; rightfully exacted l)y tlie other ; and Mr. 
M* Neill was not a inaii to sit down tamely under, such an 
oui.rago as tliis. .Put tlie incident liad taken place in 
< h tober, and now, jn May, though the subject had been 
] i']>ea'iK.dly forced iijion the attention of Mahomed Shah 
and his ministers, no littitig i-e[»aration had been offered to 
the llritish (Toveniment. The Persian Government had, 
indeed, asserted their right to seize, punish, or put to 
death, without reference to the Britisli minister, the Persian 
serv ants in his om])lo 3 uucut. Tlie breach was thus palpably 
wid(‘iiing. TJic Gov^nior of Bushirc, too, had used offen- 
sive language f^pwards the British Bosident in the Persian 
Gulf; and the redress, whicli had been soiiglit by Mr. 
M‘Neill, had not hpen graiitctl by the J^ersiaiiGovcrumenl. 
’!rhei\ tlicrc was another grievaneo ^of ivhich tlie British 
miiiistei;^ complained. Persian GovcV’iimeut had con- 

tinued to evade the conclusion^of ^thc commercial treaty, 
wJiicli was giianuitood to us iu the general treat}^ of ftiend- 
sliip hetw’eeii tlie lw\' states. 

All these cumulative offences, added to the great subject 
of complfdiit — tin* H:oiiduct of Porsih towards Herat — 
made, up such an amount vif ju>»vocation, that Mr. M‘Neill 
felt his position iit the J’orsiaii Court ^wafe little likcly^ to 
he one of muoli loiigei" coiitiiiuaiicc» The Shah had 


Avoulil rfinain in his of Ali MaUoned - 

Pabii^hcd Correspondence relating to Persia and A fghanistan.'] 
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declared , that he would i-aise the siege, if the British 
ministei- would ^afford him a i)retcxt for the retrogi*adc 
niovmnoiit, ;*i.itisfa/t.oiy in the eyes of his iiountiynieii, by 
threatening, on tlie i>ia*t of his goveninicnt, to ^attack. 
Persia if sl\p c(*ntimied» lier ottensivo operations against 
Herat ; but from tJiis promise he had receded, or thrown 
such dilHcwlties in tlie way of its fulfilment, as ])nicti- 
cally^to nullify tlie pledge. ^Mr^M'Neill massed all liis, 
demands u])on the l*ersiaii (Tovernmoht. The Slitih-re- 
cpiifed that he should keep the question of Herat distinct 
from the others, and, on the British niinistor refusing to 
do so on his own res])onsibility, declared tli^t ho would do* ^ 
itUiimself, by acceding to all the domaiids ex(*.ept that 
which related ^o Herat. “The Shah then,” says Mr. 
M‘Neill, ill his report of these proceedings to the Foreign 
Secretary, “ immediately dismissed mo. with an assurance 
that.lfc should adopt that^ course ; but before 1 Jiad^loft 
the area on wliieh the royal tent was pitched, he called 
after me, that on his agrcoiqg to tiie otiier demands, he 
should expect n^c to Woid all further uiscussion of the 
affairs of Henit, and to order Mr. Pottingcr^to quit that 
city. In answcji I represented that* I could not tie up 
the hands of nw own government in fesj)ect to the ques- 
tion of Herat, and tliat l^r. llittingcr was not Tmder my 
orders.” 

There was obviously now little hope of^ bringing thesQ 
long-protracted negotiations to a Tavourablo conclusion. 
The British Mission was f{*st falling into contempt. The 
llussians 7vere exalted at the Persian C'siurt. ^^Phe British 
were slighted Jjnd humiliated. \licro^\as not a tent-] atelier 
in camp who did* not know th^it the British Mis.si<ui was^ 
treated with intciitmiial disrcs])cct. It^ was time, there- 
fore, to bring matters to a crisis. So, on the Srd of Juno,. 

* Mr. McNeill to Lord Palmerston : June 25, 1838. 
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Mr. M ‘Neill addressed a letter -oo the I<^,>rclgii minister in 
tlie Versiaii camp, annoniicing his intention to, depart for 
tlie froTiticr the following day. feel myself called 
upon,” Ir* concluded, “to inform you that, until the 
rcj»aratioii and satisfaction I have derpanded, for the 
ib dignities already offered, shaft have ^)ech fully given, 
tlie Queen of England cannot receive at her Court any 
minister wlio may he scnt.thithcr by the Shah of Persia.” 
The (V^cisivc language of the British minister called forth 
ail evasive rejdy fiom the Persian Govemmciit. The 
Shall jirofcssed not to understand “ his Excellency’s object 
in all these writings.” and declared that there had been no 
indignity or ois.esiicct ever offered to him. But M‘Neill 
was not to be thus appeased. He sent back, in a few plain 
w'c»rds, a statement of his demands. He demanded that 
Hadjee Khan, who had outraged the servant of the British 
minister, should be removed from office; that Hatljec 
Mcerza Agliassy, who had connived at the outrage, should 
go to the British minister’s tent, and apologise for the 
insult; that a, firman should be issued, commanding the 
ser'^auts of Jthe Persian Government not to interfere with 
the dojicndants of^thc British Mission ; that the Governor 
of Bnshire, shonhj bo removed from o’^ice for his insults 
to the British Resident ; qjid that the Cv.mmcrcial treaty 
should Tie fortlnvith concluded and lutified. All these 
demands but tlie last were to bo carried into effect within 
three days of Ihe di^e of the letter. 

Again tlie Persian minister deelared, on the part of 
the Shah, that no imlignities had ever been offered to the 
British Mission ; and ag«in Mr. M‘Neill requested his 
dismissal. The Shah Avas not ready +o grant it. “No,” 
he said ; “ never shall avc consent to tl e departure of his 
Execllcncy. Let him by all means lay aside his inten- 
tion, and let Him not allow this idea to enter his mind.” 
But he Avas not to be persuaded to lay aside his inten- 
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tions. The miiiis^erB contirmed to declare that 

no insultst had been offered the British Mission. So, 
reluctant as he was sjbruptly to terminate ojir diplomatic 
intercemrse with Poisia, Mr. McNeill, on the Ttl^of June, 
toolfc his departure from the Persian camp. •From the 
ramparts of flciit .thcy*looked*out upon the striking 
of the English* ambassador’s tents, and a large ])ju*ty of 
horsemen w(?re seen making tl^ir way across the plain. 
The rupture was now complete. Pdl’sia >Ya8 no longer ai'* 
ally of Great Britain. 

In llic md«Ji while, as the year advaiic^'d, the miseries 
and inivations of the siege were more ^and more severtdy 
felt by the inhabitants. » The wonder is, oUrtit at 
earlio4' period they had not become \?lu>lly unendurable. 
Houses were pulled down to su])])ly fuel.* * Horses were 
killed for food. The vast number of peo])le assembled 
, within the walls liad not only created an extreme scarcity 
of pi’OAjisions, but was in a Siir way to gcneiiite a pesM- 
lence. The city was altogether -without sewers ot* otlier 
means of drainage. Tlij accuuAilations of filth had thero- 
* fore become incoiiiieivable, and the stench laydly to be 
borne. The decaying bodies of the dead^had j)(5llutcd the 
air to a still more horrible extent ; so tliat thei’o was eveiy 
probability of mvm fellrful epid^ic l)realving out among 
the people. + Indeed, at the beginning of May,l'amine 

'* -IM.*. ^ 

* The Jew’s synagogue had been devoted to thi.s \piliu1y n.se ; but 
they had contrived to accomplisii its redemptioif. 

+ An amusing illustration of the unsavojary condition of the city at 
this time is given in Fottihger’s Journal. He h&d made tlT^^'acquaiiit- 
ance of a magician, and wished to have a^pecimeu ofliis art. People 
of his class,” he wrjtes, ‘‘are very careful of cxponing thcinselvcs : 
and are excessively suspicious and bigo^l. It was ihercfeie a long 
time before I could venture tjp request a turn of iris’* art. However, I 
•it last did so, but was disappointed at finding he was not a regulai- 
practitioner ; and as we had got now intimate lie told me tliat lie as 
yet had not commenced the practice ; that lie wanted to imisue the 
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and sickness pressed so severely npon the^^iahabitants, that 
itwiLS deJjated wijetlicr it woulrf not be i«xpcdient to suffer 
a niniiber (jf fhein to dej)art fait of tl|p city, ^ever and 
scuny were rife ainon^ them ; and i. appeared tlij^t the 
enoinios outside tlic gates were less terrible than theview''- 
]c,ss ones Avitliin. In this extremity thoyjnusterod in large 
numbei's, and petitioned tlio Shah‘^b> suffer them to 
<lcjiarL. "Pile Shah referred tlie matter to theWuzecr; 
and tli.i Wiise(jr c<»nsiiH.ed the chiefs. The discussion w^as 
lo>-g find animalnl. 'JMk* <leeision was against the d(‘par- 
turc (if llic ])(!ople. ]ietiuuncrs were w^ nicii 

and cliildreii ; and to suffer tlK‘m to depart w’ould bo to 
ilirow them into ilu* liands (►!* the licentious Persian 
soldiery, jind tf> .‘)se lliom to a fate more tciriblo than 
famine and deatli.^ ^ 

mc‘nc<* allowed ty tlj«‘ Ihuh/th ; ii<»t the ncoum'd inajjjc — Sihr M>i/otV)i; 
that he wislied hut i.»r ]»owcr to sinniuoi) the yinH and angels to his aid. 
^’hMlgh this w’.'.s not i-\aolly what T wanted, 1 should have neon most 
*ltaiipy of an iiitnaluetiou to eilhor oi these elapses ; and, thorcfi‘ie, not 
to lo^'O my lahour,’ f used' mj utino'-t endeavciurs to get iny frioT'd to 
(■■•imneiire his ine mtatioiis at om-f. llecnade many oxcum's. Fii’st, 
he l.rul not got clean oluthes if) rhange, as the serfreit^, had obliged him 
t'V part with e\ei>, thnig extra to buy grain whilst it was tolerably 
Jn ap. This and sundry other excuses wTro ejw'dy ovcJOorue ; but he 
tn(hnll> wi.slied to jboiti the employmejil,«or b^make excuses for use 
■when be «uled. As soon a^ oi.e idiiuctioii was cn 'iniled another was 
i.-iiM-d , bm 1 all except that Jlie stenoh of the dead bodies 

tivi'.ii the uly wniild j'i« \cnt these s]iint3 from venturing, exceiti under 
I \tiaoi(lm.ii\ i'?.iig ill' .ly tat ions, \\ ithin its \\all.•^ ; as angels and, Vi'/iS aic 
‘.■lidtoln p.ji lieuliij ly fond ofs\\v«1 odouis, and exi’es^ivoly angeixd In the 
iMairavy. Tl.e arguim ut ■vvaii a tlepeher, ami no ingenuity could over- 
toMi it, for eertaiiib tlie smell wa.s abominable, ami in c calm, or when 
the iiid eame fieiu the Muithwaul, in which directinu'the greatest 
number had heori luiricil, tin human kind coulu scarcely witb.staml 
Iheliorrihle e(llu\iajjf putridlhdi.”— -\Khh'cd Pvttin^craMS. Jounial.] 
* A few days atterwaids, however, n^party of some bOO or 700, 
mostly old inou, ^\omeu, and children, were put out of the gates. 
“ The enemy,” says fottiuger,. “opened a heavy tire on them until 
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to prose«ito the siege with iiicrcjiscd vigour and judg- 
ment. The whrdc' of the investing force; sonic portion 
of which had befoi^J been scifttcred over tlic g»'eat .plain, 
w\a«know drawn in more closely round the city. 

On the li}t?b o* June an ixssaitlt was attempted at fcfie 
south-west angle, but gallantly repulsed by tlie garrison. 
Informed bj scane descrtei’s froyi Herat that the (Jcfoiice 
of the,/afisse-hnne was comparatmJy iicglcctcd ihirinj 
the mid-day heats, the Persians surprised the guards at 
the outer \}V,rks, and [aished on towanh the faime-br(ti(\ 
l»iit a little ]>avty of Afghans — not ijiore than tlnvc o^- 
*four in number — stood at bay in ,ihe passages t/f Thu 
h'a^;>rses, and heroically defended the ])ost until assist- 
ance was at lia’iid. The relieving i»irty came down 
gallantly to the defence. Ifeaded by Sidtaii Mahomed 
Omai*, they flung themselves over the pa,i‘a])et of the 
iijjper and pouring themselves down tlio ^ 

exterior slope overwhelmed the assailants and dislodged 
them with great slaughter.* 

Another attempt, made yt the same time, 1«) (‘Heci, a 
lodgment at th^: south-east angle, was equally imsuct;ess- 
ful. Twice the s! •iiiiing eohinm jidvanged, .and twiep it 
\\;ts repulsed, '^c fortune of j^lie day was against tlm 
Persians. ' « 

Jh iW.)wi.se disheartened by these faihircs, tlio l)Osiege]*s 

tliej found out who they were, when they tried to drivi* Iheiu baek 
-with sticks and sU)Ul*.s ; but Naib Hu'^toi^ to whom tlic business was 
entrusted, liker a lieud ifnxu a man, opened a fire upon the wrttcliLil 
citizens from>iithe works, and the IVrsnrzis tliiis let titem p;HS. J'roni 
the be.sie"Lrs’ lire no out* sulVeivd, as a rising p-ouiid vas betwci'ii, hut 
from that ol the fiarrismi it is said several fell.” 

* It was said that Mah.i‘*icd Sh:ih luid come down in person to 
.iitness tln‘ a'-sault; but the Jtoyal ainatuiir was <»L,ly the Shah’a 
bi-'ithtr, \\ho, attLiided hv a j-arlv ofidho-, and a small body of horae, 
a ^pe l.u r wi tin ih ‘..-at of IiL < onntr^v rnvii. 
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now redoubled their exertions, s&d pursybdT* their mining; 
operations with a vigour and an activity which the gar- 
risc»n could not match. The Afghans ^erti now becoming- 
dispirited and inert ; even the cliiefs Degan to dpsifond,^ 
and the wonted constancy of the Wuzeer foi-sook him. 
Evtoiywliero Pottinger saw with uneasiness sighs of failing 
courage and impaired activity. He had beeh deputed by 
Mr. M'Ncill to act as British Agent at Herat, and now, in 
liio oihuial ca])acity, he redoubled his exertions. There 
was need, indeed, of his best efforts. The siege was being 
})ushed forward, not only with an energy, but With an intel- 
ligence that had not marked the earlier stages of the 
attia;K.‘' The breaches had becom6 more practiciible. The* 
Persians were filling tip the ditch at some parts, and coli- 
stnicting bridges to span it at others. Another assault of 
a more formidable character than any before attempted 
w:is said to be in contemplation ; and as these rumours 
were circulated through the works, and the obscui*e terms 
of the future were magnified by the palpable dangers of 
the ]>res<5nt, the defendei’s torccly- strove to conceal tho 
fear ‘which had crejit into their liearts. 

l^lie threatened assault was at hand. Tile 24th of June 
was :i meiiiorahle <}ay in the annals of th^’l.siege. It opened 
witli a hegvy fire from the Persian hattcricJ^ on all tlie four 
siiU's of the city. Then there*"was a pcifect lull, mo^e 
oiiiimuis ihan the uproar that preceded it. The signs 
of iJie eoiiiiiig" assault were plain and intelligible; hut 
strangely were they disregarded. The Wuzeer ivas at his 
(piarters. '’The garrtson i\ere“ off tbteir guard. Many, 
indeeth had eiuuposed themselves to sleep. The enemy 
luul been seen ‘assembling in great f^rce ; but no heed 
was taken of tlic movement. Suddenly the stillness was. 
broken by the iKamiing of a gun mid the flight of a 
i-ocket ; another gun — then another — and presently a 
heavy tire of ordnance from all sides, supported by a dis- 
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charge of whi<^i, feeble at iiivt, grew presently 

more vigorous and sustained. There was no 16nger any 
doubt of tlic intsnibns of the besieging fo];pe. The enemy 
bad braced thems^es up for a general assault u]^n the 
citjr> ^nd were moving to the attack of five difibrent i)omts 
of the worka *• • • # 

At four o& these* points they were repulsed.* At the 
fifth, gallantly headed by t^eir officers, the storming 
coluu^ threw itself into the treitch o^ the lower* / omav- 
Iraie, The stniggle was brief, but bloody. The defenders 
fell M til A;wpost to a man, and the 'wqfk was cjirried by 
the l>esiegers. Encouraged by this firat success, the stoim- 

* • ing party pushed up the slope. A galling* fire frqfinmSe ^ 

ga'iusou mot them as they advanceef. The officers and 
leading mcni of the coliimu were mown doVm ; there was 
a second hi icf .and bloody struggle, and the upper famne- 

* assault on the gate of Caodahar waa repulsed, aud»the 

Persiafis chafed back into their trenches; but the danger at ib9 
south-east angle iirevented them following up the advantage. At the 
Bouth-uest angle, or Pay-io-ab, the* Persians can fcaroely be said to 

* Lave attacked, as l^ey never advanced beyond the pgrapet of their 
own trench e«> ^^vas eMdentiy a mere feint, the western, or 
Arak gate, a ooluiu composed of the Russiali regiment, and other 
troops under Samsw aipl those under WullyfChan, marched* up to 
the counterscarp ; mi Wully Khan being killed, and Samytn carried 
off the held wounded, the me! broke and fled, leaving an immense 
n^ifi.. killed and wounded. The ^tter were nearly all shot by idlcib 
on the ramparts, or murdered by thk plunderers, wheucrept out to strip 
the slam. The other attack, on theNentre of the north-west face, wok 
repulsed in like manner, after reaching Jbhe counterscarp . ” — [JSldred 
Pottinyei^a MS, JourrAJ.] Wully Khan’s iJbdy wasibund on the 
following day, andTis head was brought into the city. On his peison 
were found several letters relating to the plan of assault, which satis- 
fibctorily proved that it had been designed by the Russian officers in 
the Persian camp There grere two letters among uiem from Mahomed 

• Shah himself — one addressed to Wully Khan, ordering him to conform 
t j the* plan of the Russian ambassador, and another to Hadjee Meerza 
Agha«'««3, diieoting him to give timilar instructions to Wully Kban. 

VOL. I. 
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hraie was carried 4. few of the most^darf^g of the 
iiKsailants* pushing on in advance of thcii^^mmdcs gained 
the head of the breach. But now De^ MaliomW came 
down witl^ the Afghan reserve. TOub regruited, the 
defeiidoi's gathered new heart. The Persians on the 
brt^ieli were driven back. .Again and ogaip^vith desperate 
courage, they struggled to effect a k^Jgmeiit, only to be 
ri‘[)ulscd and thrown back in confusion upon their com- 
rades ^)vho were pressing on behind. The conflict was 
lleicu; the issue was doubtful. Now the breach vraS well- 
nigh carried ; and now the stormens, recoiling from the 
sliock of the defence, fell back u]K)n the exterior slope 

tl|V|/*rt?<w.sc-6Ta^. *lt was an hour of intense excitement. 
I’hc fate of Herat was trembling in the balance. 

Staiilcd by the first noise of the fissault, Yar Mahomed 
had risen up, left his quarters, and ridden dt)wn to the 
works. Pottinger went forth at the same time, and on 
the. same onand. Tlierc was a profound conviction in 
'll is mind tluit there was desperate work in hand, of Hvhich 
he might not live tovice thOxond. (bving instructions to 
Jils^depciulents, to he carried out in the event of his 
falling in tlie defence, he hastened to the Wuzeer. 
It was a crises that demanded all tlic cp^frgy and courage 
of those two resolute spirits. Tlie Englift^u officer w'as equal 
to the occasion. The Afghan Sirdar was’^hot. 

As they neared the point of aUack, the gairison wnvo 
seen retreating l»y twi>s andi-threcs ; othci’S w^ere quitting 
the Avorks on the pretexfc^’of cjirrying off the w'onndcd. 
These sigps of the wmiiiig^, courage of tlie defenders 
wrought (Irfferciitly on the minds of th#* tv'O men wdio 
had hitherto syemed to be cast in the same licWnc mould 
— soldiei's of strong n^iTCs and luifailing resolution. 
They saw that the gaiTison were giving way. Pottinger 
was eager to push on to the breach. Yar Mahomed 
sat himself down. The ^ Wuzeer had lost heail. His 
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wonted^^l^ Courage and colloc^cdncss ^ Lad dcsertcl 
him in^ this ekcrgonc^ Astonished and indignant at 
the pusiilanimitX of his companion, the Englisli officer 
called npoj the Jfruzcer again and agoih to rouse him- 
self — tithcr to move down to the breach o/ to send his 

* 

son, to inspifg new Ueait iijto the yielding gairison. 
The cncrgetjc apjteal of the young Englishman was not 
lost uj)on,the Afghan chief. He rose up ; advanced fur- 
ther into the wc»rks ; and ndhre(i the breach wiiore U 40 
contest was raging. Encoumged bj the dkniaiihod 
opposit^ioi^, the enemy were pushing on witli renewed 
vigour. Yar Mahomed called upon liis men, in Clod’s 
name, to fight ; but they w'avcred fftid stc^d still. _Thc n^ 
Ijis liciirt failed him again. He Hnnied back ; saiS“lie 
would go for aid ; sought the place where he had before 
sat down, and looked around, iiTcsolntc and unnerved. 
?Ointiiig to the men, who, alanncd by the backwardness 
•of tW'ir chief, ucrc now retreating in cyeiy direction, 
Potthiger in vehement language insisted ui)on tljc absi)- 
hite ruin of all tlieir hopes ^that must result from wiuit 
of energy in sucli a conjuncture. Yjir Mahomed roused 
himself ; agi^ advanced, but again waiv^red ; ahd a 
third time thl^oung English offieef was c(>m])ellcd, by 
w’ords and dcey alike, to shame the •unmanned Wuzeer. 
The language^f cnti’caty Afiis powerless; lic^usorl the 
ii ’Mriiiige of rcproaclii ^le I’cvilcd ; he threatened ; he 
seized lum by the ann aiiAdraggod him^forward to the 
breach. Such appeals WGre\>t to Iftc resisted. Tlic noble 
exaTnj)le r»f the young Englishman could not infuse any 
real cour;4ge^4iito the Afghan chief ;,biif^it at least 
roused into action. Thc*men were retreating from 
tlfc breach. The^lgame was almost up. The irresolution 
of the Wuzeer ha^ ^eil-nigh jJayed aw^ay the last stake. 
Ha^ Yar Mahomed not been roused out (jf the pandysis 
that laid descended upon him, Herat would have hcen 

t2 
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OHrried by aMuiult ^ But thofindomi^oV^ ^fiot^rage of 
Eldrod IVittinger Hiivcd the beleaguer^ city. ,^e com- 
pelled the Wu7^cr to appear before Ym men os one not 
utterly j)r(\strate and helplc«i. TheViief called vpon 
the soldier}'* to fight ; but they continued to fall b^^k 
in dismay. Then seizing a lai^e staff^o'Var Mahomed 
rushed like a madman upon the hindmost of the party, 
and drove them forward imder a show’er • of heav}' 
blowa f*The nature of* the works was such as to forbid 
tlicir' faftiiig back in a body. Cooped up in a narrow 
])Ussago, and seeing no other outlet of escape*, ’ many of 
them leapt wildly (►ver the parapet, and rushed down 
tlJa^^r.t/.Tior sll)pe full ujk)u the Persian stonnci's. The 
oiFect (►f this suddefi'iuoYoment was magical. The 
siatis, seized wifh a panic, abandoned thc^ir position and 
fled. The crisis wjus over ; Hemt was saved.* 


* ^Tbere is notljiug fituM* in the fianids of thewiir lu Afghaniston than 
the heroic conduct of Sldrcd Pottinger on this 24th of June. 'But I 
should as little discharge luy duty as an historian, as I should gratify 
my iocUnations as^a muu, if I wele not to say that I have extracted, 
with^some diffiqulty, froiu Pottiuger^s manuscript journal, the real hlB< 
tory of the sen ice that he rendered to his country ^^this memorable 
day. The young Bodibay artilleryman was c|p>wed with a rare 
modesty, which made him unwilling to speak ^ tili^vrite about himself. 
In the copy^of the journal bofort> uio he has erased, U^ughout the entire 
record of this day, every entrance made in the iirsr person ; and only 
by giving rein to a curiosity, wbiah I slibuld not liave indu!a>du,'”or 
considered pardonable in any ordijjpry case, liave 1 succeeded in ex- 
tracting the real history bf an U'cident which has already, in one or 
two incorrect shapes, been gi^en to ^ the world. Wherever Pottinger 
had written it^vhe origiifhl copy of his journaP**!,” h|^}uid erased the 
egotistical luonosyllaSle, :uid substituted the words,'^*'* the* 7 '^ple about 
the Wuseer," or had otherwise diagtiised the record pf his own achieve- 
ments. For example, the wuri^, ** I had sevdfal times to lay hol(l of 
the Visier, and point to him the men, who ^ux^ed as soon as he did,*’ 
arc altered into, **the people about abused, and several times had to 
lay hold i>f the Vizier, &c. What was thought of Fottihger’s 

conduct beyond the w'alls of Herat^ may be gathered from the fact, that 
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Bufjio exidt^ion followed a victory so achieved. The 
bearing of the jk.^anB was that of men who had sustained 
a .^rushing def^. The garrison were* crest-fallen and 
^Jj^piiftted. A general gloom seemed to h^g dver the 
city. Yaji Mahomed,* long after the danger was jpast, 
moved abo\^ as ofic confused and bewildered. There were 
few of the chiefs whose minds were not so w^holly unhinged 
by IJijB terrors of that great crisis «s to be unabley/or (^ys 
afterwards, to perform calmly their wonted dtities.* A 
cotnplt't^ paralysis, indeed, descended upon men of nil 
ranks. The loss on both sides had teen severe ; but if 
half the gairison had fallen in thcMef^oe of thc^J||{C(adi4 
^-TiQfat could not liave been myre Slftniicd and prostrated 
by the blow. .The Persian camp was ctpially dispirited ; 
and a week of inaction supervened.* Even the work of 
repairing the damaged fortifications was slowly recom- 
menced by the garrison ;^and when at last the men re- 
turned to their accustomed duties it was plain that they 
• • 

a few days afterwiyrdR a man came in from IvuroolAi, bringing some im- 
portant intelO^nce, who immediately on liis amyal^ went up to Fot- 
tinger, seized hi^^uds, kissed them, said he was indeed ** rejoiced 
that lie had madeWgr^at a pilgrimage, and, spoke with entliuBiastic 
praise of the rep^K of the Persian |p>nnerB. 

* The loss upA the Persia^ side was very heavy. A large number 
^•1 ^ers, including seveAl chi^ of note, were killed and wpunded. 

Mr. M ‘Neill wrote from camp ^ear Teheran, to^ Lord Palmerston : 
“The number of the killed anc^wouuJAl of the Persian army is* 
variously stated ; but the best information 1 have been able to obtain 
leads me to belie ve that it cannot l)e less tlian 17(gL>oi' li^OO men. 

The loAi^i^dRceT^ and especially th^sc of the higher ranks-, has been 
very great in proportion to the whole number Jiilled and w(»unded. 
Allyor-General Berowfti and Sirteps Wully Khan and Neiibce Khan, 
have been killed; SJH;e^)s Samson iflban, Pasha Khan, and 

Jaffier Kooli Khan, have been wounded; and almost all the iield- 
officlrs of these brigades have been killed or woundetf.” Tliere is little 
doubt, however, that the entire number of casualties is greatly over- * 
-stated in this passage. 
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had no li(!art. Xur wfis there any tliin^^tnmge ;fnd uii- 
accoiiiital)lc in The Afghantj had|A'cI>ulsed the Per- 

sians on, tliet2ttlj of June ; but they feltXhat ribthii^g but 
a miracle coilld enable them to withstand^ another aiK^i 
assault. The resources of tTie government ifad fiiiled them. 
Food was scarce ; money was scarce. The eftizens coidd 
not bo fed. The soldiers coaid not be paid. 

Yp aH^of tljis tl/erc wiw much to disquiet with p‘>hlful 
doubts and misgivings the mind of Eldred Pottingcr. To 
protract the siege *.wtis to protract the suffeiiligs of the 
Hijratees. The misery of the pco]>le was past counting. 

were \ic1*ibhipg for wantbf food ; the rich were 
dying under the hands (ff the torturera. The soldfn*s 
ehimoured for tlieir pay ; and wherever mcfticy was known 
or 8U8[»ected to be, there went the ruthless myrmidons of 
Yar Mahon}cd to demand it for their master, or to wring 
f^oiirthc {igiiiiiscd victim the tfeasnrc wdiich he sou^d to 
conceal To tear froiy a wretched man, at tlic last ga.sj> 
of life, all that ,hc ])os.sessod ; then, demanding more, to 
torture him anew, until, sinking under tiie jiecumulatcd 
•.igony, the iniserrihV? victim was released/^ death ; and 
tlieii tt) fling his enniciated corjisc, wTapprfdn an old shawd 
or blanket down at tlic thrpihold of nis c^solatccl home, 
wjis n<» solitaiy achievement (»f flie^Wnzecn Even ladies 
of rank were given over to /lie toi*tiirei*s. The vcfy'in 
mates ttf the Sflsih’s J^Muimi/Jerc threatened. A reign of 
terror was established such as it sickened Puttingcr to 
eonteniplat(»-<» He Mt that he was <hc c.auHC of this. 
Many reproached* him opeidy. The despairing "! ./5ks and 
gaunt figuivs oftnliei's ivproaehed him ^lore painfully still. 
All that he eouhbdo to re(Yrea.s the wropgs of the injured 
and alleviate the sufferings of the distressed ho did in this 
fearful eonjiinct are. Men of all kinds ciimc to him ' im- 
ploring his aid and im]>ortuning him for protection. Some 
he was able to save, stepping between the wixing-doer and 
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the wrOyged ; from othei’S he was powerless lo avei t 
by his ihtervcyti^ the ruin that was ^imjKjnding over 
them. Ev«iy dqy brought palpably before him now illus- 
tritiofls of the unsparing cruelty of the Wueeel-. But 
dire political hcccssity Compelled him to protmet a ^on- 
juncture lad^n witl! these tenible results. It is impossible 
to read the enti'anccs in his journal at this time without 
feclj;^ how great wm the con%ict«within him bctll^en tjie 
soldier and the man. ^ • 


Thc*efcyts of the 24th of June, though they had raised 
Pottinger* s chanicter, as a warrior, in the Afghan city, in 
the Persian camp, and, in the surrounding countggij||^d,« 
groytly indeed, diminished his, polarity in Herat and 
increased the (Ijfficulties of his position. “In the negotia- 
tions which f<jllowed, Mahomed Shah insisted upon Pottin- 
ger s dismissal. The young English officer had excited the 
mca|iTircless indignation the Persian King ; aiidi the 
Afgliaii Wuzecr was not disinclined to reproach him \\it^i 
presenting a new obstacle to^the adjustment of the dift'er- 


cnccs between {ho two states. The Afghan envoys said 
tliat they mJS^lways thought Pottinger js";is one man, but 
that the imnoi^jttcc the Persians attached to his departure 
showed that hJ^ai equal to an aruf^'.* Pottinger was 


** MThe Wuzecr told the ^ole busiuess hung upon ; that 
the Persians made a point of omining mj dismissal, without v.liich 
they w'ould not treat. They were ^ pressing, that he said liene^er' 
before guessed my importance, and that the Afghan eiivo.\s v ho hud 
gone to cam p had told^im they*had aFways tthoughtdoe one mun, but 
the Persians attach^ to my dc^rturc showed tliat 

I was equal to an army. The Afghans were very pompliineulary, and 
e^ressed loudly th^ gratitude to the British Government, to the 
exertions of which tftey attributed tSe change lb the tone of the Per- 
sians. They, however, did not give the decided answers they should 
havS done, but put the question off by saying I was a guest. The 
Persians offered to be security for iffy safe passage to any place I chose 
to go to.”— [A7tZrcd Potfinffet^a MS, 
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always ready with a declaration that n^houghtg'of per- 
sonal safety or convenience should evei^i^er hinf to stand 
in the way of an arrangeinei^t conduce to ijie safety of 
Henit itnd \hc welfare of his country, and that if th^^e 
objects were to be gained by his d3partura/h^was w’illing 
t^> depart. But Yar Mahomed, whilst 'iin wiling to retain 
him, was unwilling to persuade him to go. The dismissal 

the ^ man who had saved' Herat from the grasp of^.thc 
Powk--n«, would have been an act that might have fixed a 
stain upon the character of the Wuzeer, prejudicial to 'the 
success of his after-career. Moreover, it w^as possible that 
Potthjgor s asqistanc^ might be yanted at some future 
tific — that the PemitSns, ^having obtained his dismiggal, 
might hesitate to perform their promises, ^nd rise in their 
demands on tiie strength of the advantage vrhich they had 
thus gained. 

TJlie month of July was not distinguished by any«^eat 
activity on the part of the besiegers. The siege, indeed, 
now began to aiisiuno the character of a blockade. The 
(juostiou of surrender had become ft mere question of time. 
It sdemed ini possible much longer^to protra^ihe defence. 
^'a^ Mahomed, with all the resi»urceiLj^’ unscrupulous 
cruelty at his comiiiand, could not oxtJiTpf ufficiciit money 
from his victims to enable tiim ^to contiiiu^' his defensive 
ojioralions with any prosjtect of suocess. But apjx’trM’. 
to liiiii, as it dal to Pottingef* expedient to postpone tlie 
inevitable tlay of capil'ulatigA, in the hope tliat something 
might yet be written down in their favour in the *■ chapter 
of accidents, of^^which so often had ce: .t^ruiev^jocted 
aid. Yar Mahomed l(K*kch for t lie coming of an Ousbeg 
army. Ho had long anxiously expected tlie firrival t^f a 
relieving force fr&in Toorkistan ; fui(J {(ciircely a day had 
passed without some tidings, either to elevate <u* depress 
him, of the advent or delay of the looked- for succours. 
Pottinger, though unwilling to encourage in othci's expec- 
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tatious^^liich rn* ^ht not he realised, w:is inwtirdly con- 
vinced that BODjcihing of a decisive character respecting 
the intentioiiK of 1 is own government must soon h6 heard, 
iUJfJ th!lt the knowledge of those intentions wyuld Have an 
effect upon dhe Afghaz^ garrisQU and the I’ereif.n cunij> 
very advantageous to the former. With the object, thcro- 
foi’e, of gaining time, the Wnzeer renewed his uxertions to 
raift*' money for the payment of tiie trooj)s. Assenibli^'s 
of the chiefs were held, at which every practicable’ motliod 
of recnlitmg their exhausted finances was discussed. The 
Sirdars addressed themselves to the discussion jik men 
* wholly in earnest, det^imined to do tjicir best.* ^ Thi‘ 
resnlutions of the chiefs in this conjaActiire suiin'ised and 
delighted Pottipgcr, wIh» was little preparcil foj* the unan- 
imity with which they detennined on ])rotracting the 
defence. “ With open breaches, trembling soldiery, and a 
disalflctcd populace, tliey detennined t(> staiiil to tlio Vist. 
How I wished,” exclaimed Pottinger, “to have the power 
<»f pro<lucing the money ! ” . 

The plan whuj|i was at last restilveci ujuni — one which 
threw into l hands of a single chic/’ the power of 
seizing the pro i*rt.y of whomsoever 'he thought fit to 
mulct for the se vuex^of the stati* — uudOr a written pledge 

t 

At* ouc of these consutiatioD?'* held on the 18th of July, ‘‘Deeii 
^falnaiied,” said Pottinger, “proi^sed that each chief should hrin^ 
^^I^!^t he had to the Wuzeer, The Wuzeer' proposed that each chief 
hljould retain his own men. The Topshee-Bashee said : ‘As the Sliah 
has money, and won’t give it, we cannot fun*, him , if you allow 
me to St .nom i like, and the ihiefs give iul their promise that 
they will not inteifere in favour of any (ne, I \\ill uiulertake to pro- 
vide tlie expense tht- men foi two inontliH.’ The eliiefs immediately 
said ‘Done!’ and hau an ap*eeincnt made out, and thoAC present 

sealed it They were, or api»oaTed well satisfied with me ; and 

the Wuzeer quoted my anxiety and efforts as an example to those who 
had their worien and children to defend.'” — [EUlred Pottiwjer's ME, 
Juvrnal.] 
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from the htlicr chiefs not to interfere, A had their 
wont, for llie protection of their f>\v^|nriends, threw the 
citj’ into sych confusimi, and j)rodu(a\ s(; nniiiy apj^cals 
to the a^h(*rnl)ly of cliiefs, that Pottinger, anxious^-) 
esti^hlisli a loss arhitraiy avstern f>f levying contributions, 
suggested that all who voluntarily brought •their money 
would be ‘reimbursed, at ^hi^ rccoinmondati6n, by the 
lk*itish*(Joveriiment. IBut money' came in slowly^* ^he 
iliffieuTties of the gjurisoii seemed to thicken around 
them. Negotiati^ins were, therefore, jigain rcauined, ^itli 
a determination at last to bring them to an issue ; and 
^ n^jflWMAgcrs wtjfe •constantly passing and repassing between * 
the city and th(‘ fVrsian aain]). ^ ' 

Put in th(‘ mean while, far beyond tlio walls of Herat, 
events were hikmg sliape mightily affecting the issue of 
the e(ml('st. J^ord Auckland, who had watched w'ith 
muth a!i\ioty tla* j)rogn‘ss (»f •.affairs in the West, fijid, in 
the course of the spring, iletermined on despatching an 
e.N|)odition lc» the IViVian (Jfdf, lo hold itself in readiness 
for jiny servija- which .Mr. M*Ni*ill^might deem it expedient 
to einjdoy it nj>.>Uj “with a view to the^aiaintenance of 
our interests m Persia InstruetKiiisM this effect wore 
forward(’d to IVunbay. In e«»njuncfioiiVith Sir (harlcs 
Malcolm* the chief of the Indfein navy, Bombay (lo- 
V(‘nunc'nt desj. itched the S^nrnmi-s and Ihtffh 
steamer'! and some v^">scls o|pwa’\ with detachments of the 
loth, 2dnl, aiid 24tli llegin^nts. and the Marine battalion, 
to the Pcrsii'i (dilf*; an‘l instVneted Uie resident, Captain 
Hennell. to laiiif the t?*oo^s imi (he islaiMP Of*“hc„’':uck, and 
concent rati‘ the* s(piadi\*n before it. ft} tjie 4tb of di^iuv 
the *SVa//;YO/?/.N steamed mit of the fjQilibay' harbour, and 
oil the l!Hh anchored off KairacSc, The troops were^ 
immediately fanded. The g»>venior of the island, gmitJy 
alarmed by tlu' eoming of* the sU-ainer and the fighting 
men, but Mam^what ^4'a^surel^ by the appearance of Captain 
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Hciiiiellj; ^ai'l tli.i tho ihlaihl ;iinl everything it Cf)nh\inoiI, 
himself ami its in rbitauts, were at the (lis}K)t«il of the 
British Rcsi ient ; iml at once began to assist in tlie dis- 
embarkS.tion of the troops. 

The domons1i\tion wi.s an iesignificant one in itself; 
but by the time tlAt iiitclligeiuT of the movement had 
reached the Pei*siaii camp, the expedition, gathering new 
dimensions at every stage, had sAvoUen into bulk amj 
significance. The most exaggerated reports of tlie «hdi.gs 
and intemions of the British soon forced themselves into 
cnirency. The Persian was all fdivo with stories of 
the powerful British fleet that had sailed into the gulf, , 
destroyed Bunder- Abassy .and all the otlicr polls on tho 
coast, taken Bii>hire, and landed there a mighty army, 
w'hich was advancing upon Shiraz, and had already taken 
divers tow'iis in the province of Fars. NotiiingcouM have 
been more opportune than the arrival of these rej»orts. 
Mr. !M‘Xcill was making his way towards tho frontier,* 
when intelligence of tlie Kar ack cxjicdition met him on 
the road. Alxml the Aame time he received letters of in- 
stj'iiction from ^he Forcign-t)fliee, issued in aiPicipataui of 
the refusal of Mi/i 'mod Slmh to desist iroin his O])erationa. 
against Her.it ; ; ad chinking the lnuir was favourabi'e, ho 
r-esolved to iiia' c aiiotlier effort to si'ciire the wilhdniwal 
• ■1 lI.o ,1 Persian army, and to regain fn* the British Mission 
the jrscendaiicy it had lo.st at he IVrsiaii (’mirt. • 

Fortified by the.se instrucla is from th(‘ Foreign -office, 
Ml-. M‘Neill despatclied Ho! »nel f.itoddart to the Persian 
camj), lb iiiv ;agc to the Shah. The ’inguago of this 
ines^age was ven’ iiHeliigible ami v<'ry decided. ^rh(.‘ Shah 
was infoi-iued tliat^lA. occupation of Herat or .xiiy [):irt of 
Afgli-aiJistaii by the Persians would be considered in the 
light of a iiostile demonstrati<»ii against Fnglaiid ; ami 
that he could not persist in his ])re.'se'ut course without 
immediate danger and injury to Pe"sia. It was stated, 
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that already liad a naval annan.cnt aiTiYcd in thf^ Peraiaii 
(iiilf, and troops been landed on thc^^sland oS^Karrack, 
and tliat if the Shah fksb*od the Bntisfi (lovcmriient to 
snspord the ineasures in [»ro;^CHs for ‘the viiidic‘*tion of 
its honour, he inust at once rotije from ^erat, and rilake 
reparation for the injuries wliich had boon inflicted upon 
the British Mission. 

On /,lie 11 til of Ay^rnst, ( olonel Stoddart arrived in 
the iJ^'’Kian camp. Ke[»airin‘r at once to the qinr. rei’S of 
the iniiiiKter, ho found the son of the Oand^har ebief 
and a party of Af^lians waiting in the te nt. ‘The Hadjee, 
tm *J‘i« return, received him with coiii-tesy and friend- 
IWoSS^ and fixed* live follow in<r day for an inter\*iew with 
the Shah. Stoddart wefit at the a])j»oint('d lamr. ‘ The 
King wjis sitting in a raised room, up six or seven ste})S. 
Beckoning to the Kngli^li t>ftieer to C(»mo up more cl<*scly to 
him, he wtdoomed him with much cordiality, and listened 
.b) the message from the British (iovernment Taking 
advantage of a ]>aus'.‘ in the recital, tlie King said : ** The 
fact is, if T don’t leave fliTat, ili'Tc will be war, is not 
tha", it?” ^Mt is war,” returnee’’ St oddic'rty- “ all depends 
ufion your Majesty’s answer — (Jod ]»resfT>’^your Majesty !” 
The meHsage, wriMcu in the laiginal A nglish, was tlien 
given to the King. “ It, all I wished lie said. “1 
a^k(^l the minister plenip(>teiifiaiy for it^, hut lu‘ 
not ^ive it to nu*. He said ^e was me aiithonzed.’" “He 
was not authorized Hieii,” etnrned Stoddart , “hut iiow^ 
he has been ordereil tu do it. No one eouM give sucli a 
nie.ssage without es]Kvial .lulbority fK>ni Sovereign.” 
The Shah com]daine<l that the pajier was ni^'Bngli.sh, 
which he eoultf not nmlerstand ; but tjjul iliat his Meei/as 
should translate it for hmi, and then that lie xvould give 
a positive answer to its ileinands. ’rwtL.day.s afterward.s 
Stoddart was again MiHiiiioiied t(» the royal i>r<.senee. 
“ Wo ctinsent to tJie wliole of the demands of tlie British 
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(iioverui^iCiit,” said the Stliili. “ Wc will not gp to war. 
AVere it 'not for Itfio sake' of their friendship, W'e should 
not return from* hf-iorc Herat. Had w'c known that our 
coiniug»hero inigVit risk tho*losH of thcii' friondslyp, w'e 
certhinlv woulci not ha^c come at all.”* 'fhe English 
officer thanktvl dod/hat his Majesty had tiikcn so wise a 
view of the I'eal interests of Persia ; but hin^d to the 
Foreign Minister as ho went ou4, that although thc^Shah's 
answt‘i *was vciT satisfactoiy, it would be more satiK&iJtcyy 
still^to it at once reduced to practice. 

AVhilst, ih the Persian cain[), Mahomed Shah was 
• ^ promising the English diplomatists to withdraw his ^ny 
fnun Herat, an officer of the UuHsiaii Missioif^livif 
(ioii?te, who had a]iproveJ liimSelf an ad^pt in intrigue 
— was busying *himsclf in Herat to bring about an 
arningemcnt that ^^()uld gi\e a colour of victory th(‘ 
aehievgments of the invest iiig force. If Kamran could 
liavc been pei'suatled to come out and wait upon Maboif)od» 
Sliah ill token of sul>missiou,Jhe an/iy might have been 
withdrawn with .s<aue.sho\\ of credit, and the Hussiaii 
Mission mig' t hSve clar^K‘<l a diplomatic vrtJtoiy. The 
Afghans were n||, in their jaxMciit reduced state, disin- 
clined to acknowgftjja^ the .'>uj>ren»acy of Mahomed Shah, 
and to consent^ that Kaiurai* should visit tho^ Persian 

1 Monarch at GiJrariau : the llussian envoy demanded 

that Jic should come <.uit of H^i’.it, and make his obeisance 
to tin- King of Kings, as ii jirolimniary to tlic withdrawal 
of the J’ersi.m anuv.t ' , 

'riiis.,was,<.v.' August. t)n tlie^liiomiiig of 
The iStli,’ far Mahomed sent if najssenger to Pottinger, 
rc(pe'>tiiig Jus afeton|Luicc5 at tiie Wuzeer s quarters. The 
Engl -ii ofhi’ei* was ■«'e(X‘ived wit) *toMness^ilmost amount- 

4 

*• to Mr, (Jorrcsjiornfenre relating to^ 

u.k! Aj'ijhuni;f\tu. * 

t Lhlreil MS.Jtjvrnal. 
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inf? to discourtesy. .Scarcely word \vas<'*s])iALn to him 
whilst llic levee lasted ; hut wdicn the itsseiiibly4>roke u)), 
Pottiiiger, in tone of v<>ice that ‘'‘I^ovetl he was not 
to he trifled with, asked him why ho 'i>ad sent for him 
if he laid nothing to communicate and nothing to<.a&k. 
'ri^e Wuzeer took him hy the hand and N»as about to 
leave the room ; wlien Pottiugcr, arresting his progi’css, 
d<-njaiidcd a private intevview. The room was cleared. 
'Vhe j^oung Kngli.sh oifict r and tlie Afghan Sirdf»r^ sate 
down tt.gothtr, anti were soon in friendly discoiprse, Ya)* 
Mals'ined, the most ])lausible and persuaswe of men,* 

»■ stilled the toinpest that was rising in Pottinger’s 
All patience and genllcacss now, he was ready 
1) i-ubinjt to ajiy rebr#ke, and to utter any a])ciogy. 
'i'isev were stKni in (‘arnest et»nvei*satinii, as friends and 
h!*«..lierH, rt‘garding ihe geiuTal condition i>f the garrison 
and i^K available resources. M’he Wuzeer declared that 
*• lii‘ rt‘grettcd nnieh the stejohe was »>t)ligetl to tak 4 ‘, hut. 
that index'd nj) alternative was left liim — that every 
i-e^diiv. e whl< !i even tyraunv eonnnanded Avas exiiausted — 

j a .. . 

that he d.in'd nut lay hands on the ])n'jjjrty. of the coin 
biitants, tluiugh nnniy of them had lai/Cl funds." Tlu' 
t liiels, lie deehu iMl, w'ere niisei’s. TF^j,eunneh, Hadjee 
p.ri"'/., he s;iid, could t^iMly eontribiue two lakhs of 
rapet s tow.;rd>, tin* e.\]jen''('s tf the waiV and llie Shall 
n.l’jl;t '•nntiil.iite tin, h‘,ti neither would .advance a 

o 

** Y.u M.iii' :ri. 1 ih tiic uj^ .'-t |H'r^uasivc talkers I Lave met. 

It is '.'■'.n'dy ^ 1 . tivt.ilk a. ith him auO rctoi ii anj;cr . Hc^is ready 
ni a »nrj^ri-'ini: dc.ii'C, .n.d j»aiieni iindc-r ^rcbiik'tB^^hat I never 
lilm {;ul to .yii. t tli»- ru^•^t of Ills country men, when ho 

lloisidit it wiTtli !ii< vvljiJ- . A i»»v.'<'n wh<P ili.'^rejanJ.s truth, ^nd 
tlunk- iH'diiu" »>f atniyini: \Nhat ho hius assertt^ a few iniuuWs before. 
Is a p.-r^on tv :ir;.'uo ^ith. Until you have thought' 

has hten .‘'aid, yi»ii 1 iiiidersi.'iud the ehangeahle colours 
vtioh ]«v‘'S Wroie you." — tJiIred Putiimjer's Journ'iL] 
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farthing. i^^iThcy are all,” he said, “equally uiggardly. ' 
Tliey hiive money, but thl'y A\ill not advance if. When 
their wives are Fc^g nivishod before their faces, they 
will repent ^of tlieir avarice ^ but now it is iinpr)S8iblc t(> 
t5)nvin«o them of the folly and the danger of' thoBCOurse 
they are pursi'iyg. Wijh such people to deal with, and 
the soldiery crying ^ut for pay and subsistence, how can 
1 hold out, longer by force He consented, Ijowevor, to 
pn^pict the negotiations to Fhe ^utmost — to an.'j.use Hie 
Pei-siails — and to gain time. And in the mean wl4le, Jie 
extNactei^from the weak and unresisting all that he could 
>\Ting from* them by torture. On Hit' night after this 
confci'cnce with Pottinger, the Moonsbec Pasliec dietTi^der 
the bands of the t<»rt,iirers. \ ^ ** 

Tiie struggle, however, was 'now nearjy at an end. 
The juovoments in the Persian camj) ajqioar, at this 
time, to have bcrii l)ut imperfectly knowm within the 
■\N alls •of Herat. Whilst Mahomed Shall was uniking 
])repaVation8 for the withdmwal of liis army, Y.ar ^la* 
homed and the Afghan Sii^dars Wjf?rt‘ busy with tlieir 
financial operations for the contiiinjincoof the def'ticc. 

A Fimuicc- '^mmittec -^^Vas appointed. K.imr.Lii -was 
told that he nirsL either provide minify for the jiaynnait. 
of tJic soldieiy, Jr authorise tlic fkimmittee to set about 
tlieii* work uftc^' their <iwn manner. lvaj^*r to^savc his 
nonev, he sacrificed his people, and armed tlie Corn- 
mitk-'C with full powers to searcli th(^ liouses of the 
iiiliabitants, to order the expiilsion* of alf who had less 
than three months’ provi^ons, ^nd to t;tke from those 
who li'd ir;w? olP that they could tnid^ in excess. The 
Topshcc-llashco, or chief artfllciyinan, to whom the 
<.:h.'!cutive duties of the Committee wei e* entrusted, con* 
trived to extort fr^ni the inhabitants sc'vcral days’ food, 
and^a large supply of jewels, with whiel^ he enriched 
the Wnzecr and himself. It was always belie v(.‘d that 
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the former had umtiHHcd Isii^c^Hiims of during 

the siege*; that he had turned the yicarcity to good 
account^ by retaining in his own coffd 4 *s i^o small j)ortion 
of the coin which lie had Mning by ^ortime from the 
inTctched inliabitants. Now wdien tlic stddiery, lacking 
the means of subsistence^ entered upon a-coivse of jdun- 
dering that threw the whole city into confusion, the 
■\Viizeer, wliilst issuing a proclamation forbidding such 
i;^rogu^jtrities, and de»jlaring severe penalties for, -the 
oUeiice, allowed a continuation of tin? license to his own 
jieople, that he might avoid the necessity of najing them 
at his own cost. It is ii(»t strange, therefore, that wlieii 
^ were ucirculatod throughout the city that the 

Persian aniiy was a'i^out .to move, the Sormpe Parseviuis, 
scarcely less than the should have received the 

iutclligeuce, some with sorrow, and some with a forced 
incredulity, “preferring tin* miseries of the siege with 
th^? ultimate prospect of the ^yty heiug taken and sacked, 
to the raising of the siege and the ])rospect of Kamran's 
and Yar Maliomeifs patonial government.” “All 1 
wonder,” said Pottinger, rce<>rdin|j this jfact, “is, that not 
a man is Uf he ^ound among them hohl fj^-jugh to termi- 
nate their miseries hy the death of tho’jVJO|)j)ressoix'’* 
nut it was now l)ecoming o\er}" day iKoie obvious that 
Mahomed Slit;li wus about to b**eak up fjs camp. Smue 
eniu'Mvmen came into Ibr.it mid reported th**t th^ 
Persians were, collecting their gnns and mortars, ami 
j larking them as tliongh in prejniration for an immediate 
march. l*;jrties of, horsemen also had been seen imwing 
out of camp. Others brought in word enemy 

liad destroyed their (>8-pounders, were assembling their 
earriago-eatth*, and werCi about to nlise the siege. 1 ne 
Knglish, it was said, had taken Shiraz ; hut the Persiaiirt 


^ Ehh'td Puttlrtffer'i, 3tS. Journal. 
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in the tiiC'^ches, declaring that .they were ready for 

anothci* assauTt, cried oiu., that thougli the English timiy 

had advanced npoj^ that city, the Prince-Govenior had 

defeated it. .iill kinds of preposterous* nimoui’s were 

rife, ^ome assented that the Russians had fft;tacked and 
« » 
captured Tabr^'ez ; others that^thc Russians and Englisli 

had fonned an alliance for the overthrow of MaluaAed- 

anisin, and t'lic partition of the counti'ies of the Kast 

between the two great European p(>wei*s. Rut aiiiidst tjll 

these . um< mi's indicating the intended retrogression* -of the 

Persian anny, the gfirrison was ko})t continually on the 

alert, hy alarming reports of anothdr attack ; and it 

^ was hard to say whether all these seeming prepai4<tions ^ 

in Mahomed Shah’s camp were nor- designed to hflr^tno 

Ilerateos into a sleep of delusive socurUy, and i-endcr 

them an easier jirey. 

Rut the month of Se])teml)er brought with it intelli- 
gence, of a more decided character. I'liero was. no 
longdr any doubt in Herat, tliat Mahomed Stiah wjur 
breaking u]) his camp. Letters erme ifi from th(‘ IVr- 
siaii authorities intimating the ])rnhal>ility of the “King- 
of-Kings” r ’'gitiiig tlu 'rehellion of Pi ince* KtimraA on 
certain coiiditi\.’ns^ which would gi>e'a Ix'tter grace to 
the withdrawal Af ithe Persian monarch. ^Fo some of 
these, mainly „at J\)ttiiiger }* suggestion ^tlui jHei'atees 
demun-ed ; h^it on t^ic 4th of September, tlu' Persian 
])risoiiers were sent into camp : and the Shah-in-Shak 
ju'omised Cohaiel Stoddart that the march of the amiy 
should coiiiinence in a few' day?}. There was, indijed, a 
pi'ossii-'g nec/’ssi^ V ’ for the immediate departure of the 
force. ‘‘ The forage in camp,*’ wrote (k)lonel Stoddart 
to Mr. M ‘Neill, “will only last for five or six days more, 
and as messenger.^ have been sent to turn hack all cahlas, 

• iiJ» iruire flour or grain wall an’ivc. The advanced guard 
under TTumza Meerza leaves camp on Friday evening.” 
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Kvorytliin;^ was uuu n‘:icly fnr tlio rotivat. 
hfwl Ikm'Ii Nvitlairawn fVnin their /'vdvaiiceil |S:Mtions, and 
wero ntnv liinherod nji ftn* the march, })a;ipi;yj-catllL' 

had hccii collect, h<l. ^Phe tents were hein;r struck. 'Fhe 
j^arrison of Herat lo(»kcd out upon tlie stii' in tlie iV'-sian 
camp, aurl eoidd no louder he doubtful of its iiupofr. 
The ^;ie,L<(‘ was now raistsl. 'Fhc dano’or wjis at an end. 
llefoiv tJie hth (ff Sej)t('mher, the IVi’sian*' army had 
commenced its retro^ra<le mM*ch to Telicran ; and on the 
mondn;^^ of that day the Shall nmunted hishoi-se “ Anir.erj,” 
and s(;t his face towards his oajatal. 

To Afahomed Shah this failure was mortifyiilj; indeed ; 
^Mit th'5* "interests at stake were too lar^^e f»>r him to 
salfYitVce" them jit "the .-.hrine of his ami*ition. He liad 
s]K‘nt ten months before the walls of Herat, exbaiistinj:’ fiis 
soldiery in a, vain endeavour to carry by assault a ]ilae(' 
of no r(!al or reputed streii^tJi. He bad succeeded (Hily 
in reducing tlie j^ariison to ver^ painful straits : aial liad 
retii'ed at last, not as one \\elbdisposed to peaceful 
iK'^otiatiou and reasonable eoiiec'ssion, Milnuittin;^ lo tla' 
friendly iuterven^ioii of a neutral [lower, and willinu to 
wa\e Mhe cbalices of sueeess : biiV as oue^\b<^ .aw before 
bim /e> eliaiiee of su •ce^^, and wi\s niovi'd no fcelini; of 
moder.'.liou and forbearance, bni iiy . a'*i^oiXent fear of 
the ^•onse^^Mellees icsultiiiir funu tla* lon;zer nrosecution of 
th('siee’<'. tin tla' wla*le, ii lja<l^ bi^^en littlK betti'i' than ^ 
a laiia.'iital)le <h-iiatnst ration of wi*akness. The reisian 
army under tht' (‘\e ofohe sovereiern himself, aided b\ tise 
skill of Hii'^siaii en{ 4 inee»*s ^ind the wisdjim of Ibis^aaii 
statesmen, ha‘d failed, in ten months, •to^ ri^lnet' a j*laet' 
wdiieh I believe, in la* spirfi «»f national self-lo\'e, a well- 
eipiipfied Kiu^lish force, under a eoui])#^lein eoiumaudei; 
wouhl have reduciHl in as luany days 

Thi' real cause of Hie faibiix is not iienerally uu«h‘i^to«'.i. 
The fact is, that tfiere was im iiiiiM m the coudnet <»f *tho 
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Insft ad of dovisAig jiiid adlierin^- ttT gome combined 
jJiiii of,«*]H‘r.iti( ns, tlio Sirdai*s, i»r (Jciicrals, niidcr Miilio- 
inc'cl Sliah, t<; ^\noln the ]»roscciiti(»n *()f the siojj:c was 
eidry.stc(l*a(*fo(' as so many indoj)ondont convman.dors, and 
cf'rh follow c(l liis own ]»lan <»f att;it*k. 'Hic* jc*al«>nsy id 
till’ cliiofs I'rcMMitod tfiein froib actin'*: in concert witheacli 
other. KaJi Itad his own iinie])ondcnt ]Hant of attack, 
ami they would ii(»t lVcii mi^^T to the assisTaiice of each 
other when attacked bv tlie Iferatees in the .Vencfies. 
Kxeept wlien Mahomed Sliah insiste<l lai a combined 
assmdt, as on the iMth of dune, and the Kussian minister 
directed it, then* was no nniiai amonj*; tliem. 'a had 

his own ^i*ame 1<» follow n]» ; his own lanrels to w lii t ,.m 
Wi.s r.itlier ]>leased tlian disa])pointod by the failnres of Ins 
brethren. It was not ]M»ssibk‘ that ojierat ions so conducted 
should ha\e resulted in aiiythinji* I'ut failun*. (hit it 
was thi* delilu’i'ivti* opinion of Kldred iNdtiiiLU'r, ex|)resse<l 
nearly two years after th( withdrawal of tla* Persian army, 
tliat Mahome<l Shah minht have taken Jlerat by assault, 
within f<iiir-an:l-twenty honrs aHer his app(*aranee heforo 
its walls, if hi.< ti’oojisJiad been etlieii'nlly '*ommanded.* 

AVhelhei* ^bdioni(‘d S^iah ever ritilitly nnderst(»od tliis 

■' “ It is my li.jn haVu f Alali«*in( »l Shall im^'lit hao* '"irrli-il the 
city hy assault t**c \ojy tiist. ila} that he ir:ieh«*t’ ^ If i at, ■ami that even 
whe'i the |:arii,.oii galm-l '‘onti(Un'v. ami wtio llupheil witli the success 
i.f ^ilicir Mprtii s, h' iiiiTht liaM*. Ly a fuoper use mP iJie means at his 
(li.''i'<''-;il. talv( ii tin- jihuT in iwi ii1y-h»ur h'siif . Jiis troons weit* ir.u- 
iiitc'ly hetter soldiers, ami quite a.*- hra\c imai, a^ the Afi:haijs The 
noii-siirces-i of their offirils the l.nilt of tin ir Cfeiierals. AVe can 
never *irain on such, ami if the a^aiTi rcluni, tiiey 

will do s.i ]ir'»perly rominandcd and eiilichtf m «1 a,- to the causc'^ t-f their 
former failure. Their matui.'i] wa.N ‘ ii a scale ■•iitlii ient to liaic reduced 
a j‘owerful fortress. The men w'iuk,*d miy we’’ at the tiemehe'S, cou- 
sideiin'^ they were* mit O'aimd .'■appers, ami the practiee of th*.* artillery 
wa' really xuiie-ih. They siirq/ly waiiti'I er.f'im'i i.-, and a general, to 
have i'ro'‘'eel a ino.st loimidahle fori , rJth’nf l*>>lihitfer''s Jtrimrt on 
Jhrat . CoicutfUj Jvhj^ IS 10. MU, /iferou/j.] 

V •> 
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matter I <lo not. jireleiK? to know, Imt he felt% fiiat it waa 
no(ies8ary to iniike an eflert t<» patch up the rentf* which 
tliis grievous failure had made in his ^.‘piUation. So he 
iasuod a finnan, s(‘1tin^ fi>rth,ull the f^freat results of his 
cxpeditii/ii to *Uje eastward, and attempted to deniorisfr.i^e, * 
after the lollowing fasliion, that hc^^ained f/vi«torv, even 
at J^^^at : — “ At last,” so niii the ro^rd jiwiclamation, 
“when Ihe c’ty of Herat existed but in name,* and the 
realty oJ[‘rthe government of Kamran was reduced to foiiv 
hare*wall.s, the noble ambaKSiidors of the illustrious British 
(jiovrniinent, notwithstanding that tlireo separajic treaties 
of jiejj^e betw(‘en tfie two governments of lOngland and 
* ,ves]k‘ctively by Su- Harford .lones, Sir 

(tore f)useley, and M*r.'‘Klbs, were still in force, ilisve- 
garding the obsep*ance of the conditions of Hnise treaties, 
j)i'e[)ared to unden ake hf)stilities, and as a vvarhke deinon- 
st rat ion, <lespat('hed a naval arniainent with ti’oops and 
foret'Seto the Hujf of Tersia. A\inter season ^\as how 

approaching, and if we prol meted to a longer period our 
stay at Herat, there appeared possibility that our victo- 
rious anuy luijjht ‘suH'er from a seareily of provisions, and 
that tfie inaintvnai\ee of our troopHr^night uo.t be unaccom- 
panied with ditfieulty ; the traivjiiillity tlC^ur ]»roviiices 
was alst’> a matter of serious atteutii)iv*tn \^ur lieiievoleiit 
thoughts: Kiid U' -s, ill sole e^nsic^iratioii ofj^the iiiteiest 
of our jaith and count ry, amfc fmijf a due regard to*tlie * 
wi'lfare of our tpoops and siibji'ct.s, we set in motion our 
world-suhdiiiiig army iifiou tjie Hbh of J Kmathf-al-Akln r, 
and |m*]»areil to returi^ to Mir e;is»ital. . • I hiring the 

protracted siege of Herat, a vast iiumher I'f tlu.‘ tiViops 
and inhabitants h\/d jierislied, as well from the tire our 
cannon and imisketi’y as {foni constat lianlsliii« and* 
starvation ; the remainder of the jieople, amounting to 
about r»0,0U0 families, with a large proportion of the 
« \fghan tuid Persian chiefs, wh(> had been treated with the 
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most libcT/tltkiiKiiioss the ofticcM*s of -our jrovcniicnt, 
and w^io being coinpi-oniised, could not possibly, tlioivforc, 
hold any fiii^liei^ intercoui’sc witli Yfu* Mahomed Khan, 
nmrched •awa}^ Avitli us, with zealous eagoj’ness, tt> the 
T^ions of Khain and Khomssan, and there •Wiis no vestige 
of an inh^biffd sjK»t ll*ft aroiftid Herat.” ^ 

Ihit alth* ugh file failure of Mahomed Shah is mainly 
to 1)0 atfl*ibuted b» the jealojisy, and conse(|fient disunion, 

(t'f his generals, it would be an iftjiistice to the §«Tisi<fi of 
Herat ^lot to acknowledge that they owed their wifety, in 
smne measure, to their own exert ioiis. Tlieir galLu?try 
and ])erse\eranee, however, were^iU)t of thc^iiMiit sub- ^ 
tained character, and might have viekled to the^asss^’fi 
ot» tlie lVi*sians if there had*beeu any union among ihe 
assailants. They gathered courag<; from the languid 
movements of the besiegei-s ; and, sui*|)rised at the little 
])rogrcss made by the once dreaded army of Mahomed 
Sludi, they came in tirne^rfo regard thcmsVlves as iJeroeB, 
and theii’ successful soHies as great victories. WJien, on 
the other hand, the Persian^ really attemjited anything like 
a combiiit)d mf)vcment iigainst their work^, the gj^irrison 
began to lose heart, aitf were with diMiculTy brought to 
repulse them. *^o wha^xtent they were indebted to the 
unfailing cons8\ncy and c^ijago of fildred Pottinger, has 
bi*en set foiJ(H, but 1 bflieve very impei1to.ly,*in this nar- 
rative of the siege, *EnoJgh, however, has b(‘en t4iown to 
demonstrate that, but for the heroiijji of tlfis young Pond)ay* « 
iirtillenuiian, Herat would have fallen into the hands of 
Mahomed Shah. • The gjfrrison* w'cr# fast «hreaking dow’ii, 
not so much uftdcr the j>ressyrc from >fithout as the ]H'es- 
sure from A^ithin. The chiefs were des])oiiding - - the 
’’people were stJyving. But^still th(^ continued eiy of 
Kldiv'd Pottingei Vas, “ A little longer — a little longer 
yet.” Wl icn the chiefs talked of siirreifder — when they 
set foi*th the hopelessness of further effortB of defence — 
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he couuMollod litill fi liVtle fiii-thi^* ilulay. 411^ Voice ^vilS 
ever for th6 manlier coui*s(‘ ; and what he rccommu'idod in 
sjieoch he Avas oww eaj^er fo fleimaKstrS^te in acfioji. Yar 
Maliomcd did i^reat thhijjfs iit llojat. It woifld Ik* fin- 
just to <lc‘iiy him tin' ])raise due to his eneri^ctic (.'xertic^us' 
in the j)i'osecution of tlie rh'fcnce, '’liowevef *’nwscrn])iilons 
tlie means Ik* em]>loye(l to sustain it/' Ihit -Iiis enev«iics 
failed him at last ; and it wa^s oidy hy the ])o\v(‘i''ruI stimu- 
laifts a]#;)lied hy Ins yoiifij; KurojH’an associate that heA\1lr? 
supported and invigorated in the peal crisis, w.heii llie 
fate <»f Herat was trendding in the halenee. /r]ie?e A^as 
one tiHf*6‘.}>oldier in Heiat, Avhost' eiu'rgies never failed him ; 

Hiiti)ry d(‘l«ghts to reeoiul tin* fact th it that one tiaio 
soldier, young and inexperienced a' he was, w'ith no ku^w'- 
ledge of activ(*‘ warfare that Ikj had nol» derived from 
l)oi»ks, resiaied Herat fnan the gra^p of tin* iV'rsiaii 
monar«*h, and hallled tin* intrigues of his great northern 

ahetVT.'" 

* About tlaxso inti'igue.s something more should he said. 
No sane man I’Aer ^p^estil^n}^ the assertion that Kussiaii 
di|)lomatists encouraged Mah<Miie<l Shah tF un(U;rtake the 
expedition agniiisti Herat, and th/.’ Jiussiaii otticers aided 
the nperatioiis of the siege. reasoiiiUSe man tlouhts 

that, so eiicour.igiug and so^ aMing 1^‘rsift in aggiessive 
meaf%uri-s agaiiirTIhe frontier hf Afghanistii^. Ihissi.i har- 
houre«l iiUerior designs not* whofly unassociated “with 

f 

* It Will have l»oen })oiVvi\imI that 1 have (lesciil»t’il tlie 
:#f the of Ilorat, almost .a? from within tin* w’alls. 1 iias'o 

doiK' this lartly, Ifcjcjius^* { 1k*1il*m that tin* iiilurust of smjh 
is greatly eiihanoi'il w]ii*n tin* reriler i*. led to iilonlity hiinsdf in(*ro 
piirtii'uhirly with one ronteniliiig party: ami jiaitly hocause tin* out- 
side iiiovouieiits of tlto J'crsiaii i^uy have been ^ln*aLly detuihsl in the 
publislu'il letters of (Jolunel Stoihlartaml Mr. H ‘Jio’ill, whilst no aceoiint 
has e\er }ct Iwen goon to the piihlie of the ilcfensoe operations of the 
HeraU'os. 1 l»a\e already statoil that my iiifonuatioii has bveu, for the 
iuis*t part, (lorived from the Slauufteript Jimrnala of Kldied Pottinger. 
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tlunights of flic positioif of the Britisli in llin^lostjui. At 
all oveut^, it is cci-tiiin that the finst word, spoken or written 
in encouriijgement of the expedition agaflist Herat, placed 
^Russia in direj^. antagonism with (Ireat B«taii\ “The 
Jh^isli niinis^i* at Teljcran was instnictcd to dissuade the 
Sliah from such ^in cntei-jirise ; urging reasons of indis- 
putable fen-ce, and founded upon the interests of the Shah 
lAinisclf But the lulvice givc*i b}’ the Russian aipbiissador 
was ail of an ojiposite tendency. For while Mr. *M‘j6ircill 
w^s apjiealing to the jirudeiicc and the reason of the Shah, 

( ’ouut Siiiftuiich was exciting the amlrftion and inllaming 
the passions of that Sovereign ; wlalst the (me \fits.‘f>reacliit 
ing iiKuIeration and ]>eaee, tluM4Uerwa*s inciting to ^T’ar 
and eon(|uest ; and whilst the *one point'd out the difli- 
culties an<l expense of the enterprise, the other inspired 
ho])es of UKUiey and assistance. ” 

Such, veiy ])lainly stated, in grave, olheial language had 
beeh the relative inisitiofis of Russia and (Ireat Bfitain. 
But when Lord Durham, ^n watf dii-ected to seek 

from the Russuiu iHinister un ex}»lanation of conduct so 
much at^arianee with thO declarations oflhe Mu»ovite 
(hA’cnumait, answe^vas, that if»(k>unt Siinonicli ha^l 
cncourjiged M|homed Slilh to proceed against lUrat, lui 
acted in diro^ violation of^its instruction^ ^ 

But for a^nan di^lJeyiJg the instructions of an arbi- 
triuy govei-niiient, Simunich acted \\ith uncommon bold- 
ness. He advanced to the I*ersiaiin*uler o0,(i00 tomauns, ^ 
and jiromised, that if ^JahcTmtid Shah took Herat, tlie 
balawce of the^efebt due by Persia* to^ Rti.ssia should be 
remitted. Thus encour.iged,* Mahomed Shah advanced 
• upon Herat. * H^w Sim(mi(;^ followed M‘Neill to the 
Persian cam]), aftd^ how he tliwartcd ^he efforts of the 

• • 

* Draft if a Note to he prenehted hy the Marquis of Clanricarde 
to Count Negselrode. PahlUhed Papers, 
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Bntish diploiiiJitist to briiif; siC>out an accniiiiuiKlation 
of the differenees between the twoy conteiuliny; states, 
and how Kussiah ofliccj*K subsequently diiectccj tlie sioj^e, 
has hcfti already shown, ft has hecii shown, /low a 
Russian ;r»iarantced a trcj^jiy injurrjais to J3rifish 

interests, between Mab(»mec\ Sbab i^ud the Sirdars of 
Candaiiar. ^ It iias been shown, too, liow a Ifiissiaii agent 
ajji»cure(} at Can bid, and how he endeavoured to detq^^h 
Do*jt Alahonied from an alliance with the British, mid to 
encounig(? him to look for support from the I’ersfiin K,ing 
and his Muscovite 'sujjjMjrters. ^ 

m (jlmhiVIoring these t*!iings, the Britisli tloveniment asked * 
wnethf'V the intentions of Russia towards T*crsia and 
Afghanistan wei;e to be jintged from ( 'ount Nes.seh*odc’s de- 
clarations, or from the jictioiis of Siiiionich and Viekovich, 
The answer was, that Viekovich had been (lesj)atehed to 
(’ai^l)ul on ii “ ( \nninen*ial Mission,*’ and that, if he had 
treattsl of anything bid conuderce, he had excei'ded his 
instruct ions ; and th;it Siinoipch hswl been instructed, not 
onh 1 m disconnige Mahomed Sliah from prosecuting the 
<*xpedition against Henit, hut to withdraw tK Russiau- 
deserter regiment, whicli f<unm^ no int^iificant portion 
of the- invading iiriikv. “ Xot ^hy eal^iiiet of Russia,*’ 
it was saiyj, fall the it]/*oaeh of having encouraged 

or suggested that fatal I'nterjiise.”* The\roccedings of . 

• It is not ^ery rtcar, lio|i'rvcr, that thV Russian Go vernraent, tliough 

doubtless discredit***! by the failure, reg:irded it as “a fatal enterprise.’* 
Russia had a double gaiuf to filay. Ki the familiar language of the 
turf, she “hedged.” ,, Wliether the rersians won lost, she 'w'As sure 
to gain sometliing. The views df Russian statesmen have been thus 
set fortli, not improbably in the very language one of them : ^ 

“ Russia,” it is sta/ed, “ has fSayed a very sw'cessful, as well as a 
very safe, game iu tlic late proceedings. ^Vb(Al she promitted the Shah • 
to undertake thd siege of Herat, she was eeitain of carrying an 
important ])oint, however the expedition terminated. If Herat fell, 
which there was eveiy reimon to expect, then Candahar and Ganbnl 
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the agoDts wefc rci>udiatiKh Vickovicli, bcihj^ ii jutsou of 
no accof^jit, wtis reijjioi-BelcBsly sacrificed, and he \>le\v out 
his brains. Bufan aj)ology was found for rount Shnonich. 
It \fa.^ said* that #hc only assisted a friendly sMo ^\l^cn in 
V'xtvme difficulcy, and that any Englisli officer would Ijave 
done the * # 

Tlicrc was some truth in this. At all events, when it 
wim added* by the RuBsian minister that his^ovyrnmont 
had m^)rc reiison to be alarmed *by the inovemfiits, of 
(ireat J^itaiu, tlian Groat Britain by the movonieiits of 
Russia : and that h]ngland sought to mono})olise the i)ri- 
vilege of intrigue in Centml Asia, iUwas difficult' riirTiny 
candid an<l unprejudiced observer 4?f, cy^enfs to coiTlmei't 
harslily u)>on tlie injustice of thfe imjmtation. When, too, 
some time afterwards, Bjxron Bruno w' said to Sii* John 
Hobhousc, “If we go on at this mte, the Cossack and the 
Sep(\\;will soon meet on the banks of thcOxus,”t it wcmld 
havc«i>een hard to have laid tlie conteinjJated collifsiou 
wliolly to the jiccount of the restlessness of the Czar. 

• » 

would certainly 1iavc*inadc their submissinn. RusBiiin hifiuence ^ould 
thus have l>een brought to tlie threshold of India ;*and England, how- 
ever much she inighh desire peac^ could not avoid being involved in a 
difficult and exjiensiv war, in ordV to avert luca-e serious dangeA. If, 
on the other hand, PIngland iuterfaW to save Heralj^ she xjyis compro- 
mised — not with mere cour^of Mahomed Shah, bu? with Persia as 
'a iiatioi.<t Russia had contrived to bring all Persia to Herat, Tind to 
identify all Persia with the success or failure of tha campaign ; and 
she had thus gravelled the old system of {lartisauship, which would 
have linked Azerbijan with herself, an^ the rest of the nation with her 
lival.’'— Ilevihv.] 

* Counf NcHsclrodc^s Jnstructiona to Cowni Pozzo di Borgo: Novem- 
ber 1 , 1839 . 

Sir John Hobhouse^ answer is VSibrth giving^ “Very probably, 
Baron ; but however mucU I should regret the collision, I should have 
^0 fear of the result.'* I give this on the authority of a distinguished 
writer on “Our Political Relations , with Persia^*’ in the Calcutta 
Bevicuo. 
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True it is, tlwit the ^lolicy of ilussia in had been 

distiii^uililicd for its ag'^ressive tendencies;"* iind it is 
e<jiially true, that in the plenitude V)f qiir national self- 
love, we eiicoura^^ed the conviction that (Ireat Britain had 
con(|U( ro<l the entire continent of Hind(^..tan by a seizes tf 
pun'ly defensive mcasiiim. Lo<Aing nicil*]y»at the recog- 
nised jiolicy of the East India (Joinjiaii)’, the distinction 
may be admitted. For a century have this* great body 
bei'n isf eadfastly settinig their face against the cxtensicfJi of 
tfieir empire ; lint their empire has been extendya in s])ite 
of tbem, and tlieir agents have been less^ ])ac*fic "than 
tlwiii^ijjjJves. 'fhe general tendene>y of the Eastern j)olicy 
^w<»rl^,‘(l out liy Uie Imglish in India, has not been purelW^ 
defensive, and thej *aiHv porha])s, the last ])(‘o])h' in the 
world cut it led* to complain of the encroarhnu'nts of their 
allies. England and llussia seem(‘(l at lan- time to be — 
and, ]ierhaps, tla*y arc still — ajiproaebing each other on , 
thb vast C^eiitral-Asia battle field : but when the aYciUint 
‘between the two great Euro])ean states comes to be struck, 
it is dojibtfid whetfier will set ilow’n against tl»e 

Musetivite ]to\ver any greater transgress]#)!! than that wliicli * 
it is the object* of these voluiyps to record. f 

>\»r a wry iul(j»:jsting and .‘ibw writto* suiBiuary of the progress 
of Jlu.^sia ^ 1 ! the Ea.st, aiul nn ela^)^'atc iiivcstigauun of tiie (juestion of 
the p.>.s.siliility*bT"a Ku.s,siau iuva|k>n*of linlia, s^Mr. Robert Bell’s 
excelKiil “History of Ru.ssia.” * It was written iHifore th^i Britisfi 
rros.MMl the Imlun — before Russia eiitaiigleil bersclf in the stopped, and 
Kiiglaiid ill ilie defiles oi»( \‘ntral Asia. Neitlier country now, remcm- 
lieriuj.; these dis:i.stor.s, thiuks^)f fticnjceting of tlu‘Si]»i)y and the Cossack 
without a shudflffcr. * * ^ 

’1’ 1 may as weft mention here that the ehii.sm between Persia and 
Great Britain, ereuted hy the events narrated in t^iis chapter, was not 
bridged over until the spring Q^lSIl, when Gftioriau wa.s given bacTc'to 
the lIoraUH?s. Before the close of that yc^'r,* Mahomed Shah was col- 
lecting a great vmy, and contemplating extensive operation'<, the object 
of which, according to Sir .Tolq^ M ‘Neill, thougli disgiii.seil unilcr the 
name of ojieratious against Khiva, was another assault upon Herat. — 
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{Sir JoJin f^tr AhKrai'i^tr Burncs : Januan/Ttf 15? 12. 3/*Si3 

This letter 1?^ written m(^re than two months after Burncs'lnul fallen 
a victim to the polic^^ which I am now ahont to elucidate. Sir John 
M'Nciil wrote “I liave now to inform you, that since the arihal of 
Cpunt Modern, the nr } Kussian Minister, about a mouth ^go, the Shall 
has gi\n orders for^ollcctiug y army in the spring, about two months 
hence, which is intended to be numerous, and to be accompanictj by 
two hundred picses of Artillery ; and he announces his intention to 
march in the direction of Meshed, for the purpose of att^king Khiva. 
The'uidvauce of the Shah with such an army to Meshed, inay») 2 j|'oductt 
some comriiotion in Afghanistan, as you will no doubt hear of his pw- 
posiug to go to Herat ; and I cuuelnde, tlieriifore, tliat you will be pre- 
pared to put do^n any movements that may be otiused by the rumour 
^of his approach, and for any nlti*rior measures^ that may be n<ic,op«'*«^.” 
^ut in a pi^stscript, dated January U, the very day en vhieh the Igritisl^ 
coininouced their lamentable retreat from CiohllVil, he added: Since 
writing the preceding lines, some circumstances which have come to 
my knowledge, lead me to think it quite possible tliat the Shah may 
not follow out his intention of going with an army into Khorassan, and 
it is even jiossihle that no army may he scut in that direction ; but I 
am still of opinion, that it is considerably more jirobablc that a feftree 
will he sent, than that it will not ; aii l if a large army should march* 
to Meshed, its objects will, I thinlj„ liave .■•efiTence rather to Herat 
than to KlJiva.” — CoFrcspom/ctsre.] • 
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CHAPTER III. 

[1837—1838.] 

Policy of ilio BritlHb-Iudian Governinent — Our BefeDsive 0|)erations— 
Kxcilcrncnt iii BrHiKh India — ProiiOKcd Alliance wKh Dost Mahomed 
of Burn(‘H*N MiRsioii considered — The claims of the Suddozye 
^ Pmccs— The Tqlpartite Treaty — Invssion of Afghanistan determinex^ 
-■^‘olicy of tlu* Mov«ucnt. 

WiiJLST tlif IVrsiulis were pushinpjon fhe of Hcmt 
to iin iinsncccssful tono iiiation, and the Russians were 
oxtondinj^^ ovc?- llioia the wings of encouragement and 
as^-istanco, tFie Knglisli in liwTia wore devising measures for 
the seem-ity of ilieir own doniinioiiR, whicli seemed to be 
llnealcned by these movements on the frontier t»f Af- 
glrinistaii. • 

Thil \\hat tliesp measures w^rc to be it was not easy to 
detenniTu*. It ’^as ])elieve^ that Jhc ^^danger was great 
ami imminent. There a lV‘i>>ian" anny, under the 
command Tff the Kiiijiih>f Kings ” hiiA**sclf, investing 
Herat, and threatening t<; inarch uik)ii CaiulaUar and 
<'aul)nl. 'riiPre wc:'e Uussian' diplomatists and Russian 
engineers m his cam}), directing the counsels of the Shah 
and the oji. rations of the siege. The Barukzyc Sirdars 
of Afghanistan wi've iiiU’iguing with the Pei*siaii Court ; 
and far out ifi the dislauce, beyond tjie moimtaius uf.tUe 
Jfindoo-Koosh, there wW the shadow of a great northern 
army, tremendous in its indistinctness, sweeping acrofio 
the w ilds and deserts of Ceiitnil Asia, towards the fron- 
tiens of Hiiulost-an. 
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The reino^ciiujs of the coiiiitrios in which . tlieso inci- 
dents wer# passing, might have reconciled our* Anglo- 
Indian statesmen rfo dangers of a chametev ^o vague, and 
an origin so distant^; but the result of all these disturbing 
nnnoi^js was an ^ fter-growth of new perils springing up 
almost at our rer}’ dooi-s. • The Native States on onr own 
^ borders were boginninjj to evince signs of feverish unrest. 
From the hills of Nepaul and the jungles (:f Burmah 
came mntterings of threatened iiiviwioii, wliich comf)*illed • 
tlie Britisi. Indian (irovemment to look well to tlieir lines 
<»f frontier. Even in our own provinces, these rumoui*s of 
mighty movements in the countries of the iioi-th-\>;i^s>'4 
<lis(iuieted the native mind ; there was an Ain^sasy, rcstjess ^ 
feeling among all classes, Bcarcel,v ainbunting to actual 
disaifectioii, and perhaps best to be described as a state 
of ignoi-ant expectancy — a looking outwards in tlic belief 
of sonui coming change, the nature of which no one clearly 
undei^ood. Among our Mussulman subjects the feeling 
was gomewhat akin t(' that which laid unsettled their 
minds at the time w’hen the rmnoureu advent of Zema\m 
Shah made them hA)k for the speedy resioratiop of Malj(>- 
medan su])rema(’y in Hindustan. In therr eyes, indeed, 
tlic movement beyond the A^jlian frontier took the shape 
of a Maboniedaii Invasfon, anu At was Ixlievcd that count- 
less thousands of true belwei fAvere about to j>f)ifr them- 
selves o-ver the plains ot the Ihiiijab and Hindostaii, and 
to wrest all the counti-y between the. Indus aind the sea 
from the hands of the infidel usijq)ers. Mahomcdaii 

journals, at this time, teemed witli' tlic ,ut ter; \nccs of un- 
disguised sedition. There was a ^decline i.i the value of 
public securities ; and it Avent openly fieiri inoutli to 
mouth, in the streets and the bai.\iars, that the (kunpaiiy s 
Paj was nearly at an end. 

The* dangers wliich threatened the security (»f (uir 
Anglo-Indian Empire, in 1837-3(8, Averc seen tiirongh the 
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zu!tj:;iiifyin^ <if i^noniiicc, and ^rqp.Hy' exa;z^crated 

in tho 1 ^‘citiiL lint the a]»])eantuce of the l*C'i>.iii]i anny 
l)(‘fore Herat; t he jnvsciico of the Itussiau t»fliccrs in the 
l\T.sian eainj) ; and the iiitri^nes of tJie Bar.ikzyc Sirdars 
of Ai^rhanistan, were, at all evontB, sin stantial fiicts. !t 
wan little doubt e<l that Herat ^ould faP. ^Hiere seemed, 
indeed, no j»ossihility of e.sc4ij)C. The Jiaracter of Mahomed 
Shah was .'dl known; and it was not helieved that, having 
coiKi'iei’cd Herat, he «A'onld there stop short in his cai’ee]* 
of c<ni(inest. It had been lon^ officially repf»rt .d, by Mr. 
billis an«l otlaM's^ to the A np>‘lo- Indian (Governments that 
Mftivomed Shah encoiirajred veiy extensive ideas of Afghan 
eozi^nest^ and tliat tlie Unssiam officers about his Coni" 
wei'c eontimially exerting tht'mselves to foster the flame of 
bis ambition. It seemeil pi’obable, tber'foix*, that Herat, 
having rnll(.n into tlie bands of Mahomed Sbab, the Per- 
sian monarch wouM either jmsli on liis conquests to 
< andaliar and Cmibnl, oi*, Jiaiing ti-ansferrc'd the Jb^rateo 
]irincipalil y to the liands of the Candalvar Sirdars, and 
reiidc'red ftost Msiliomed sneb assistance in In's i\ars 
against tin* Sikhs as >\onld make liim, bi (‘fled, llie vassal 
of Persia, \no”1(1 (irect, in Afghanistan, a ]>latform of 
nbsir\;ition \shicb migbl s^rve as ^Jie liasis of fiitni*e 
nperalinns to be iiiKh'i*tak^‘'i, not ^>nl;’' by tlie Persians 
t heniseU’i'*, but also by t fie great nortb'-rn allic-s. 

P was plainly the ]M>lfey of'flie Pritisli Cov^'mmeiTrr 
tfi jm'serve the indejK'ndenc'* of Afglianistan, and to 
eemeiil a friendly alliance witli the ruler or rulers id' that 
<*onntry. l.^it it was liot Wit easy to dis(jern bow tJiis 
was to b(* eil( di'd. Onr Indian state.sinen lafd never 
(‘\hil>ited any very vitdent frieiidshi]) foi' tlie Barnkzye 
Sirdarv Lori^^ William ttP»entinek had refused to connect 
liimsidf in any way with the politiv,s of Afghanistan : but 
lie bad .sijlfcred Sluib Soojaii to raise, in iSib’b^U, an army 
<)f invasion under the shadow' of the British tl ig, and had 
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:I<nic every tlinig Imt opc'ily assist the enterprijie he was 
luidertalfljig for the '•ccovery of his lost dominions. Some 
nice ideas of legitimacy and usui*pation, sifggestod hy our 
(uvu^)(|<iti()u ill India, may laive closed the sytnjiatjiies of 
?tur 4iiJ,dodiidir ^ rulers against men who were simply tho 
de facto nil(^ of Afghanistan, and who laboured uixlcr 
the im]>utatit)ii of having rather acquired their dominions 
by right of conquest than jiossevsed them by right of birtl^ 
The ilritish-Indian (Joveriiment had not c(»nccrncd its'df 
h>r a tpiaAer (*f a century about the goveniment of the 
.Douranee Kr.ipirc ; but it now ap}>eaied that, liecauso 
>^emaim Shah had threatened to invade India, a.id i^hah 
Soojah had demonstrated his incapepily fnaiutaiu him- 
self in security oil the throne, aiufto ])reservp the integrity 
of liis dominions,* the English in India, when they thought 
(‘f estaldisliiiig a friendly and a permanent ])o\\er in the 
CO uiitiy beyond tlu? Indus, tiu’iied to (he Suddo/ye 1‘rin^es 
as th» tittest instruments for the furtlu'ranee of tlfCse* 
ends, hhx'ii in 1833-31 it was jdaii^ tliat* the success of 
Shah Soojali would have delighted oiu' Ind’an sla((‘snion. 
'riiough we declined to aid him in a ver\ *sul)sfantial 
iiiaiiner, our s^nnpathies wcoit with liiu’ ; and now again 
it was obvious tjiat .we had very little desire to <;on- 
rili.ite ila; fric'iaUhip of the ’'ariikzye Sirdars, who had 
I'liii.' ])eeii eag'\ for a i^osi r alliaiiee with tlie great 
Kuroneaii ])ower heyoml the watem oftlie Sutlej, hut wdio 
had always heeii condemned to have tlieir luivances coldly 
reeei\ed. 

rutbre Malioiiicd -Shall had advjiiicetl iqx^h Ileijit, the 
]{riti^ll ^Iiniater at the (‘ourt of Teheran, w’cll a<‘(|uainted 
with the amhitious Di'ojccts of the Persian 'inon.treh, had 
earnestly jiressed r])ou the attention of the Ibltish 
(ik.iveniiMOnt the eAjicdieiicy <»f stano eountca’.ict iiig niwve- 
nieiit*in ■' he country bet wa'(‘n Pyi'.aa a’”! Ihiid istan. And 
when it -s known t^) Mr. M‘\iill .lad la rd Auckhmd 
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had deKj)atclicd Bumes upon a'VLission to the 

Court of*D(«t Mahomed, he wrote, a long confidential 
letter to that officer, setting forth the advantages of 
Bubsitlising^fhc Airicer, and placing both Hcrftt and Can- 
dahar under his nile. The letter \Aaa da’ed Marcti 13th, 
1H37. “1 sincerely wish,” A\Tote Mr. I.l'^I^eill, if the 

Ameer Dost Maliomed Khan and y(Vu cone to a good 
iniderstandi-’g, tliat he were in j)osscssion of' both Cau- 
dal uir and Herat.” * 

And again, in the same communication, he wr>»te rnt>ro 
explicitly : “ Dost Mahomed Khan, with a little aid from 
us, could be ])iit in ])osses8ion of both Csmdjihar and 
T anx'ou.sly hojie that aid will not be withheld. 
A loan <if money would ]K>ssibly enable him to do this, 
juid would give us a great hold u])on bin.. He ought to 
be preeludod from receiving any other foieijxn represen- 
tative or agent of any kind at his (’ourt, and should agree 
to Iransfwit all buKuioss with foreign j>owers through the 
llritish agent. Unless something of this kind should be 
(lorn?, we shall iK'vcr he secnle ; ami until Dost Mahomed 
Khan t»r some other Afghan shall lum* got^ both Can- 
dahar and Herai. his hands, our ])ositioii here must 
<'<»ntiniie to be a false one.” t ^ 

\t this time, tile Envoy ya Persia, tlfiugh ]>rofoiindly 
<-onviiifed’ ;!..tt the CandalAr .Sirdars wu-e not to be 
trusted, and that the game they^wero ])laying wis one’ 
iujuriou.'s tn t’.ie interests of Croat Britain, seemed to 
rojmse eoufideuee in the good feeling of Do.st Mahomed, 
a]ul to believe tliat it would be easy to secure bis alliance. 
Of the intrigue., of the fonucr ho wrdto : “Kohuii Dil 
Khan is ])laying a double game, and trying to strengthen 
himself by the elliauce wCth Persia against both Caubui 

* Mr, M*Ndll to CUptain Barnes. MS. Records, 

t fd. ibid. 
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and Heral! has put himself iii communicatiou with } 
the Ru^^ian minister he^fe, who has sent by the return 
envoy, Tej Mahomed Khan, Baruk^e, a letter and pre- 
sent^. Thf letter will not find its way to the Khan,* for 
JL am lending U to Lord Palmerston ; but the presents 
hav^ been forWf^cd, ard it appears that Kohun Dil was 
the first to ppcn "Ac correspondence, and I think it not 
improbable that he had been advised to d<>- so by Aziz 
Mahomed Khan, the agent ‘formerly sent hitlie:r, who 
found iS^^e Court apparently devoted to Russia. I hope 
you wid be able to put a stop to the intercourse, which I 
liave only iKjen able to impede and interrupt for a tim V’ 

9 Such were the views and recommendations oj, Mi'S 
M‘Neill. Among the few offieem in' the Company’s ser- 
vice who at tlvit time had any knowledge of the politics 
of Central Asia, not one vras more conspicuous than 
Captain Claude Wade, who had held for some years 
the ^elicate and responsive office of Govemor-Cene^ral’s 
agent on tlie North-Western Frontier. It was natural thati 
in such a conjuncture, the opinioiA of so wcll-infonned 
and experienced, an officer sfiould have bec/i sought by 
the Supreme Govcnmient. Captain Wade, through whose 
office the Trans-li^liau corresix)ndcnce'' passed, now there- 
fore, on foi-wardHig fo gover^iment a C(Jt)y of Mr. McNeill’s 
letter, freely e^ressed lij^ O] imion against tb^!:.proposal to 
' (;ousoI^date tfie AfghiJii Empire under the rule uf the 
tJaubul Ameer. In my i)pinion,” he wrotft to Mr. Colvin, 
tlio i)rivate sccretaiy of the G^ovemor-Gencral, “ such an 
exj3eriinent on the^ part of our govei^meiij would be to 
play Rito the hkiuds of our rivals, jmd. to deprive our- 
selves, as it were by a felo-de-se^ of the 4 )owcrful means 
^hich we have in reserve of controlling Ae iJicsent I’ulers 

* * Count Simouicli’s letter was intercepted* and taj^en to McNeill by 
one ifteer Mahomed, whom McNeill subsequently placed at the disposal 
of Burnes. 
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of Afghanist^iii. THe attempt to reduce^ the country to 
the away* of one of them wou]<f be on arduous enterprise. 
The chief obstacle in the way of Do^ M^lionied would be 
in the opposition of those who ore inimical tot him and his 
family, and these include every other l^uranee tribe i«« 
the coimtry, to whom, therefore,* the kne^edge of such a 
design would render our name generally pdious — ^whilst 
the attempl itself would undoubtedly lead the ffoorkomans 
hnd i.tncr great bordering tribes to view with jealousy Lhc 
powers of a chief whose interests they Avould f >on have 
the sagacity to discover wo hsid adopted for the ptirpcse of 
<fimng/>ur own interests at their expense.” 

^ “Our poliey,” continued (Captain Wade, “ought not 
to bo to destroy, biit ti» use our cndonvoiirs to pi-f'serve 
and strengthch the different governments of Afghanistan 
OB they at present stand ; to promote among themselves 
a Bocitil compact, and to conduce, by our influence, to the 
establishment of that peaw ;f^’it^l their neighbours, which 
we are now endeavouring to produce between them and 
the Sikhs on one i^do, aiuV the Siklis and Sindhians on 
tlic other. , Whilst distributed into j»everal states, the • 
Afghans aie, in my oi>inion, more likolj^’ to subserve the 
views and interests of the British (io> eminent than if we 
attempted to imjKiso on they the yoke ^ f a ruler to whose 
iiuthorityitikoy can never tip expected t<j* yield a passive 
obedience. Though uudoimtedlj weak, tney would oolr 
lectively lie ffilly adequatt' to the defence of tlK‘ir country, 
when they have derived the lulvantagcs of a more decided 
intercourse Tjfith Qur p^ivenmient than at jiresent exists. 

. . . Supposing that^ we i^ere to %i.id I)o.st Mahomed 

to overthrow «iii the first place his brother at Caudaliar, 
and then his §uddoaye rival at HenU, wliat would be the 
oousequoiicc t As the system, of which it is intended 
to be a poft, would not go to gratify the longing wisii 
of Mahomed Shall for the annexation of llenit to his 
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dominions^^ilc first results would 1 >g, tbat*tlic Shuh-zodnL^ 
Komrftn would apply to Persia^ and offer, on tlio condition 
of her assistance to save him from the fate which impended 
over his Read, to submit tty all the demands o^ that general, 
w^idi Kamrr / has hitherto so resolutely and successfully 
reSsted, aftd%etween ^is fears and the attempts of Dost 
Mahomed Khan %o take it (Herat), which is regarded by 
oveiy oillB who has studied^ its situation the key ^ to 
^Afghanistan, would inevitably fall j)rostrate Before ^he 
uirms ^f Persia, by the effect of the very measures which 
w^e had degigned for her security from^Persian thraldom.”* 
The expediency of maintaining ^the integrity of Hferat 
-was lutt at this time more palpable •tlian the iiijusfSe 
■o^ destroying it. But it haidljf seems to have entered 
into the consideration of mu* Indian sthtesmen, that to 
transfer Herat, or any other unofibnding principality from 
the hands of one nilcr to those of another, was to per- 
petrate an act of political tyranny not to be justified by 
any reference to the advantJiges resulting from such a 
course. We had not, that *timo, tlie shadow of a 
pretext for bitjaking doAvn the independence of Hemt. 
Kamran, indeed, was at this time aboat to^jday the vciy 
game that temfed most to the advancement of ^British 
interests. he foimcd an alliance with Persia, having 

for its end recoveiy of his father’s doniaiffins — liad he 
• advanced, with a cofifcdci4te Peraian army, upoivCaubul^ 
and (.’andaliar, iuid cofiscnted to abandon Herat as the 
jii’ice (»f Kujjur iissistance —j^me pretext might have been 
found in these aggressive mcaliiresJ’or the confiscation of 
the principalitjP. But Hemty as now sibout to erect itself 
into a barriei; against Kusso-Persian invasion, and to fight 
single-handed tl|jS first greati battle qf resistance at the 
gates of Afghanisffin. 

• • 

* Captain Wade to J. M. Cphin, Eeq,^ June 27, 1837. MS, 
Recorde. 
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Mr. M^^Neill's project for tbe consolidaAion of the 
A%han Empire found little favour ^ the eyeEj^'Of our 
Indian BtateamcAi ; but there were many who thought 
that, without any acta of spoliation am^oppi^ssiop, *>the 
de facto rulers of Afghanistan might b^so encouraged 
and conciliated by small Offers of assistance, as to secure 
their friendly co-oi)eration in the great work of resisting 
i^ivasion froA the westward. But when Captain Bumes 
w'OH despatched to Caubul, his })owerB were so limited, 
tliat, although he was profuse in his expressions ‘of sym- 
pathy, he had not the authority to offer , substantial 
as^ifttaiico ; and wlien, ho ventured to exceed the instruc- 
tions ^of govcfnificiij, he was severely censured for his 
unauthorised prctcecdiiigs. 

His mission failed. What wonder? It could by no 
possibility have succeeded. If utter failure had been tlie 
groat end sought to be accomidished, the whole business 
(^ould not have been more o.imiingly devised. Bumes 
asked everything ; ai^d promised nothing. He was tied 
hand and foot. Ho had no powef to treat with Dost 
Maliomed. 'All that he could do wai to dp™and on 
one hand and refuse on the other. He talked about tho 
friendship the Britisli Government. Dost Mahomed 
asked for some proof of it ; ^nd no proof ^\^as forthcoming. 
The woiufeV*ts, not tluit. the Aiueer at ij^^t listened to 
tho o\^erturos of otlicrs, l>iit that ne did not seekuothei’ 

, assistance befiu'e. 

No better jjroof of his» earnest desire to cement an 
alliance with the Btitish Government need be sougjit for 
tliau that iinolvAi in thccfiict of his extreme reluctiuice 
to abandon all*ho|XJ i»f assistance from the British, and 
to tin'll liis eyes in another directiouH» It was not until 
he was driven to desj»air by resolute refusals from thou 
quarter whonee he h)oked for aid, that he accepted the 
offers si.» freely made to him by other States, and set tho 
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seal uj|on ms 0 ¥m destfuction. “ Our goverament,” sakH 

Bumes; “wo\jId A nothing; but the ^ Secretary of the 
Russian liCgation came wjth the most direct offers of 
assistance and .money, and as I had no po^r to> counter- 
actMiim b^ ai^ilar o^er, an4 got wigged for talking of it 
at a time when its^ould have been merely a dead letter to 
say Afghmustan was under our protection, I was obliged 
•of course to give in.”* What be^cr result ljord«^ckjj|id 
could>bave anticipated, it is hard to say. If the fcAlure 
oi the Mission astonished him, ho must have been the 
most sangdine of men. * ^ 

I am unable to perpeive that th(Src "^as^ anything 
sopable or unfriendly in the conduct of Dost Mahomed at 
this time. T^iat, from the very first, he was disappointed, 
there is no doubt. He had formed exaggerated ideas of 
the generosity and munificence of the British Government 
in the East, and, doubtless, expected great things •from 
the contemplated alliance. The Mission had sdhrctly 
been a d.ay in Caubul, when tho» feelings of the Ameer 
were shocked,, the* exuberSneo of his* hopes somewhat 
straitenefi, and his dignity greatly offepcledl^ by the ^altiy 
character of thefpresents of which Dlimes was the bearer. 
No one ignorant ^)f the childish oagemess witlf which 
Oriental Princes examiye tlfl ceremouid gif^presented to 
them by fd^ign pcjjbentaltts, and tlio importance which 
they attach to the val^e of these }>resoiits, as indications ' 
of a greater or less degree of friendshij) and respect on tbt' 
pa^ of the dono^ can a^^redlatc the mortification of Dost 
MaRomed on discovering that the Bijtish Government, 
of whose immense resources *and boundless liberality ho 
had BO exalted asnotion, had^sent him nothing but a few 
^ trumpery toys, •ljunies had been directed to “procure 
from Bombay such articles as would be* required to be 
% • 

* Private Correeptmdence of^ir A, Burnes. 
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j^iven in pVoscnt^ to flic different chiefk” And it liad 
been cliartictcri;stiffal]y jwlded: They ought ^lot to'be of a 
costly nature, l»uf should l>e chosen particulariy witlva 
view to dvbibit the sujKjriority of British lAanufactu/ers.” 
Aoeorrlingly the envoy had provided. himseV'^with a pi^ol 
and a*tel(!scope for Dost Mahomed, and arfew t];iflc8 for the 
iny^uates of tin; iSenana — ^such as pins, needles, and play- 
*The costlinessr of the presents lavished upon** 
Shah Soojah, when the Mission under MountStiiart 
Elphinstonc had entered Afghanistan, was still a trallitiGii 
threughunt the country. The Arncer was disappointed. 
Hu tlioMght thid the higtcardlincss of the British Govern- 
ment, in this iiishinoc j>oi*tcndcd no good. Nor was ,ho 
mistaken. He s<'ion found that the intentiou to give little 
was manifest in all the proceedings of the Mission. 

It has been said tliat the Ameer iisked more than 
could^reasonably l)i‘ granted ; thfit he had no right to look 
for tlie restoration of l^eshawur, Jis that tract of countiy, 
since the disineinbi*rn/ent of^<,he Dourance Empire, had 
fallen to the hijliare <if Sultan Mahomed, dt is very true 
that llio coirntrv chad once been govenied by Sultan 
Maliomcd, Now to have re-established him at Peshawur 
would Iiave beeil to have jiaved the way fifi' the march of 
Runjeet SiLgh's army to 6aub>jL So ^lought Dost 
Mahomed. It wa^ better to Submit, quietly^to the uiias- , 
sisted enmity of*! he Maharajah, than to have an insidious 
enemy on the frontier, by whose agency Rimjcct Singh 
might have aem^mplvihed' that which h^ could not have 
acliicvod alone. W A\a.s thc^ treachery of Sultan Maho*med 
that had lost Poshawur to the Afghans. It was the 
jicrsonal energy, tjie martial progress, dt Dost Mahomed ’ 
that- liad secured the sujyremacy of • tlie Barukiyes in 

* Sec Harlftn's Account of t)ic reception of these presents. I see no 

roMOn to questiuQ its yerucity. 
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Afghanistan ;*and as Sultan Maliomed Khan waited tho , 
ability, ob the houelty, to hold his own at Posliawur, it 
was but naturdl*and fitting that the chief of the Baruk- 
^es should endeavour to ent*er into arrangements Ji^etter 
calcuh;Lted to p%scrve the integrity of the A%han frontier. 
He desired, in tfie first instance* the absolute possesion 
of Peshawur ^(n his own account. He subsequently cou^ 
sented to hold it, conjointly with Sultan Mahoiped, ig^f 
vassalag<j to Runjeet Singh. II a^ the British Goveivi- 
luci^ endeavoured to effect an amicable arrangement 
l)ctween the Ameer and the Msdiarajah •there is no room 
to doubt tluit Dost Mahomed would have rejected al^ 
overtures from the westward, and proved*toVis a finu^aiid * 
fiiithfiil ally. But, instead of tlifs, we offerqji him nothing 
but our sympathy ; and Dost Mahomed, with all respect 
fin' tlic British Government, looked for something more 
subi^taiitial than mere meanii^less words. ^ 

Thai his conduct througlfbul the long negotiations with, 
Bunies was characterised by an entire singleness of ]mr- 
]>ose and straightforwiardness f)f svetion is not to be main- 
tained ; bu^ it may witli truth be said that it evinced 
somewhat less thaii^tho ordinaiy^ amoiiaf of Afghan dupli- 
cit}' and deceit. ^ Siuglencs.s and strajghtforwai'dness do 
not flourish in tfic near neigldi<nirhood either of Eastcni 
or Western dij^macy ;^aSd ij2rha]>s it is not wise, on our 
own acfoiuit, to look too closely into these matters. * The 
w^ondcr is, not that the Aincer w{i.s an deccTtful, so tortu- * 
ous, so an'ogant, mid so exacting, but that he was so 
sincerof so straightforward, so patient,* aud*so moderate. 
He might h.ave possessed all rthese qualities in much 
scantier measure, apd yet have been a very re5>i)ectablo 
Afghan chief. • • • 

^ It wa.s, lu)w(wer, Secreed that Dost Maliomed was a 
lu'rtile cliiof,, and the policy jjf tho British Government 
soon made him one. Had Buriies been left to obey tho 
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dictates of his own reason and tij use the lifftt of his own 
experience, he would have conciliated botli the <*’andahar 
Sirdars and the Caubul Aint^cr, and raiserf up, an effective 
bulwaijk in Afghanistan against Persian invasiou anr\ 
Russian intrigue. We refused to, detach ^)hun Dil Kbau 
fronj the Persian jdliance, find we deliberately drove Dost 
Ijjlahomcd Khan into it. In fact, our policy! af this time, * 
Jeems tp hav\j been directed to the creation of those very 
diiticiAticB to encounter which the Rritish Oovpnimcnt 
launched into the Afghan war. n 

Unfortunately, 'at this time, Lord Aucklafid was sepa- 
^ted from his Council. He wm on his way to that ^ 
^pleasKnt hill liuutHriupi, at Simlah, whore our CJovenioi-s- 
Goiicral, surroijndod by inesponsiblc advisers, settle the 
destinies of empires without the ai<i of their legitimate 
fellow-counsellors, and which has been the cradle of more 
political insjinity than any place witliin the limits., of 
Uindostan. Just as Mahomed Shah was beginnmg to 
ojien his battorres uji ui ITeijat, and Captain lJurnes was 
entering Caubul, Lord Auckland, taking^ with him throe 
civilians, all/ncu of aliilify and repute — Mr. WRliam Mac- 
iiaghten, Mr, Ilenvy Tonous, aud NV*. .lohu Colvin — 
turned his back ihhjii Calcutta. • i.. 

Mr. Ma^ightcii was at^'this time cfiicf secretary to 
( lovernmont. Ho liad ongiv.ally entered ^ilic sciTicc of 
the Eiist Imlia (‘(»iiipaiiy iH tbc year 180J), as a callot of 
i/javaliy on the Madras o^tal>Iishmcnt ; and whilst yet a 
boy acipiirod considerable iVpntation by the extent of liis 
acijuiroments ?is an Oriontal linguist! ^ Tnmsfen'td in 
1S14 to the Ik'ugal ci\ il •service, he lauded at Calcutta 
JUS the bciU'cr of the highest tostimoniais fKun the govern-, 
ment under which he had served ; ojid soon justified by 
his <listinguisluHl schoku'ship in the college of FortWiHiam 
the praises and recommcndatiims of the aiwthoritios <.»f 
Madras. It wiis publicly said of the young civiliiin by 
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Lord Hastings, that ‘^tlicro was not a language taught, 
in the college in w^ich he had not earned the highest 
distinction!! which the Goveniment or tfie College could 
^besfow.” On leaving college he was appointed an 
assistant in t^c office^ of thc^ Eegister of the Sudder 
Dewany Adawlut, ^r High Court of Appeal ; and in J1818 
be quitted^ Cklcutta to enter ujioii the practical duties \of 
the magistracy, but after a fow years was recalled to tbp 
Presidency and to his old office, and in a little while wa^ at 
th^head of the department in which he had coninienccd 
his cai*eer. ■During a period of eight 'years and a half, 
Mr. Macnaghten continued to occupy the rcspoisible post, 
of Register of the Sudder Dewuny Adawluf., and was only 
removed thence to accompany Lord William Bentinck, 
in the capacity of secretary, on the tonr which that 
benevolent statesman was about to commence, at the 
close of 1830, through the Upper and Western Proviiices 
of Iiidia. The objects of this journey were connected 
entirely with measures of ^nternaUrcfoiin ; hut having 
apjwoachcd the territories <*f Itunjeet Singh, th(‘ Govoriior- 
Genural met the old Sikh eliief at Roopdr, and there 
Macniighten, whothad uj) 1o this time* been almost wholly 
associated with taftairs of domestic a<bnini.stration, gradu^ 
ated in foreign *])olitics, ainWiegJin to fathom JJic secrets 
of the Lalio"<i? Durbaij;. Rejturniiig early in 1833 to (^al- 
cutia,*with his expcneuce greatly enlarged and his judg- 
ment matured by the oppoi tunitiej afforded him on hi?*- 
jounicy, as well as by hi§ intir^af-e relationship with so 
enlightened and, liberal a statesniah as*' Lord William 
j Bentinck, Macnaghten now took charge* of the Secret and 
Political Department of the Government Secretariat, and 
remained in thai office during the iiftciregnum of Sir 
*<Jharles Metcalfe, and the first year of Lprd Auckland’s 
administra^ou, until surctooned by the latter to accom- 
j)auy him on his torn* to the Noitli- Western lYovinccs. 
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Such, liiciefly tiarr:ited, were tiie antecedeflts of Mac- 
iiaghtcifH official life. Tliat he was^ono of the eeblcst 
and moHt tiHsiduouK of the many able and aasic^uouB civil 
KcrvantK^ of Hie East India (-ompany all men were ready 
to admit. With a profound knowledge ofj Oriental ian- 
guagos and Oriental customs, he comljjined an extensive 
Ji^iaintance with all the practical details of |joyemment, 
aJd was icareSy more distinguished .‘is an erudite scholar 
t.naii as an expert secretary. In his colleague and assis- 
lant, Mr. Heniy Torrens, there were some points ofd’osqpi- 
blajjcc to Macnaglften ; for the younger offioer was also 
a4 accom|ffished lingirist and a ready wTiter, but he was 
(ristiugiiishcd by a in<*re mercunal ternperamont and moro 
varied attainmoiits. IVrh'aps there was not in all the 
jirosidencies of India a man — certainly not so young a 
man — witli the lustre of so many accjoinplishmcnts ujioii 
him.* The facility \vj til wlneh he luujuircd every kind, of 
information was searcely more 'remarkable than the tena- 
city with wliieh tie rurfainod ^t Witli the languages of 
tlie East and the* West he w;ts equally familiar. He had 
read books of all kinds and in all tongues, amk the aiiy 
gnicc with which lic^ could throw off a French canzonet 
w'lis something as |:erfect its kind as~thej;nilitaiy genius 
with Avliich Jie could sketch the jjlaii^of a campaign, 
m* the olficii^T pomp with wliiqli lic^could R/iate a state 
]»a])Or. Ills gaiety and vi\aeity made him a Avelhome 
■widition to the < Ioven-u>rdJeiier.il'8 vice-regal court; and 
]iorhaps not the h'.ist of Igs vocopmieiidations as a travel- 
ling corn panic uiV.i.s fliut h(' could am use* the ladies of Lord 
Auckland’s familv with .t-* much felicity as he could assist 
the labours of that iiohlemaii himself. ^ • 

Mr. John ('olviVi w.is tht* private smetary of the Co- 
vemor-Cleneral„ ami his ciuiffdential adviser. Of all the 
men about Ltn’d AuckLuid.,lie^\vas believoil to exercise 
the most direct iiitiuence over that statesman’s mind. 
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Less vci*satile “Ilian Toitc'is, and less gifted wj,tli the 
lighter acccwnj^lishmcnis of literature and art, he possessed 
a stronger wilj anti a more powerful understanding. He 
a man of much decision and resolution of eharactor ; 
not troubled witl,^ doubts and misgivings ; and sometimes, 
perhajis, hastj in ^ his j moments.* But there was sonic - 
'filing noble add generous in his ambition. He never, 
foi^ot either the claims of liis aountry or theJ' reputation * 
of his chief. And if he were vain, Ins vanity was of*th^ 
higliej, but not the loss dangerous class, wdiich seeks 
rather to mouid the measures and establish the fanu; of 
<dAicrs than to acquire (listinction fur self. » 

' Such were the men wlio accompanied *Ia>Vd Auckk'tud ’ 
to the’lTppcr Provinces of India. * Al>out him also clus- 
tered the common smaller staff of military auhs-de-carnp; 
•and not very far in the back-ground were the two sisters, 
of hij; lordship — ladies of remarkable intelligence ai^d 
varied a'ccomplishmcnts, who 'are supposed to have exor- , 
eised an influence not wholly confinofi jfo the social amcni- 
•ties of the vice-regal 'canip. •Loi’d Auckkind was not 
vvtiuting in j^idgment or sagacity, and his integrity ^of 
j)urj)osc Is und(»ubtC;| ; but he lacked decision of character; 
he too often mistrpsled his own fqiiiiion^s, and yieldcd^his 
iisseut to those (*f iVi-ospousiblc »lvisoi’s less single -iniiuied 
and sagiicioiLs tluih himself. ' The men by whom he was sur- 
roiindecPwerc among tin? ablest and most accomjdishe'd in 
thoqountr)'; but it was for Ihc most p;’i*t a dangerous kind 
of cleverness that they |)osscsscrl ^ there was too much 
presumption in it. *l^hesc secretaries, l;sj)eckilly the two 
Younger ones, were too ardent amJ inqiulsive — they wore 
too bold and ambitious a nature to be regarded as any- 
'thing better than perilous and deflisive guides. But I.<ord 
Auckland entrustoil himself | to their guidance l*erhaps, 
he scarcelj^ kuew’ to what cllen^t he was swayed by their 
counsels ; but it is my deliberate conviction, that if ho 
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had not quitted (Calcutta, or if he had f)Cf:n surrounded 
by older and more experienced advisers, he Ti;uuld have 
followed a line of policy more in accordance with his ow’ii 
fcelinjrs anrl (^pinions, and lc?is destructive to the interests 
of the empire. 

But, HO Hurrounded, Lord AucKland jo‘iim‘cycd hv easy 
towards the cool rnomilain* ranges of the Himalayah ; «- 
•and as he Udvanced, there caTne to the vice-regal camp 
^tidings, from time to time, of the progress or no-j)rogress 
of Mahomed Shah’s army before Herat, and of Bumes’s 
<liplomatic movements at the Tourt of the (’aubul Ameer, 
’fhcrc was much in jdl this to peqdex Loni Auckland. 
He was in all’ sfriccnty a man of peace. They who bcs. 
knew his character and that of his chief secretary," pre- 
dicted that if war could, in any way, he avoided, there 
would bo no war. But from all tpiarters ciune disturbing 
hipts and dangonuis prom])tingh : and Lord Auckland thus 
.uRsiiled, liad not resolution cRtaigh to be tnie to Lis own 
moderate and- cautious chara« tor.t Mr. McNeill ha<l 
despatched Major I’odd fr »ni Herat to the camj> of the 
<ioycnior-( A'lieral ; and had urgently solicited Lord Auck- 
land to adopt vigorous mcuMires for the intimidation of 

* Lord William Bentiuck is .sa’ul to have exc^imeJ, “VTliat! Lord 
Auckland *vu(l Ma,CDaj;btou gone In war ! The ver^ last men in the 
woihl I sh(>uld have HUht>€ete(l of Mnhli'lly ’’’* 

t Iw the i>rece<ling year he had written to Sir Cljarles Metcai/e, 

^ “You are quite •right in believing that I have not a thought of inter- 
ference ln'tween the Afghans aad the Sikhs. I should not be soiTy to 
sec strong, iiideix'ndont, and coiiinK'r<,ial powers establishoil in Afghan- 
istan ; but short of rersian or Ku!^l^;un occu|iatYm, their present state 
i.s as unsatisffu^tory as ]iossibie, with national, family, and religious 
feuds HU inveterate as almost to make one party ready to join any 
invader against anithcr. It k) out of the question that wc can ever * 
gain ilirect power or iniuence amougst them.*’ — of Lord Metcalf \ 
vol. ii. p. 307-1 B was upon the I'oijs of this assumption that ^'c sub- 
sequently reared the delusive p'oje( . of re-establishing “ the integrity 
of the Douianee Empire.” 
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Persia aiij^ the defence of^ Herat, which, it was* alleged, 
could not «nuch jonger resist the efforts of tho investing 
force.^ Nothing short of the march of a British army 
4^pon Herat was thought by some sufficient to stain the 
tide oi RussOjPaijian inv^ion. ,The British Government, 
seeing everywhere signs of the restless aggressive spirit -df 

* Russia, and ,tlie evident tendency of all her movementc 
towards the East, had wTittbn jjtrong letters to thft 
Governor-General, urging him to adopt vigorous measures 
of df*fenee. His own immediate advisers were at hand to 
second the suggestions botliof Mr. McNeill and the British 
Minister ; and so Lord Auckland, thougl\ he hesii'ated tor» 
undertake a grand military expedition across the Indus, 
w'as persuaded to enter upon defensive measures of a 
dubious character, affecting the whole question of the 
sovereignty of the Douranee Empire. 

The open, acknowledged danger, to he mot hy vigorous 
measures on tho i)arr of our Anglo-Indian statesmen, was 
the attempt of Mahomed ShsiJji to destroy flie integi’ity of 

• Herat, and his asserted elainis to tho sovereignty of 
Ghuziiee aiili Oaud:diar. It is fruo tiia.t hy^tlie iiiidh 
article of the treaty with Persia, JCngland w'as esj)cci:illy 
h(»uiid iK)t to interfere in any (ji'.irreL helsween the Afghans 
and the Persians; hut our ,statesinoii both in the .East and 
the West, saw' a'l'^Sady me uls of escape from these conditions 
in the ’circuinstanccs of Uie a.s.sault on Mr. M‘Nciirs 
courier, which, however conteinptihlc''in themselves, were 
sufficient to bring about Oj teifipi»rary rupture bctw'eeii 
Persia, and Great Britain. Lord AncklauiJ slow to 
''iieourage an idea of the expediency of sucl^ direct inter- 
/erence iis would* be involved in.^tlio passage of a Ikitish 
i{y^niy across tlio great, boundary line of the Indus. But 
he saw tJie necessity of so- establishing our influence in 
Afghauistan iw to erect a ^ r-nie barrier agaiiLst invasion 
from the we-itward; and now tliat he had abandoned all 
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<lr‘nirc proj>itiate Dost Mthomcd ancf the Bariikzyo 
jiiid hud begun to think of <SiiTying out his objects 
through other agency, it was c/iily natunil that he should 
liuAc tunx‘d his thoughts, in the first instance, to the 
Suddo'/yo pensioner <»f !iO<»dhianah, who had made "oinaiiy 
iM»siiccessfiil efforts to reseat himself upon the throne of 
dhe Doiiruneu Empire, , *' * 

Sfirh Sobjah had lived so IciUg nprai the bounty of the 
Mnlislj (jJovonin lent, that it was only reasonable to believe 
that we should find in him a fast friend and a faithful 
iilly. Ihit wher\ in the im»ijth t)f May, 1888, Lord Auck- 
kind, then at Simlah, wrote an elabonitc minute, setting 
forlh his opinions vegarding the ineasiircs best calculated 
to s()cnrc the integrity of the westeni frontier of Afghan- 
istiin, and suggesting the restt»ration of the exiled 
Snddozye Prince, it was evident that he had in)t, at that 
h'jiK*, gntspod the grand, but peril<»us idea, (‘f sending a 
llVitisli army into the fastnhsscs of Afghanistan 'to break 
the dynasty rf the Rariikzyes, to set u]i a inonareb 
<*(■ our own, and so to roll ‘back forever the tide of western 
iriviision. He meditated nothing more at tliis time than 
the eneourageiniMt of an expedition, to be undertaken by 
h^luib SiKfjali and Hunjeet Singli, the British (iovemmont 
su|)]>lyn:^g money, appoinUiig an aeered it ed agent toaccom- 
jwuiy the Shah’s eanip, aiK^furnijsluiii: a Urtain number »>f 
Pntisli tifhci'rs t(» direct the rn<»veiiients of tlft Shah's 
Jirijiy.'’ It iip[)earVd to him that there were but three 

* “Of jiIanB. 'if tlfis nalur»% tluit <if f:raiit:ii}; our aid iir (.’“unteimnce 
in . oiii'ut uitli K Mijtrt Siuj'h, 1<* enable 8IuilfScojah-«'ol-MooIk to re- 
e4:iblish Ills in the Ka'^tern tli\i.'=koi\ t-f Afj^haiiistan, und 

en;;aJeuionis which shall oonciliale tht feelings oY the Sikh ruler, art 
I'liul th(' reHntnHl^'inoiiaroh to the supj»orl <*7 our interests, appears t- 
ine tu be deruledly the luost desnv'ng of attention. Shah Soojah-Jul- 
Moi-lk and Mah.irajah lluiijeet Sin,*k would probably net leaiiily upon 
such a plan, it being hiuiilar ti/tliat in whicli they weie before en- 
gaged, but which failei^l principally from the want of j)ecuiiiary aid, and 
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courses opeji^to him; “the* first to confine onr defoii- 

sivc ineiisnrcs to the fine of the Indus, ami to leave 
Afghanistan toi its fate ; the second, to •*cittcin})t to save 
Afj^hauistjfn, by granting 4;ucconr to the existing cliiof- 
' ships *of Caubul and Candaliar ; the thiiul, to permit or to 
encotirage 4h(f advance* of Himjeet Singh’s armies upon 
Caubul, iiiK^Jr counsel and restriction, and as sub^lCKaiy 
to his advance to organise an. expedition hg^uded by Shall 
Soojidi, such as I have alM»ve explained.” “Tjfe 
coui'se,” jirgued Lord Auckland,' ‘would be absolute defeat, 
and would leave Ji free opening to T^issian and Persian 
intrigue upon our frontiers. The* sectuid would j)c oniy^to 
. give power to those who foci greater anhin^ity againiit fSiS 
Sikhs, than they do against the Persians, .iiul who W'ould 
]»robably use against the fomuT the niban.> placed at 
their disposal ; and the thinl eonrse, which in the cveiit 
of the successful resistance of Herat, would aj)})ear to be. 
m<)!it, expedient, would, if^thc state were to fall int<i*tbo 
hands of the Persians, liaveyet more to recommend it, and 
1 cannot hesitate to say, tluA^thc inSination of my opinion 
is, for tlie reasons which will be gathered fnim this j)aper, 
veiy strongly in favour of it.”’^ • • 

All this is sufifticntly ni* •derail*, jf it is iidI sufliciently 

• • ^ 

the absence of active KaiiAioa rui'l In su« h*an eiiUjrjiri.'te 

^which d>oth from past (^x^irienri# ami from the cirfuiii.^itaiioi! that it 
would l)e utidortakcn in rtsis^nce of an altcnipl 40 e.^tablish »%c€(xh ' 
suprem.'icy iu the country, would, we belio'Ws, have many partisans ilF 
Afghanistan) Runjeet Singh woujd asBis^ by the employment of a ])oj'- 
tion oh his troops, ami we by some contri billion Jb money, and the 
presence of an accredited agent of tbi^ govern mcift, and of a suflicient 
• number of ofticers for the directi'jn of the Shah’s army.” — [M/nate of 
Lo7'd AucIilayifVSf^Simlmhj May 12, 1^8- MS. Jicconh.'] A purtiou 
of this minute i.s givci^iy the publisHed correspouTtence. The passage 
i^uoted, and indeed, all the lal|er and more ]»ractlc.'ij portion of it, is 
omit^. 1 

* MiniUeoJ Lord Aucktand\j'nptib/(.dicd jx^rtion: MS. Hecords. 
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just. The whole questiou m argued sifii{>ly as one of 
expediency. It appeared to iford Auckland to most 
expedient to construct an alliance between Runjec^. Singh 
and Shah Soojah for the reeoverj' of the lort domnions 
of the*' latter. England was to remain in the back-ground 
jingling the money-bag.® At ^this timS, %t had been 
arranged that Mocnaghten should proceed, with little 
•delay, to the Court of Lahore. It had been intended, iu 
the first instance, that the mission should be merely a 
complimentary one. But as events began to thicken in 
the north-west, it appeared impossible to confine to such 
iiiiTTow limits the communicatioiLS which he was instructed 
"fo riHike to live Maharajah. He was now enjoined to sound 
Tlunjeet Singli on tlie subject of the proposed confederate 
exjKidition against the Barukzye Sirdars of Afghanistan. 
These instructions were written three days after the minute 
of the 12tli of May. Tt sooins that in this brief intcn^al 
soqic idea of tlu; cmploynionUof British troops in support 
of the Suddoryc prince had dawned upon the undei- 
standing of the ( iovmior-Q^ieral. It is certain, at Icfist, 
that thcloMtT written by Mr. Torrens ^eaks of a demon- 
stration to' lu*, made “by a division of the British army 
occupying StiikaqKX)r.” * This was a step in advance. 
The groat project to wliicli Lord Auckland subsequently 
lent lnm^^elf was only then beginning W take shajte iu 
his liiind. ^ ^ 

^ * It is while \ k > quote .soim* pasiKiges froiu this Jetler of 

instruotioTi'? , ‘'iily ii graiulilqf^utut j)a8s:igo setting forth generally the 
IKMjifie views ol Lord Auikland, and the powv'r of the Brillsb Govern- 
ment having been ihserteil in tjie Blue Bt)ok. ‘ You can then, as you 
observe the di.s|M>itioii of the Maharajah, listen to all he has to say. 
or, iu the event of his show ing no di.spoHitua to commence the com 
ferenre, you can state to him Uie views of y^ur own government — that 
two coureos ot yTitceeding had oceurijpi to his lordshi|}— the one that 
the treaty f 'rmerly e\eouted botwe n his Highness and 8hah Soojah 
should be recogui.scd by the Pfrit.,,h Government — that whilot the 
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The (Tossed the Sutlej, nnd on the 31 at of 

Mhv v/erc presented to iluiijcot fcjiiigh afc Adcwui-niiggur. 
In a iimngo-^rovc — each under the sh^idow of its own 
tree-^the ,Sikh ruler had j[)rdered a number of niud-lmts 
, to f>o*erccted for the accommodation of Matnaghten and 
Ins tfoinpanio^s. Snn^l and ^comfortless as w ere tli(‘so 
abodes, the offtcei^ of the Mission joyfully rcs(U*l^j^ to 
them for .^belter from the intolerable summer-sun and the 
burning winds, which had StoreJ^ed then/ in tinyi* own 
tents. Even now something horrible in the retros^rcct 
to , the* survivor’s of the Mission is the fiery heat of that 
June weatliw. * ^ 

In tire midst of mu^h ixunp and ^pJe^idour, j^irrouftilbd 
In* his courtiers, the Maharajalr. feccivt*! the Englisli 
gcntlemeu* with befitting cordiality ami resjrcct. As 

SikliR .*idMvuc(*<l ciuitiously oil (’aiiliul, accouipaiiied 1 )y British juronts, 
a (loTuonstratit'ii should be iiwitle by a UiviAioii of llu* Jhitisli ^inny 
occlIfi>35ing Shikarpoor with Shuh^oojah in thru o(>m]>any, to Mlnyn tlio 
llritiBh (lovcniinont would adiaiici* inoiiey to ewablo him to h“\y troops 
and purohavo anus, and to whuio^’ilso tht‘%ervicA) ol lhiO‘‘li ollj<v»*a 
should hf lorit, that the jjaine oppofluiiity should lak'u of m curing 
to the Mjilia^iajah wflat it had biru rust(Jinary f"i liiifi rocriv^- Irom 
the Scin<llnauR, and lhat with legard to S}ukayjft*r, llu Mii'i'Uiiu'ntary 
article in the tieaty now proposeil ^(Qd which with a Mjj»ylcnicn- 

taiy artichi relating to Ticrat is annexed to lliiu dt'-iMli'li t-lu.idd l>o 
sul)Blitut<‘d for Article IV. ihtlic^riiKr treaty— tlial ilif of 
his Highness ajpiJeing to this com’eiitioii, the (jovcinor-fjloncj.d Wftuld 
’rte I'reitirod to ratify it, Tmlesa arciiiuslanccs should Inlci lucdial. ly 
Inoc occurred to induce lii.s ISord.ship to al^r liis v^t ws as lo its c\p«j^ 
dic'iu'N, and that in the evriit of tlie coroention I cing latified by Ids 
Jiordshi]), Uic descent on iSbikarj»oi, lor Ifeiupoyiiy occupation, should he 
directed as soon a.s ^uc preparations could be ma^e, and the season 

* Ca]itaiu Osborne, I^rd Auckland’s nejihew and military secretary 
' Captain (leorge Maegr^or, of the artJtlery, one iJf his aides-de-cauip, 
#Lose name lias since beftime 
able incidents of the Alghau 
Alacnaghten. * 

VOL. i. 


iciated w'itb some of the most honour- 
' ; and Dr. Dmmm&nd, aeoompauied 
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3\Iaci)aghtcn entci-ed the halJ, the af^ed Prince /.'•ose from 

• c 

will jjermit. If IjIb Highness also approved '"of tlu« convention, and 
agreed that the operations of the allii^ should be coiidnctcd in concert 
with each other^ by ineaiiR of British agents in the camp of eoch^the 
Qovernor-VIcnoral would be prcpareil to enter into a general defensive 4 
alliance with his Hiahness againf||i the attjfks of all 'nemies frovi the 
west'-^j-d, 

“ You will, at the same time, proixnmd tiie only other course of 
ptoccodingH which in the opinion of the Governor-General, the case 
admits 9 f, which is ti nlloW the Mabaiajoh to take his own course 
against Dost Mahomed Khun without any reference to us. Should his 
Highness show a decided iiiefcrence for this eoui-se, you are atthor^sed 
to tell him at once, that he is at liht-rly to follow it ; but you should 
p^‘ *'but k him the j»oKsil»ilit.y of defeat, by the combined army of 
Pcl^iians and Afgifans, and 3'oii will, aA far as you can consistently # 
with propriety, imj>reKs upVin him the necessity of cliuiion, and of 
using Afghan rather than Sikh influence or ageiusy. Should he wish 
to make an instrument of Shah Soojuli, you will apprise him tliat the 
Governor-General attaches too much importance to the person of the 
cx-ICuig to admit of Jiis going f«»rtli, otherwise than with the almost 
iissurrd eortainty of success ; but tliOf*. the ex-King will be permitted 
to jii'ocecd t<» Cauliul >»ith a view of lieiiig re-instated in his sovereignty, 
should the Siklis succeed fii takiiijf»Caul>ul, and tliat arrangement be 
tbsii'Hl by IwF lliglihoi. 

“(.r the n lative ailvantages which may be derived fr'iii these two 
you will be bett<‘>' able to judge after you shall have fully oj'eiied 
riu-m, uith t!i<‘ citiir^ideration which e;ieh has to recommend it to the 
Alaliaiajali. His Uiirlii^ess may possibly k* unwhiing to commit liis 
troops ill tlu'^i a-st s of the Kliybuv, and he may strongly feel the dif- 
licnlty vhieli nligi<MJs and natural aniiuositv will o, posv to any mea- 
sure maiiily resting on Sikh power and 'Sikli influence. lie may 
tlieiclbie. reject the pi'inlhat st mils lii-'i in this pajier ; and there 
<‘an be little lioiibt that, for ulliir.ate ftiieieJiey, and for bringing 
greater weight .111^) gie;\jei stireiigUi U biar in concert upon the objects 
in Niew, tliat this pl;>ii sliould have the incferenci^; but it is ciuabrous, 
and a cousulerr.ble^timo may elapse beimo it can bo set in motion ; 
and if it might conciliate Afghan opinion on one hand, on the other it ^ 
might imitair with the Sikhs thf»,i, cordiality whieli would be so essential 
to ilie su. cci s of c.'-oi.eration. Itis Lordshiji, on tlic whole, is diaposei] 
te- ;n!!ik that : ic 1 'an wliicli is secoii^ in order is that wliieli will bo 
fouivi moat expedient. ' — [.l/.V. 



INTERVIEW WITH RUNJEET ^NQII.. 3:23 

his seat, ati4 tc>tt(?riiiff along the wholeJjgjgUi of tlio ‘ 
]>reseiiceKjhainl)er,|vvanuly embraced the Brmsli minister, 
and welcomod the other gentlemen* of the Missiini. 
Afticr th^ usual Cf)mi)lijnents h.'id been oxclianged, and 
the ]>roscnts sent by the British (rovernment had been 
exatuinod»b/^lic ^faharajah* with curious minuteness, a 
conversath^i ensAcd on an inhnite vai-iety of •^fcTT|)ic.s. 
“The Afeiharajah,” wrote Mijcnaghten t(> the (JoYeriit>r- 
General, “ j'assed from w;u* to •wine, and froA ^leai’iting 
to huntin:^, with breathless rapidity. He was ])artien)arly 
aftxious to know how inucli each mejnber of tJie Mission 
had druuk of some ardent liquor he liad sent tljta^i*the 
night before. He was equally anxious V> know yie*IJis- 
tanco at Avliich a shrapnel shat ctnild do execution. It is 
impossible t(* say on wliicli of tliese sftbjccts his inter- 
rogatives were most minute. He asked mo if T was a 
good liuntsinfin, and on r(;j»lying in the negative, ho ask(?d 
rde jf 1 knew Arabic arK^Sanscrit. On receiving a*rej)ly 

ill the affirmative, as if doubtful of what 1 ha<l said,*hc 

' •* * 

insisted on my reciting a (tyqdct of the foiincr language. 
He asked abftut Hemt — about I)r»st Miihmucd Khan, 
about tTie Persian army and their •onneCiioii wflli the 
Russiiiiis, and tTie ]!Ossil)iUt.y <jf their invading India.”* 
It "Nsas not prfj^lent to enter loo mnftitely intu this maCter"^ 
in c)])eu Di^iar. Mawr.ightcn re])liod, briefty and gene- 
rally to the qncstioAs :ibi#ut Knsso-Pei*sum iiiv{«if)n, and 
laughed the idea, to stmiii. “ 1 run entw moi*c5 fully i^to 
the (piestion,” he added, “at a priiate interview.” ^ 

<^n the moniiijg of tlTo 3rd •of ,l*me,^Macnaglitcii and 
the otlicr Tncni^)crs of the Mission, accompanied also by 
Captain AVade and Lieutenant Mackeson,t appeared by 

* MB. Records. • 

i* Lieutenant (since Colonl) Mackeson was on<^of the assistants 
the Goven^pr-Generars age^ on the north-west frontier. Whilst 
Bumes was at Caubnl he waslUr^:ted to remain at Fesliawur ; a place 

* Y 2 
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ilivitatiou l)urbar. There wEi some general conver- 
sation about th^ relations between ^tussia and* Persia; 
and then a signal was made to the British .officers to 
retire into aA inner apartment. There the busina?s of 
the conference was now to^ be tn^nsacted. « On the ^art 
of Lahore government there werf present — Dhyaii 
Singh, the minister ; his sou Hecrat Singh, the. favourite 
of .the 1 ^'laharajiVh ; Lehna Sfaigh, Adject Singh, and other 
Sirdfirs, with the doctor-secretary, the Fakir Aziz-ood- 
deen. On the part of the Mission, there wore pi'escvit 
witji Maenughton, Oaptains Osborne and Wade. Mac- 
grwJiDfj^ Mjlckoson, and J>r. Drumm9nd remained outside 
with some otlier officers .of the Maharajah’s Court. ^ 
Runject Singh commenced the conference. The letter 
of the Govcmor-Gcueral, ho said, had been read to him, 
and ho fully undcrsUK)d its contents. He desired that 
all ]V080nt should hear it ; and accordingly the Fakir 
Aaiz-tfbd-docn, whose iiolished ^annera and admirable 
iiddress pi’cseiited' a striking contrast to the ruder bear- 
ing of tlie J>ikh chiefs by >vhAm lie w^as surrounded, read 
the Itttter alv>ud, pud, with that unequalled power of 
interpretation of wdiKih he was the imis'^er, distinctly cx- 
■ “//kiiiiod every scnteiiae. Macnagbteu M as then requested 
to state wla^jb he hail to say^on the ]>art"of the British 
Government. This he did fluently *and wei« Whether 

! . ' 

which his name has become hiatorically, and now most pain- 
fulb', as.sooiaU‘J. Some twomoiithr before the arrival of Macnaghten*.'^ 
Mission, he joined IViujeei^Siugli's camp* and travelled vritli tlA: IV^alia- 
rajali through diftcrent jiartK of the Sikh £m])irc. ‘^Runjeet conversed 
freely with the youngs officer regarding the progress of Burnes's nego- 
tiations at Cauhul, the mission of Vickovich, an^} oilier matters con- 
nected with the ))oli til's of Afgh^istou. Rumoik s had then reached 
him of tlie designs of the British Govemi^mt to invite him to co-operate * 
measures for the overthrow of the Ba^ikzye Sirdars. He discusSed 
the subject with little ranerre and ft w^'s evident that the project had 
iitile attraction for him. 
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all he a5v«^ccl was strictly true* it is hardly necessary* 
to in(jLiirc. Diplcynac^ is not intended toMe Subjected 
to sticlf a test. The tender interest tajieii in the honour 
uiyl di{^ty of the Mahofajali were descanted upon, on 
the ftiie side, tind the unreasonableness of l^ost Mahomed 
on ehe othit’if ^ The failure of Jiumes’s Mission was spoken 
of as the rijsult o^the unwillingness of the ('’aul 
to break off negotiations Avith other foreign agents, 
though even at that time l^o8t,Mohamefl, after J^uni^s’s 
dejiarturo, was making a last deB]>airing effort tef win 
back "the friendship of the British (Joveniriient.* Then 
came a soiTieii hat inflated eulogiiim *011 tlie resource^ of 
the Britisli (loverumenl, and th(f 2(Jp,0()0 sflldierfif-fyho 
coyld at any time be brought .iftto the field to rettst 
a simultaneoiiK invasion from all the fow sides of India. 

If then, urged Macnaghten, such were the unaided 
] lower of the British Government, what must that jiower 
be when united with the strength of the Sikh Enf^iiro ? 
There was notliing, indeecl, of a paljiablc char.icter'to^be 
4ipprehended from the m^vcmcnlfe of ‘the Russians and 
Persians, or the hostility of* the Baruk^e Sii^fhirs, hut ns 

• • • 

* I slinuld not hqre thought that the drift of this passage could ho 
misunderstood. And^et it has heon said with reference to it [/fume's 
Afeiiioir uf Ileiv'y^ Thrrews] that^although f have “ einphatically*Se- 
iiuunccd the dipraceful act#)f mutilating official pa])uBi>,'’ I have **no 
singly woid of^rensure ^ dijil^atie falsehoods,” but have declared 
that “ diplomacy shoufd vot be subjected to the test of tnith.” I ^id 
that it “ is not inU'iided to fie,” not that 4* it shoAd not he,” siibje^bd 
to such a t(*st. Every writer m^st be permitted to choose his own 
weaion^of attack. .At one tfme he nSay employ ^vectivo ; at another, 
sarcasm ; and the Matter may express as strong a detestation of false- 
hood and baseness as tlie former, floth in a pre^ous and n subsequent 
chapter 1 have Scprei^d my opinion of the manner in which Lord Auck- 
land and his ministAu misrepresent the oondtef of Dost Mahomed ; 
and in the present passage I ^ not seek to exeukiate Macoaghten, by 
insinuating my lielief that fcplomacy is, in its* general intent an^ 
pxactice, shamefully destitute Ifbnesty and truth. 1 
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their it was said, must have th# effect of un* 

settling men’s miinls, both in the British and tlA3 Sikh- 
d<jmiiiions, it waft desirable to concert measures for the 
future siipjirepiou of all these disturbing influcSces. He 
had, therefore, been dcs]>atchcd by the Governor-General 
of India to tlie Court of the Maharajah, t ) ajfcertain the 
wisiiolr of his Higliness. ‘ , 

Kimjeet li8t(incd very patiently to this address, only 
interrujjting tiic speakdr now and then to express his 
assent to Macmighien’s statements; and Avhen asked what 
were his wishes, replied that they W'erc the w'isfies ‘'of 
tli^^'jjritisl^ (lovcnuue^t. After some further interchange 
ov coKqdiniouts^ Kui\ieet iisked w'bat were the wishes . 
of the British Government*; and tljo British Envoy then 
began guardedly to state tliem after the \nanncr of the 
instructions he had received. There were two courses, 
he Hsiid, open t(^ the Maharajah — the one w'as, to act 
injlcpeiidoutly ; the other was, V) act in concert w ith flic 
British (jlovcniin.ent. A murmur of approbation arose 
from the assembjed cTiiefs, itupjeet broke in with 

the !issei*t.i^n that it Avas his wish to act *in coijcert Avith 
the British GoA^eritmcnt. Entreating him m»t to decide 
hastily, but to Asx'igli Avell tho details of the tAVo sclicmes, 
Macnaghten then sanl, “ Yopr Highness ,^omc time ago 
formed a fi’eaty with Shah S<M>^ih-ool-M(»olk. Do you 
think K. Avould ho still for 3^>ur bc»jiofit that th(' treaty. 
^.o\dd stand go<»<l, ayd would k, be agreeable to your 
Avishes that the British (ipvornment sliould beeome a 
party to that tiwaty^'” ^‘1’his,’* replied Kuiiject,*“ Ayoiild 
be adding sugar ti> milk.”. “ If such,” ftiid Macnaghten, 
“be decidedly the wish of your Highness, J do not think 
tliat tho Govcnitfr-GcnenAi- would object to supidy Shab 
Soojah with money and officers *o cmflilc liim to rocovei^ 
his tlirouc.” tic then proceedfd to state what avctc "tho 
vicAVs of the Goveruor-GeneraJ— that the sTiah should 
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advance b}" tfl? rente of t'andabar, whilst troops 

should £i|[lvaiico npcfn Caubid through tlje Khybur Pass. 

“ ( ■ircumst^nces,” it was added, “ might arise to render it 
necessary for the British (iovernment to send son^c of its 
own troops do^m the Indus, to repel any throat of aggres- 
sion in that dfrection.^ “How many 1” asked lluniflot 
The answen' ^as, “ As many as the exigency of the occa- 
sion may require ; but their efnpkv^uncnt irfthat difectigh 
will only be temporary.'* • 

^lacaaghteii next launched into a panegyric on the 
general moda'ation of the British (jov^ninent ; and then 
having entered into some particulars relating to^^ie 
iiccessaiy modification and extensjon of \he treat^” be- 
tween >Shali Soojah and Runjeet Singh^ ])roceedcd to 
call tlie attention of the Maharajali to the second plan 
suggested by the Governor-General — the ]>]an of iude- 
penjdont action on the part of the Sikh ruler, which 
Lord* Auckland declared fliat ho was more inclinctl to 
favour than the other ])ro^ect. Ikiit if wjis with didi- 
culty that Ruiij^ct Singh c(dild be induced ti^ listen to 
this proposal. His ini]>atiencc broke out oj>enly. • His 
mind, lie said, wruj made up on the subject. Ho Avould 
have nothing (k) with \lic independent exj)cditi()ftt‘ 
TJie ])lan first i?et foith by®the British Knvj^y Avas the 
one w'liich ]u^])ur[)osi!(f to accept ; and so Maciiagliteu 
could only say in reply, tliat though tlie Governor-Gen end 
approved of t!ie course last stated, •his Lordshi]) sot tofc’ 
muclj value on the fricinJship (jf tlie Maharajah to wisli 

to fortJc it upon liifn. * * 

• 

* * The greator |)art of tlie proposed treaty wan substantially and 

literally the same as ihJt negotiated ii^833 — hut some supiilcinentary 
articles were aildr-l l Onii of these recogniseif the independence of 

file Ameers of Siinlli (IlunjcA thereby withdrawing all claims on , 
Sliikarjioor), ^ consideration o? the jiayinent hy them of compensation- 
iin.ney to the aiu mnt of twentj|lalchs of rupees; and another recog- 
nised the integrity of Herat. 
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" "It ixt>Voi3y remained to settle the dotails**of the project 
fur the subversi^'n of Banikzye ascendancy^ in Afghanistan. 
So little at tliis tiiue was it in contemplation that^ the 
brunt of thcT exi)odition slioiild fall upon the llritish army, 
that Runject, who soon began to have his misg^^dngs 
rog,.:rding the success of an undertaking in which his own 
troops and the raw levies of Shah Soojah were to be the 
nadii ‘\clorK, sent the Fnkir Aziz-ood-een to ask Macnaghten 
wl/ether, in the event of the allies sustaining a reverse, 
the British (lovonnncnt were prepared to support them. 
The affirmative reply hardly seemed to satisfy the Sikh 
a^nt, who 8j)oke of tlie remoteness of our resourses from 
the scone (»f action ; hiMl it wjis obviously then the (lesire 
of his master that the British troops should take a more 
l)rominent part in tlic coming expedition. He seemed, 
indeed, to think tliat too large a share of the danger* de- 
volved upon him, and that he wjis to be allowed too little 

* Runject was always doubtf^} whether Ills soldiers would not 
shrink from attempting to furce the Khybur Pass. • He told Mockeson, 
liefurC the orrr'al of Macnaghten's Mission, tliat the Khal^ entertained 
very strong prejudice's agaiust that kind of w^arA re, of which it may l>e 
•.Mfltdded^ both he and his chiefs had the vaguest possible idea. He 
lielieved that to force the Khybur J*q.bs was to pufh a column of troops 
into it, somewhat as you would push ti;em over a narrow bridge, tlie 
men in the rear stejiping over the lilies of t.heir slaughtered comrades, 
rie had no nntioii of turning the pass by flank movements — of crowning 
Jhe heights on each side*'-and accomplishing by skilful dispositions 
what could not be done by brvte force without a dreadful sacrifice 
of life. SuKsequstitly, ' at lus interviews with the offi&rs, of the 

British Mission, lie reverted to this subject. He &aid that he had never 
tried the Khalsa at such work ; that he doubted whether they could be ' 
induced to march over the corpses of their ^ountfymen ; and asked 
whether British trYiops could %e depended on' for such service. He 
added, that the Sirdars whom he hadf sent to command his troops ifl 
Peshawur, bad of^ten urged him to sulfer them to move through the: 
Khybur upon Jellalaliad ; but that had uniformly refused to listeui 
to their proposals.— [3/&iVbfes,] 
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-of the spoife^ The ac^antages to he JiiuMM<4;ho 

•aUiaucT:^ with Sliah^oojah were not, he said, so groat that 
he miglit^ not* reasonably ask for aomething beyond what 
hafl J)^'cn set forth in the proi)Osal8 of the IJritish (3ovem- 
ment ; and it^ is not to be denied that there was at this 
time soine*sht^" of trftth in Ihc assertion. Macnajrhten 
continued iR) replj^ that the Maharajah, if lie were not 
satisficil with the tenns of ihe treaty, was at ,liberty,*to 
act inde])endcntly, and that it would be no offence ta the 
llritisl^ ( Jovcrnnieiit if ho preferred that schonie to the 
otlior. But^ho took tlie opportunity, in the course of one 
of his conferences with the Sikh agents, to -liint t^.'J,it 
was possible tluit “circumstances might otcur to rc^der^it 
ncdbssaiy for us to countenlct danger^ and that if it 
seriously thrciftenod us, we might be compelled to arrest 
the advance of the Persians by the advance of our own 
troops ; and in this cjisc we might find it exiicdicHt to 
supyRirt the cause of Sludi Soojah.” This, however, ms 
uttered in a precautionary spirit, ‘*in order to guard 
ngaiiist tlic possibilit}^ of its dicing supposed hereafter that 
we dcsigiUHlly concealed our intentions fibm his jfigh- 
■ ness, anil that w^ had sinister and eytcfusive views of our 
own.” + 

* Runjeet put in a claim^for liiiore tlian a moiety rf the tribute- 
numey of tweraj Inklm pf rupees that was to be wrung JTroiii the 
’Aineeis of Sindh and divided lietween him and the Shall ; and be 
ssked also for the transfer of*Jellalabad bis own rule. The lat<(r 
demand was steadfastly refused ; ^t an arrangement was eflecte<l 
with regiif'd to the farmer, at^he exjRjnsc %f th(| Ameers r»f Sindh ; 
Itunjeet receiving a ||U’ger amount without detriment to the Shall. 

t ^fr, MacncLf/hfen'^ to Govemmew*. Canip^ vear Lahorv^ June 20 
1838 : MS. Itecorda. Captain Cunuiiighame [IHtthry of th.e Sikhs ^ 
says that Runjeet wa informed that expedititm for the restoration 
jof Shah Soojah would bl nnde^^ken, whether the Maliarujah chose to 
shane in it or not. “ That Ruinjeet Singh,” the autliur adds in a note, 
** was told he^would be left out if he*did not choose to come in, does not 
appear on public record. It wjb, however, the only convincing argu- 
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Uie of June, by whi^h time tfta Mission had 
followed the camp of tlie Maharajal#to Lahore, hnd the 

• . 

inent used during the long discuHsigns, and I think M;ijor Mackeson 
V(i8 uuula the biarcr o£ Uie meseage to that effect.’* But this it, stated 
somewhat ti>o broadly. Runjeet Singh was not tol^ tliat the IJritisb, 
in ^he ercut of his refusing (o co-opefate witlf th^ Shah, would 
nndert&ke by themselves the restoration of ShAh Sooji^, but that they 
might be comi^clled to do so in self-defence. Mackeson told Runjeet, 
Macocaghten had before tol|l theVakir Aziz-ood-een, that in order '‘to 
guafd agjiiiiht any reproach of reserve or concealment, hereafter,” it 
wjw rigid “to inform him now of the possibility that might occur of 
our being coini)e11ed, ia self-defence, to take our own measures to ward 
offta''proaching danger, and use our own troops to restore Sliah Soojah 
throne.” ^Thi'* ^faharajuli, receiving this communication as 
though lie had in»t been ju-epared for it by the Fakir Aziz.-ood-een^ told 
Mackeson nt tmee i^o ])repare the treaty. “Not immediately under- 
Ktandiiig, * says Mackeson, in his memorandum of tliis interview, “to 
wliat treaty lie iniglit allude, I asked the Fakir wliethcr that with the 
supplcinentary articles presented by Mr. Macuagbten to tbo Maharajah's 
apjuMval was tlie one alluded to. Tlie Maharajah observed,^ ‘Cliat 
ube- ainl tlie l^'akir recalled liis attention to the point by asking how 
the iiuc'^tioii of Jcltulabachwa.s t«i be settled ; to which Ids Highness 
replied, that if tlic*Hikh.s could rtoi be allowed to Jiold ]josseHsion of 
Jellal^ibad, soiinS other arraiigeiiieiit could be made, wliicl^ would Lave 
llie ell'eel of nmiking tltc^Khals;i-jee act in cordial co-operation — tliat the 
filemlhliip betw een the Siklhs and ^ tlie British^ w\as groat, and liad 
nrsted many years — that the British and S?kli (A‘verninuats h.ad no 
care, and wi-^’e both able to act ♦iidepeiidently, But that tliey had a 
caro fv»r the mutual frieudshii> wliich lisKU lasted sotlpng. The Fakir 
hinted tio me to sugge.st some othA* uunie* to sniierscde thal^ of the 
Jklis holding possession o^ .lollalalKvd. •! observed that it now rested 
with the Mah.'irajah ti.» .suggest any i»lau that might have occurred to his 
mind. After snme further convAsati^n, Runjeet Siiigh said that an 
annual tribute of two lakhs of rupees from Sliab Soojah would *sati.sfy 
him for the noii-posscssiou of Acllalabad; and fliis granted, he was 
willing to co-operale for the restoration of the Sljah. The British 
agents objected to t^p imyment^kf tribute, as R w'ould be an acknow- 
ledgment of inferiority on the part of. the Sksli; but they cousentcj^ 
that the two laklm should be paid, in fce shape of a subsidy, Riinjeet 
Singh underUking to keep up a hirce on the frontier, at Jihe call of the 
Afghan monarch.” — [LkvteiiaiU Masson » Memorandum of a con- 
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yjaliencc^of tlic British ^egotifttore had b^n.AvcILiM^ii> 
exhausted^ by th^ vexatious claims and frivolous objections 
of the Sikh party, a statement to the same effect \\as 
• made (tii Macnaghton s authority by Lieutenant Mackesou* 
to Ruiiject ^ingh himself; juid^ the Maharajah told the 
British officer at once, in his hiuricd, enij»liati(; manner, Jo 
prepare the, treaty. It seemed as though the many olijec- 
tions which had been stiirtedf had originapted fy)ni tli^^ 
Mahanijah’s advisei*s rather than from himself, ami that 
they had kept out of his wa}’’ the ])robability of the Bj-itish 
Government .icting for themselves indtipendontly in the 
matter before him. But now fhaUthe cjisc had ki'Ajjn 
])lainjy stated in his own hearing, Jbmjcet a1 once gr{ft>])e<i 
the whole question; fully com] )rehended hi§ own ])osition ; 
and resfdutely decided for himself. But, never forgetful 
of his own interests, he clamoured still for the cession of 
Jell 4 labad;f and, with seeming coquettisimess conserybed 
to receive two lakhs of ru])hes in tlie shai)c of an amiuaj. 
subsidy, instead of the territorial iiccession, which the 
British agent InuJ resolutely rt^fused. » 

On the idth of June, the treaty was formally signcul ))y 
the Midiarajah. U had hecn slightly* mod ifictl since the 
original draft vyis prepared ; hut, wit^h the exception 4jif 
the introduction ®of the suh.sidy article, had undergone no 

f • • 

versation ivUh the Maharajah, Jluvjcet Sinf//i, at Lahore, 23d of Juue\ 
1838 : MS. liecords.] ' • * ^ 

* Mackeson was the general messenger on the i»art of tiie liritisli 
agent, gis was the Faky* Aziz-ood>ceii, or* Kisluiii Cli^ud, (jn the part of 
the Maharajah. Those functionai’ies v.ere constantly going U'lolcAvards 
and forwards, in the frightful heat, to 'communicate the .suggestions or 
re])lics of their respecti^ chiefs. 

+ It is probable thM the demand fo? Jellalal)af^ was intended to l)e 
i%fused, in order that tAe refi:jal might strengthen llunject's claini.s 
to iilcrcased pecuniary compcnsiition ; for before the arrival of the- 
Miasion he wa^ in the habit of speaking of Jellalabad as a iiosaessioa 
not to be coveted by the Khalsa. ^ 
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^^^ntial alterations. It wa.s, in effect, A-^treaty between 
Runjoet Singh and Shah Soojah, gn^ntced by the British 
'Govemiacnt ; and it ran in the following 'words : 

Treaty \)f alltdnce and friendihip execvJted hetifieen Maharajc^i Ranjeet^ 
Sinyh and Shaft, Soojah-ooJ-ModQc, iltjt am rot^tim o/, and in 
4. Cfmxrt with, the JiritUh OovemmirU, 

, Whereas a treaty was formerly concluded between Maharajah 
€luiij<i»}t^inf;h kod Soojalv'Ool-Moolk, consisting of fourteen articles, 
eidusivc of the preamble and the conclusion ; and whereas the 
execution of the provisions of the said treaty was suspended for 
■certain reasons ; and whereas at this time Mr. H. Macnaghteii, 
^^ing been deputed by the Right Honourable Georue Lord 
f ^C^IandT, Governor-General of India, to the presence of Maharajali 
Ruujeet Singh, and vesU'd with full powers to form a trei^ty in a 
manner consistent with the friendly engagements subsisting be- 
tween the two states, the treaty aforesaid is revived and concluded 
with certain mod i(i cat ions, and four new articles have been added « 
thereto, with the api)robation of, and in concert with, the British 
Qovemmont, the provisions w'hcr^of as contained in the fpllbwing 
Viightoon articles, wmII bo duly and faithfully observed. 

Ist. Shah SoojAli-ooUMoolk disclaims all title on the part of him- 
self, his hell's, susecssors, and the Suddozyes, to whatever terri- , 
tories lying cm cither bank of the River Indus that^may be pos- 
sessed by til 6 Maharaj.ih — viz., Cashmere, including its limits, east, 
west, north, and south, together with the 1‘ort of Attock, Chuch 
Mozfira, Khebel, Amh, with its dependenefus oivthe left bank of the 
aforesaid river ; and on the ngHc bonk Peshawhr, with the Eusafzae 
teriitory, fehetoks, Husht Nagger, Kiechnee, Ktbat, Hiingoo, and 
all pl&ces dependent on PesbaWur, as* far as the Khyb^ir Pass; 
iJlunnoo, the Vcserce territory, Dour* Tuwk, Qoraug Kulai^gh, and 
^Kushulgher, with their dependent districts; Dera Ishrnacl Khan, 
and its dependency, togothyr iMth Pera Ghazee Khan, Kut, Metheu, 
Omerkoth, and fboir dependent territory ; Secughur, Acroii Dajel, 
Hf^eoporo, Rajeiipore, and tli« three Ketchees, as well as Maukeera, 
with its districts; and the province of Mqplton, ^tuated on the left 
bank. These countries anc^laces are ccAsidercd to be the pro- ^ 
petty and to form the estate of tl^i Ma&ei^gah ; the Shah neither 
has, nor will kave, any concern with them. * They belong to the 
Maharajah and his posterity fr 9 m generation to gen^tion. 

2nd. The people of the countiy(>n tlie other side of Khybur will 
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not be Buffered tovebmmit robberies, or ag^Bsious, or any disturl^ 
auces on litis side. If aiiy dcAulter of cither state wlfb hETem^ 
bezzled the t'evenuc^tuke refuge in the territory the other, each 
party engages |o surrender him, and no person shall obstruct the 
^passage c^* the stream which issued out of the Khyb^r defile, and 
supplies the fort of Futtehgurh with water according to uicicnt 
usage. “* • * 3 • • 

^ 3rd. Ab agreeably to t^e treaty established between the l^itistl 
Government apd the Maharajah, no one can cross from the left to 
the right bank of the Sutlej without m passport fromAhe Ma||^arajah 
the same rule shall be observed regarding the passage of the ludsis 
whose waljers join the Sutlej ; and no one shall be allowed to cross 
the li?dus without the Maharajah’s permission. ^ 

4th. Regarding Shikarpoor and the territory of Sindh lying o^ 
the right bank of the Indus, Jthe Shah will agrec^to abideeby 
ever may be settled as right and proper^ in confdrmity witlf the* 
happy relations of friendship subsisting between the British 
Qovcnnncnt and tlfb Maharajah, through Captain A^ade. 

I r*th. When the Shah shall have established his authority in 
Caubul and Oandahar, he will annually send the Maharajah the fol- 
lowing ai’ticlos — viz., 55 high-bred horses of approved colour dbd 
pleasant paces, 11 Persian ciincfbrs, 7 Persian poniards, 25 good* 
mules ; fruits of various kiud.s, both dry ai^d fresh, and surdoes or 
^ musk melons of a sweet a^d delicdl^ flavour (to ho sent throughout 
the year), by the waj^ of Caubul River to Pcshamir ; grapes, pome- 
granates, uppfes. quinces, almonds, raisins, }>iHt^c.s or«clironutt^, an 
abundant supply of oa^fli ; a.s well as pieces of hatin of every colour, 
choghas of fur, kimyiobsiwronght with gold i^jd silver, und Paroia^ 
carpets altogether tea the number 101 pieces ; all these articles 
the Shah will contone to send every 3 'car to the Mahari^ah. 

£th. hsich party shall adAress tl^ other in terms of equality. ' 
7th. Merchants of Afghani.^an, who will bo desirous of trading^ 
to Lahore, Umritsur, or any other parts of^ho Maharajah's posses-l 
sious, shall not be stopped or nmlestsd on their way. On the con- 
trary, Bti‘ict*orderB shaU bcissuc*^ to facLlitat(^theii» intercourse, and 
theMahanijah engaged to observe tho^samc line of conduct on his 
part in respect to traders who may wish to proceed to Afghanistan. 

• 8th. The Maharajah win, yearly seiijd to the Shah the following 
articles in the way of fK^ndshin : 55 pteccs of shSwls, 25 pieces of 
muslin, 11 dooputtaa*, 5 pieces <n kinkhob, 5 Bcar\'es^ 55 tinbuns, 55 
loads of Bara rice (peculiar to Pcshawur). 

9tb. Any of the Maharajah's ^of^cors who may bo deputed to 
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^/^liniiiHtAU to purcliose lioraes, or on any oilier 4>uHiiioss, a'< well os 
tnT)se**wlio*may be Hent by the SLal. into tlio Punjab for the pur* 
jioae of jmrchiiaipg piece jcoods or sIulwIb, &c., to the amount of 
11,000 rupcori, will bo treated by both sideg witl? due attention, nnd 
every facility will be afforded to them in the execution of their 
coiiiiniSfiion. ' 

loth. Whenever the urinief! of the two btatea “^av happ'Mi to bo 
a. f«euibled at the Huine jdaoc, on no account fthall tlio slanghtor of 
kiiic be ]»erinittcd to take ])lacG. 

11th. In tliOtC'vent of the Shfih taking an auxiliary force from the 
]d,aliai*iijah, whabnt r booty may be acquired from the Barukzyes in 
jewclK, liorseR, and anns great and small, shall be equally divided be- 
tween tlie two contracting j^arties. If the Shah should eruccced in 
obtaining ]ioHseKKi»)ii of llieir property without the assistance of the 
llf^ibariijaV.'. troops, iha Shah agrees to send a portion of it by his 
'v>\MT'agoutfi to the iVlalwriijah, in the way of friendship. 

Pitli. An exchange of miseioiis, charged with letters and presents, 
hliall con->taut]y take place between the two parties. 

null. Should the ]\Ia)iarajah require the aid of any of the Shah’s 
f roopH in furihorance of tlie object contemplated by this treaty, the 
SifJih cngag« s to sc'iid a force commanded by one of his principal 
oiifficcrs ; ill like manner, tlie Maln^jL'ajah will fnrniah tlio Sh:.h, when 
rcijiilrcfl, with an auxiliary force composed of Meilioiaedans, and 
commaiidcd by one of llim prin^t^*'^^ officers as far as C'aubiil, in fur- 
llii-nmcc t.»f the <»bj«*cts contemplated by t.h*s treaty. AVlicu the 
Ma’iar.tjah iija}’ go to iV'shavvnr, the Shah will dei>utc,x Sliah-zadah 
to visit liiin , on wl ich occasions tlie Mal;iirajah will receive and 
jli'ii'is.s him with the lioiiouv and consideration due to his rank and 
<lignity. 

14th. Tke friends and enemies of ^pacli of the tluvo high powers 
— llnd; is to say, the Priti.sli and S;^h (.Joverniiicnts and Shah 
.Soojiih-oobMoolk, Hindi bo the friends and enemies of all. 
jti liith. Shab .Soojidi-ool'Moolk agrees to rcliuqubh for himself, his 
lu'ir.**, and successors, all claiqis of supremacy and arrears of tribute 
over the couuti)t" now lu lif by the Ameers of Sindh (wd’jch will con- 
tinue to btslong to the Ameers and their successors in perpetuity), on 
I’otidiijon of thc.paynicnt to him by the Auicei’s of such a sum as may 
be detenniued, under the meebation of tl^ British Government, of 
sucli payment being made over^by him^^ to Maharajah Runjeet 
Singh. On these pajmcnts being 'Oinpl^ied, article 4 of the treaty 
of the l*2th of* March, 1833, wdll be considered cancelled, i.nd tb© 
cu.stomai-y interchange of letters and suitable presents between the 
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]Maharnjah and-. >hc Ameers of Sindh shall bu maintained^ os 
herctofo\^*. , • • ***" 

16th. Shah engages, after the attoimu^ut of liis object, to 

jjay without fail to the Maharajah the sum of two lakhs of rupees of 
the x^muikshaheo or Kuldar currency, calculating fj^om the date on 
which the Sikh troops may bo despatched for the purjiuso of re- 
instating his Malcsty in Caabul, in consideration of tlic Maliarajah 
stationing a force of n^t less than f>0()0 men— cavalry and j^ifafllry 
— of the MejhaVuedan persuasion, within the limits of tlie IVNbawur 
territory for the support of the Shah, and to bejseiit t'j^tj^o aidjf)f 
bis Majesty whenever the Ilritish Government, in conceit# and 
counsel with the Maharajah, shidl deem the nid necessary : and when 
anj^ma^or of groat importance may arise to the westward, such 
measures will ilc adopted with regard to it ns may seem expedient 
and proper at the tiiue to, the Ilritish and Sikli Goveriiinents. In 
the event of the Maharajah requiring the Hid of tBe Shah’s troops/a 
deduction .sludl he made from thd 6ul)Bidy proportioned to the 
period for which such aid may be afforded ;* and the llritish 
Government liolds itself responsible for tlio punctual payment of 
the above sum annually to the Maharajah, so long as the jirovisioiw 
of t^iis treaty arc duly observed. • 

17tn. When Shah Soojah-obl-Moolk sliall have succeeded an 
establishing his authority in Afgliani.staii, he sliall not attack or 
molest his nephew, the rul6i’ ofV^rat, in the possession of hi.’ teni- 
tories, now subject'to bis govermnent. ^ ** 

18th. Shah Soojnh-oohMoolk hinds himself., his lieir.s and sncoca- 
sors, to refrain frou* entering into iicgotia'tions with any foroiga 
state, without the knowledge and consent (^f the British and S''kli 
Oovernrneiits, auefio oppose any r liaving the design to invade 
the British and ^ikh territe^ ic.s by force «»f arms, tti Woi utmost /if 
lii.s ability. * , 

Tlie throe powers parties to this tivaty — Ur^mriy, Iho Briti-^h 
Oovernmeut, Maharajiih llunjoet Singlf, and Sliah Soojali-oJfi- 
Moolk — cordially agree to the foretooiig articles. There i'li.dl he 
no deviatkm from tlejiu, and in that cas«j the prejcnt treaty sliall ho 
considered as binding forever; ami this treaty t-hall ci, me into 
operation from and after tlic date on Avhieli the ‘^•cals and .-igiiatuic.s 
of the three cmdr.tctyig }>.irtic'. shall Juiao been aflixed thereto. 
iJone at Jadiorc, thio 26tli d'ly of June, in tlid year of onr Lord 
i833, corrof-’poiiding Avith thc^l5th of the montji of Assiir. 1895. 
. Aerii of Bekramajeeb. 
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,-Tk® treaty was dcspitchcd to Simlali fo?- the signature 
of the Oovcmor-Oencrjil, which llunj'jet Singh expressed 
some anxiety to 6htain with the Icjist possible delay. But 
Lonl Auckland at once dccidad that he could with no* 
propriety attach his name to the treaty until it had been 
sontioiied and signed by Shah Sooj. Ji. Arsons as h^ was 
to coifcludc the negotiation, llunjeet Singli could not 
dciniu* to this decision. His patience, howevej-, was not 
to 1)0 Severely taxed. Macnaghten w'as directed to pro- 
ceed with all possible expedition to obtain the consent of 
the Shah ; and so„ on the 13th of July, tlic Matarajah 
gajre the English gentlemen their audience of leave ; and, 
a’rutl)‘t tlie m(>st ‘profuse expressions of friendship and 
attjAchinent, they took' their departure from Kuiijeet’s 
Court. 

1'hey turned their ficcs towards Loodhimiah. A ])en- 
sioner on tlie bounty of the British Coveniment, Shah 
Soojah, ever since liis lust disjistrons attemj)t to regain 
his empire, had dwelt there in the midst of his family as 
one not yet reconciled to a life of ]>eacefnl obscurity, but 
somewhat ^sobered down by the rcj)cate(i failures which 
had i)e.set hiis uufth'tnnate career. It is probable that no 
])olitical vicissitudes in Afghai'istaii, however favourable to 
the restoi’ation of the monarchy, would have tempted him 
to head another expedition for thv recovery of Caubul and 
CJandahar. But when reports jeaclu d him of the designs 
df tlie Britihli '<iIoverument, and the probability that he 
W'oiild he su[)|ilied with British money and British skill for 
the suj»j»ort and coiuhict the fumy which lie wa-s to lead 
against the Barnkzve Sirdars, he saw' moio clearly his w'ay 
to his old pLuJC in the Balia Hissar of Caubul ; and long 
dormimt hopes and expeetjt^ons 1/egan to revive within him. 
But he could not w holly suppreir^ his auspicious of the siuv 
cerity both of *the British and the Sikhs ; and his dekght 
W'aa straitened by the thought that he would, m effect, bo 
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little more thi^a }>ae8ive instrumeut in the. liauds of I|i» 
lK>werfiili and ambitious affies. * 

On thS evening of the 15th of July, ttccompauicd by 
Captjjiin Wdde and Lieutenant Maokeson, Mr. Macuaghtcii 
^ waited* on Shah Soojah at Loodhianah. Sweated on a 
nuismtd slight IJ^^lcvatcd above^the level of the room, the 
^ Shah received, the British gentlemen with becoming cor- 
diality, and* desired them to seat themselves on a carpet 
beside him. Macnaghten commenced the conferentjei* 
wpoke of the friendly feeling that had always existed 
bet\<*een* the British Oovenimeut an^l the Suddozye 
l*riiiccs, since ’Mr. Klj}hinstonc’s mission to Afghanistan. 
He said that, although finable active^ to co-oi)erate jfcfTlj* 
the *Shah in his first attempts to rc?gaiii his kingdom, the 
British Govcmittcnt Inwl always desired the*succoss of his 
undertakings. Ho explained the circumstances iiiider 
which a mission had Ixjen sent to the Court of Dost 
Mfdii^med. And then, with»as little truth as had mai'/ed 
his previous communications to Ruujcgt, commented* 
upon the unfriendly nmnnei^Jn wlifch the Mission had 
been received, and the conduct of the Ameer ki ‘Rejecting 
om* good onices conduct which had ^renderdli it neces- 
sary to counteract Ins hostilt designs by establishing a 
friendly power in*|ho territori^ of AfgBaiiistan. 

To all of thij the Shah listened attentively •am 1 then 
sidd that he had alwuys^foreUld the result of the ndssioii 
to the Court of Dost Mahomed— (v^hich \^is a piece of 
good luck the Amcor was not able to appreciate) — tliat^ 
hewho^had not begn truc^to Iiis^ owi» rm^iter was little 
likely to be true a foreign jjower ; but tliat now he 
would see the result of his folly, and bc«baffled in his 
•attempt to betray hi^coiintty iat« the liai^s of the Per- 
si;»i invaders. • | 

llp^ii this Macnaghten at onc-e announced *thc intention 
of the British* Government restore Shah Soojah to his 
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}}£feditary deminions. It iiroiild have bwPn more agree- 
able, he smd, to his government to sict in such(«i matter 
without consulCing any other state ; but that \he Sikhs 
were now in actual possession of so many of the provinces 
of the old £)ouranec Empire, and their interests so inti- ’ 
mately associated with those of the Briti^IT in that jjart of 
the faountry, that it was impossible; to omit them from ,, 
-the compact — that, consequently, the Goveinor-Gencral 
had fnstnictcd him to wait on Runjeet Singh, and that 
the result had been tlic formation of a treaty which was 
now to be submitted for his Miijcsty’s approval, together 
^y,ith a letter from lK»nl Auckland. The letter was then 
«vead ; and Macnaghten reverting first to the old treaty 
between Shah Soojah and Riinject Singh, said that it wiis 
the intention ftf the British Government to become a paity 
to its stipulations under ccitain alterations and additions. 
Wjth the utmost unconcern the Shah said that a ])apcr 
of ^omc kind had been cxcb^uiged with Kiinjcct Tiingh, 
but that it was merely io the effect that if he regained 
his dominions there should- be an interchange of friendly 
letters, jlrcscnts, and missions between ttic two Courts. 

tVhethef Macfiaghten smiled at t his version of the old 
alliance is not on record. But he began now to read and 
ex])lain the articled of the .amended treaty. The Shah’s 
comments were frequent and cr.ij)hatic. ^Sneering at tlio 
ininiricncss with which the «)ossesi,ions of Runjeut Singh 
^werc defined ifli tlie first article, he declared that Peshawiir 
was only a burden to the Sikh government, and that 
Kiinjoet would willingly Jiandit over to any one but Dost 
Mahomed. Indeed, he j;jfiid, that the Maharajah’s vakeel 
Jiad often pledged his wonl to him tha^ in the event of 
his recovering this thrtw, Peshaw ur ghould be roaiinexed ' 
to his dominions. But when v.’aptain Wade and MnolUh 
Shikore’*^ JXJcallcd to his Majesty’s reooUoctiou that Peslia- 

. « ■ • t 

* Moollah Shikore was at this time the Shahy|i||Qnt and confidential 
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wiir had^been expresi^ily iiftmcd in the old treaty among 
the possesfiions (f Runjeet Singh, the Shah acknowledged 
that it was so, and yielded thp point. 

• Otfier articles wore then commented on by ifie Shah and 
his agent ; byt iliat whiqji seemed most to stagger them 
was the stipnlatfoii ^or the animal ])ayment by Caiibifl 

•of two lakhs to the state of Laliorc. Little advantage, . 
observed the Shall, could th3 Baitish Goveiiimfjnt cgt* 
pect to derive from his restoration, if they placed him 
in a .position inferior to that held by the j)rosent ruler 
of Oaubul, whcfpaid no tribute to the Siklis. “He haA 
long,” he sixid, “indulged a hope tKat •Ihp day woilM# 
coino ^when the British Goverymont, whose honoured 
guest he had bgen for more than twenty* years, would 
restore him to the throne and possessions of liis ancestors 

• — that the British Government must be aware that, after 
such j\^eriod of dcpendence^on them, in whatever man- ^ 
ner they chose to send him forth, his fair name was 
identified with their own — that in •this xvorld a good 

• name alone dcseiwod to be prized — that half sl Idaf with 
a good nam8 w'cre better than abundance without it. lie 
then alluded to the 'small revalues of Afghanistan — said 
that Caubul and iCauflahar yielded nothing — ^that when 
Shikarpoor paid ifs revenues regularly, tlie amount rea- 
lised was^only thAc lakly* — ^th^t to enable hinx to establish 
his goveminent, and keej) it, he would requim to maintain 
]o,000 troops ; and how w’ere they to be j)aid ? — that it 
■wt)uld be less irksome if thc*moiIey wciy on^jr required to 
be paid Vlieiicver hg had occasion to make use of the ser- 
vices of Runjeet Singh’s troops.”* To all this Macnaghten 

adviser in exile. Furthewmentioi^will be^ade of him in a subsequent 
porilbD of the narrative. . 

* Metnorandum, hyLieTU, Mackesoiiy of Mr. Macnaghten^s IvUer- 
meo) with Shah SSojnh'Ool-Moolhf at Loodhianahy on the 1 5th Jvly^ 
1S38; MS. , 


z 2 • 
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replied, that the payment not by aL.y means^ to be 
regarded in the light of tribute from a weaker "to a more 
powerful state, hut simplj' as remuneration for senrices 
perfonned., Adroitly alluding to the subsidy rece^tl^ paid 
by the British Government to the Persian state, the English 
lEnvoy said that a powerful goVemmen*: often subsidised,, 
for its own uses, a weaker one ; and that »if Runjeet did 
'-,not /ujmish the troops, the Shah would be exempted from 
jidying the money ; Cut that as the former was bound to 
hold them always in readiness for service, it woijld not be 
reasonable to pay them only when they yere called into 
die fickl. Indeeil, lie urged, Runjeet Singh had with 
difriculty bo6n persmided to consent to the terms of this 
very article, which imi)osed upon him no light conditions, 
and had, moreover, been substituted as a compensation to^ 
the Maharajah for withdrawing the demands he had made 
fcT actual torril c>rial concessions both at Shikarpoor and 
Jollalabad. 

There was little, to bo said in reply to this. The Sliah 
yielded a roluetaiit assent. ' The remaining articles of the^ 
li’faty W’crfc read, an<l called forth but sligh,t comment. 
Maciiaghteii then invited the Shah tp state uni'eservedly 
^lis opinions on tlio whol6 qxiestio;!. Thus appealed to, 
the exiled King spoke o:-t cordially r«nd mirestrainedly, 
but w'itli a full seiiso of what^vas due 'o himself. “He 
H|)okc of liis long coiiiiexioii with Hie British Government, 
of his fortune ])cing CMitircly in their hands — said that lie 
had eiiteitaiiied the lK)j)e, in his long exile, that it would 
sooner or latC^* st retell out its arm to rcstoie h:in to all 
the possessions and jioAxers of his ancestors ; but that if 
this h(>pc coiild not at once be fulfilled, he must content 
liimself Avith AAhat now Vcniah^ed of the disjointed kingdom 
of Afghain!|5tau ; that in the extent of the straiteiied 
rcA^cnuc of Candahar and Caubul being furtjicr reduced by 
the payment of two laklis of rupees annually to the Sikhs,, 
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"he must •look to support from the British Government to 
meet and* oppose any increased danger froha the appi’oach 
■of nyire pdWerful enemies from the westward. On tliis 
point full assurance was given him. He tifen ohserved 
that there weixP^ne or two othei* points in which he wished 
to have assurance given him, and tliat, in other respects, 
he was at 4ihe disposal of the British Government: — 1st. 
That no interference should be exercised with hiS dntjnf- 
rity over those of his tribe and household ; 2ndly. That 
he should be allowed to raise forces of \jis own to go with 
some show of ^ower, and not as though lie were a mejo 
puppet in the hands ctf the Britisli poweniincn^ to 
oiit their views. He then dwell; on*the importance of this 
in the eyes of his people who would come t(f join his stand- 
ard ; said that if they found he was no longer the source 
of honour and reward, they would desert him and return 
to theyr homes, as they woijjd have no object in connjjct- 
ing themselves with the schemes of foreigners — that ho 
should therefore bo allowed commence recruiting men, 
as many were watting to enter his sciTicc — that*when his 
adherents flocked to his standai'd, he shoirld be able to give 
them hopes of reward for Iheir services.” * 

On all these jfjints the fullest assurtinces were given to 
the Shah. Then Macnagj:iten began to set forth how it 
was tin; desire the Ifritish Goveniinent that one of their 
own functionaries should be stationed jft the Shah’s 
Gourt ; t and that British officers should be funiishcd to . 
disciplinc»the Shah’s Icviesf to corftmaud tiein during the 
expedition, and to^ remain with him after his restoration. 
I’o all of this the Shah readily assented. Jleclaring him- 
self confident o^ suCfeess, Ijte thei^ expresses] an eager hope 
tlgit no delay woul(f be permitted, but that the ex])cditiou 

m 

* LUvJtencmt^MachetofiCB MemaranJditm : MS. Records. 
t “Who would, however,’* it ^ag added, “not interfere with the 
^fuU exercise of his authority oyerjiis subjects.'* 
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would KCt^out tis soon Jis ever the troops' (3buld be raised 
for tlic purj*os(?. Wlioii tlio begimiiiig of the ensiling cold 
■weather wiis named as the time for commci^ing opera- 
ii(nis, the »Slia}i expressed surprise and regret tbaf the 
movement sliould bo so long delayed ; and urged the 
ttspcdicncy <tf moving whilst Herat was itill holding out. 
His appearaneo in the neighbourhood of ‘Candaliai-, lie * 
fjjiid, w'onld do^ibtless comiiel Mahomed Shah to withdraw 
his investing army, and secure the frontier against all 
future attacks.* 

Then Macnaghteii iisked the King whether it Avere his 
(losire to* ad van by the Khyhur Pass, or the route of 
►Undn. To tin-; »Shidi Soojah replied that the Khyburcf s 
were his slaves^ — that they w^ere willing to sacrifice fiicin- 
aelves at his bidding — that he frequently received im- 
ploring IcttCMN from the Momunds, the Eusofzyes, and 
other tribes in the neighbourhood of Peshawur, but that 
thcpo Avero so many solid ath^antages in the corfihinod 
nioAxunent by •( ^iinkihar and IWiawur, which Avould 
completely jjaralyse the mot^ements of Dost Mahomed, 
that he gaAV it the jnA'forence. His own foroe, he said, 
should .‘ulAainee by i'aiidahar, Avhilst liLs eldest son, Prince 
I'imour, might aecompuiy the Sikh araiy through the 
Khyhur Pass.t i » 

Little more n..\v i-emaMicd to Ire said. Ibit before taking 
his leave of the Siiah, Macintghtcn’ invited him to state 
in writing tie, points. y\\ which he required the assurances 
of the British (Joveriiment and expressed a hope that, as 

j 

*' “He iiientionoil having few days before sent an emissary to 
Kamram to conjuii* him, for the honour of the Afghans, to hold out 
fortMo short months, and he ,wouId{ hear oC miracles worked in his u 
favour.” — [Lieutenant H/ackeson’s Mc^ioj’andtAh : MS. Records.] 

^ . t Some auxieti'y was expressed by the Shah lest Prince Timonr 
should l>e consigned entirely to the guidance of the Sikhs, but he was 
a.s.sured tliat the ])resence of Dritk^ officers in his camp would effec- 
tually prevent this. , 
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the Mission recjpivedj instructions to rcivim imme- 
diately Simlah, bis Majesty s wishes* might be laid 
before hini^ witfi the least jpossible delay. Desiring the 

, Britisls Envoy to call upon him again on tfic following 
evening, after ^lisure had been allowed him to study >voll 
the contents of flic jiroposed treaty, the Shah then^ bade 

• liiin adieu atid the English officers took their departure. 

It (lid not appear to those present,^ on this«occasicui,«when 
the sovereignly of Afghanistan was offered to the loftg^ 
exiled Mionarch, and now, for the first time since his 
dethronement^ tliere dawned upon him 'something like a 
certainty of leeovcring his lost dominions^ that ho rccei^fd 
the announcements of the English^ Mission with feetings 
of very earnest exultation and delight. were evi- 

dently sonic iinsgivings in the mind of the Shah, w1k» 
mistrusted both liunjeet Singh and the British Govern- 
ment. Everything seemed to liave boon already arranged 
between the two parties, wiiflst lie himself, it ap])eared,%a 0 
designed to be a passive instrument Sor th6 furtherance of 
their ends — a puppet in their*lKinds, to give grqpe to the 
show and fiiaractcr to llic expedition. ^ \ • 

An hour before the time ap]K>inted far the second meet- 
ing between Sigih SoojaJi and the ^ British Emigsary, 
Moollah Shikore'waitcd ujioA tlie latter wdth a paper, 
setting forth tlfi pointy *upoii wliicli the Shah especially 
desired*to have the assurances of the Britisli Government. 
Tliey TiUi to the ibllowing effect : » • 

Firmly. 'I'liat a» rc^irds tho descecAlauti^ of jhe King of the 
Dourances (Alimed ^hali), and the Bond and relations of myself, 
whoever they may be, the right of providing for them or not, and 
the direction of ail that concerns them, belong to me alone ; in 

* tliiB matter neither the^%ritiBh Ooverhuent nor cidier shall exorcise 
arf’ interference.* • 


* It will be Ihorc convenient for ptfi-poses of reference to append, as 
A note to each aiticle, Macnaghte^s replies to these several iioiuts, as 
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» Secondlp.^Afixr I have been reinsmed in Canbiil and C&ndaliar, 
if, in coDBequence of the smallness of my poasessions^'^ I should 
desire to send an army against Balkh, Seistan; Beloooliistsa, and 
the neighbourhood and dependencies of Caubul and 6andalia'*, and 
take pocsessioC. of them, no hindrance shall be offered.* ^ 

Thirdly. When Caubul and Candahar becomO'mine, the depen- 
dencies of those places, as they existed id' the time of the 
monarchy, ought to belong to me.f • 

' Fowrthly. When I have been reinstated at Caubul, and the 
ofBcers df the ilritish GjTerument prepare to return, should I 
"desire to retain one of them os an envoy, and some others for the 
purpose of forming and disciplining my army, they w£l n^t be 
refused.^ ^ 

saPifthly, ,The British officers shall exercise no authority over tlie 
(ae6p?3 of Afghrni»wan,„whcther soldiers or subjects, without ipy 
approbation and concurrci.ee. f 

Sixthly. With cespect to giving two lakbs of. rupees, and some- 
thing besides from Shikarpoor, it appears to me very hard and 
difficult ; firstly, because my country will not afford means suffi- 
cient for the expenses of my government and the maintenance of 
my Jroops ; and secondly, becaus%the measure will be conTiidered 
\)y the world os ^)aymcnt of tribute. It rests, however, with tho ' 

given at the suhsc<|neut interview^: “With regard to the, iirst article,” 
he writes, “I told the Shah that he might make lus ifilnd perfectly 
at ease, Jis the British - Government had no intention or wish to inter- 
fere l^twcen his Majesty and his family ^ and dependents.” — [3/r. 
^fac7laffhten to GovernineiU, JulylT^ 1838 ; MS,* Itecords.'\ 

* “ With regard to the second article, I pointed out to the Shalt, 
that the conquest Shikarpoor would be directfy opposed to one of 
the artiolcR of the treaty. To tfic rest of the article I could only 
gay that it w<ii’.Id Ito naturally the wish of the British Government to 
witness the cnnsolidatiun and extension, to their proper limits, of Itis 
Majesty's dominiQ^s.”- (il/iS. iZreoreRf.] 

+ “On the subject of the third article, I observed that, of course, 
the Shah did not mean to include the territories ceded to Runjeet Singh 
by the new treaty, and that the mention of ^Shikarpoor was iuadmis- 
siblc.''— Meojrds.] f c 

X “The fourtn article I stated would doubtless be approved by the 
Govcrnor-Qenenft.” — [Af/S. iZccords.] * 

§ “ The wifih, I said, expresned in the fifth article would be scru- 
pulously attended to.”— [Jf-S. ReeoMs.] 
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British GoTomflient, ajid if is of opinion thaf tiip country has 
the means, and that the meaauro is a pr^r one, I do not 
object. the codduct of my affairs is in the hands of the British 
GoAiemmen\* • 

SevSiihly. After the decay of the monarchy, in the same manner 
08 my» Bcryai^ts rebelling usurped tl^e country, so did the Sindhians 
place officers in ^bssession of Shikarpoor ; now that I shall regain 
posscssiou of my kingdom, the Sindhians must release Shfkarpoor. 
It is a royal possession, and must belong to me. f 

Eighthly* With respect to slave-girls who ra£ away Yrdkn tbhir 
masters, although to deliver them up may be against the regifiA-' 
tions, y«t it is a matter of necessity, for respectable people (females) 
cannot dispen^a with servants, however thh regulations may bo 
enforced with other people, it is not ^ight to appl.^ them jjb a 


••“With respect to the objcctioa ui^ed in the sixth article, to 
making inoncy-psFi^^Q^B ^ Maharajah Runjeet Sizfgh, I reiterated the 
arguiueutfi formerly need, to show the distinctions between a tributary 
and a subsidiary obligation. These arguments, it will be observed, 
had due weight with his Majesty, for in the written article he brings 
forwdi-d the objection as one that may occur to the world, uol^as ^ne 
to which he himself attaches any importance. Ultimately, however, 
his Majesty admitted that it wo||ld be imfossible to satisfy all unrea- 
sonable objections, «nd that to those who understood^ tho subject, and 
whose opiillons alone were to be valued, the reciprocj^l nature* of the 
subsidiary obligation would, be sufficiently obvious. With regard to 
the objection specihed ^ this artiAe, founded on the anticipatpd yrant 
of means, I gave 8 ^ Majesty encouragement •tcj ho))e that the British 
Qo\ernmcnt would not periyt him to be in distress ftr the means of 
/lischargiiig his neccssary^jiecuniary obligations.”— Ilccm'ds.] 
t “The seventh article, I observed, was at variance with the pro- 
posed provisions in the new treaty regarding ShAcarpoor. His ]^a- 
jesty, after some conversation, agre^ to expunge the article, as woN as 
to cxgludt the mentiqp of Shikhrpoor in* oihev places where it h<ad been 
introduced from his^per of requests ; but he seemed to f-et great value 
on his claim to Shikarpoor an<l tho t^indh possesijjjons generally. The 
Ameers, he observed, ^had nti legitimate title to their dominions hut 
what they derived frCm him. jShikarpOor, he said^ he was particularly 
HesirouB to obtain possession of, as being an appropriate place of 
refil^e and escape for his family in case of reverses ; but he ultimateT^ 
mlmitted that the object would he ;Aifficient]y secured to him so long aa 
Xh.) British influence prevailed ’#ith the Ameers.” — [iV*S'. Jtccords.] 
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guost, it is proper that the slaye-girls of the (native ot 

Afghanistan) attached to me, who may run away from their loiaatera, 
be made to return.*' e ^ 

a 

Having mustered the contents of this piper, Mao- 
iiaghtcn ]>roeeedod to the audience, and %fter the,, first 
s:ilut:itioiis, began, with his Majesty's percuission, to read 
over tlie several articles, and comment bn them as he pro- 
ceeded. Ho then wont on to siiy tliat it was now plain 
‘‘''‘xt'*the Shah's mind had been set at rest on all the 
]ioints wliich had before occasioned liim doubt, and <is bis 
Majesty was now pre])ared without scruple to ratify the 
trenrty, he hoiKid that he would furnish him with a written 
])jfl)cr ‘*i(» tliis efibet To this the Shah readily iisscnted.*' 
and the followii^ postscript was then appended to the 
document : 


After a reperuaal of tho treaty, aud bearing the representations 
made by tlie British officers of high j^onk, it appeared to me Kght 
thikt, ifi the foregoing enumoratiou of the objects to be desired,, 
the mention of Shikarpo^r should^ not be introduced, and with 
respect to tho objections which 1 have stated, to^viog two lakhs of 
rupees to Runjeet Singh, in exchange for the services of is is troops, 
ns it ioes not' nppenf ^to me injurious to my dignity, I have 
omitted all mention of that also, au^l am now jprejmred with willing- 

uess iind satisfaction to sign the treaty.f ^ 

* 

The nogofiatiuu now at an cud ;'^the ShaU cxj)rcssed liis 
c.agenicss to nmunoiicc wi>rk* without delay ; niid Avas‘ 
urgent in IiIn solicitiitions for aii immediate su]){)ly of 
numey, arms, and amTuunitiv»ii. He again, too, ex])re.s.s(*'l 

* “ On the very delicate subject introduced into’ the last article, I 
ohserved to his Majt'Sty tLat its connexion with th^ treaty geiierally 
did not seem to me ^ Ik* ohviou^,<'but t^it I w5uld nevertheless bring 
it to the notice of the Goveruor-Oeaeral,*who would, I felt persuaded, « 
tiLo it into couside;.:ation with the same anxious desire to gratify bis 
Majesty in th:.^ :iv in all other matters.” — itecorrfs.]. 

t litrorth. • «• 
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his desire to ja»uduci tlie expedition for thQ recovery of hia 

domink)ns, as one mainly u|)on the strength of his 

own arifiy. He wished to obtain the aaiilsttince of British 
officers iifmising and disciplining his troops, but he hoped 
“ thill the ■ immediate operations for rogainfhg hiS throne 
miglrt be inducted ” hy those trooi)s. Such reliance on 
his o^vTi ar^ wo^ld raise, he siiid, his character* in the 
estiniJitioH of the jHiople, “ while the fact of his being itp- 
lield by foreign force alone coidd* not faif to delnfbt„in a 
great measure, from his dignity and consequence.”* He 
had already, he declared, in rejdy to ji jjuggestion from the 
British Envoy sent letters to many poj*sons of influenoy in 
Afghanistan, calling iqx)n them to *joiii his staiidardT a^d 
jJo-. ras certiiin that thousands# would flock to it from aU 
parts of tlie ccsuntry.t He a[)[)CMred to bb in the highest 

* Mr. MamaglUm to Government, Jvh/ 17, 1838 : MS. Records. 

t Many of these letters were promptly responded to, and in *8ome 
instances voluntary tenders of service were made by chiefs discodtenited 
with the Barukzye rule. Among others, l^haii Shereen Khan, chief of 
the Kuzzilbashes, wrote Shah^jojah declaring his intention to join 
his standard. ‘SSInce we have been so unfortunate^’* ^d the chief, 
“as to be far from ynur roy.al household, ik is only known ^o Ood 
how wretchedly we pass out day:\ Wo luive*naw resolved, as soon os 
the troops of your^ Majesty arrive on the frontier, to lose no^tinae in 
waiting upon your Majesty and proving our fidelity by sjicrificing oui'- 
selves in your serjice. For Qlod’s.sake do uot make thislettei* public.” 
Even before it wa.s known* that there w;j^ any intention on^the i>art 
of the Shah to attempt bj rcgajn his kingdom, many>of the chiefs, either 
offended by Dost Mahomed’s alliance witb the Persians, or wa^jBed 
by the failure of Burnes’s Mission of the danger of clinging any longer to 
a fallvig house, wrote to the Shah, beseechldg hifti to return. **The 
faggots,” it was said,* ‘ ‘ are ready. Il^merely requires the lighted torch 
to be applied. ” It Ls remarkable that one of tho first to tender hia 
services to the Suddc»ye Prlice w|uj that vex^ Abdoollah Khan, 
Achetzkye, who was tAe prime mover of the insurrection at Caubnl, 
which brought about the restoration uf the Barikzyes. — [Captez:'^ 
Wilde to Mr. Macnaghten, June 5tJi, 1838 ; MS. Records.] At this 
time the Sha£ was restricted from coiTCspouding with his Afghan 

• * > 
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spirits, and f^ko strongly of the debt of gifetitude which 
he owed to the British (Jovemment, both for the protec- 
tion that had been yielded him during past years, and for 
the more active assistance which was about to confer pjion 
him so much power and gnindeur. 

Macnaghten now took his leave 'of the^Jhah, and pro- 
ceeded with the officers of the Missiorr to pay a visit to 
Zcpiaun Shah, wlio, blind and ]K)wcrlcss, had remained 
‘’?yice his dethronement an appendage to the faded Court of 
his yoimger brother, rlrcaming over the past grandeur of 
his magnificent reign, and sighing to revisit the scene of 
his‘4^“gonfi glories. Vague mmours of the intention 
of 'uhe 'British (Government to restore the Siiddozye Princes 
to the sovereignty of Afghanistan had reached him in nis 
dreary exile ; anil now that the British Envoy was at his 
door, so eager was he to loam the whole truth, that 
almost before the ordinary salutations liad been exchanged, 
he. pressed Macnaghten for a faW revelation of the glad 
tidings of which -he wa« the bearer. The intelligence, 
which the English gentleman ofnparted to him, stirred the 
heart ^of ttie ‘old blind Prince with joy arid eX'Ultation. 
“ Ho seemed filled with delight .at the prospect of being 
pcmiitted to revisit the land of his -incestors.”* This 
was the first glc.arn of good f >rtiinc that had burst upon 
him for many year’s ; and it was d ciirious.flsind affiSeting 
sight to mark tlic cflcct whiclT the announcement Of the 
go\Hl offices of tlic Brit’sh wrought upon one, who, forty 
years before, had tlircatened v;ist expeditions to the south- 
ward, which had filled the British in Trxlia with anxiety 
and alarm. ** 

friends ; but Captain Wade, Tvbilst reporting to |;6vei‘£iment the receipt 
of the letters from Avcloollah Kbtii and ;Ahcrs, r'^commended that the 
restriction should l>c removed. The Shah seems to have laid before 
ihe British agent, in perfect good faith, all the letters he received fiom 
Afghanistan whilst a peu.sioner on the British Gfovernment. 

* Mr. Maonagliitn to Government, July 17, 1838 : MS. Records, 
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Ou the of July, Macnaghtcn and his suite tui’ycd 
their fcacks upon fjoodhianah, and repaired, with all pos 
Bible ha§te, td Simlah, tlicre to discuss with Lord Auck- 
laUd^and the BGcretahes Wlio had remained with him, the 
measures now to be adopted for tlie restoration’ of Sliah 
Soojah-ool-Mo^lk to the long-lost empire of Alimed Shf)h. 
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CHArTER IV.' 

[JuIyJ-Octoljcr, 1838.] 

The Simlah Manifesto— The Siinlah CouDcil— InHacnee of Messrs. Col^ 
and Torrens — Viewo (tf Captains Bnmes and Wa46 — Opinions of 

' Sir Henry Fane — The Army of the Indus — The Governor- GeneraVs 
*^^ifeBlIo— Its^Po^joy considered. * 

It IB obvious ^jat, in all the negotiations detailc<l in the 
preceding chapter, tlie ]tarainount idea was that of an 
alliance between Kunjoet Singh and Shah Soojah, guaran- 
teed ^by the Britisii (lovenunent, and a conjoint expedition 
into Afghanistan from the twd sides of IN'shawnr and 
•Shikarpoor, to bo undertaken the armies of the Lahore 
ruler and the Suddozye Prined’ It wads lusted to Runjoet 
Singh, that events might he developed, which w^^uld 
render ncccsssiry the more active co-operation of the 
Britisii Nirmy ; but Slpdi Soojah, who Wjuj desirous above 
^ all things that the British sluMild not talvb tlic foremost 
part in the coming expedition, was, led to^'believe that, ^ 
assisted *hy a. few British officers, he would bo left to 
roepver for hiinsi'lf his*v>ld dominions, and that he would 
by no means become a ['iippot in , the hands of Ins F'eriug- 
hec allies.* “ ' * 

( 

• It va.s, as I havQ slicwii, the first wish of the Governor-General 
tliat the Sikhs .sbouhl underta^je, siifcle-handed, the invasion of 
Afghanistan (see Loi^ Aucklanifs Minute and •'instructions to Mr. , 
Macmighten iu the pre.ceiling chapter). Macnaghten, on his way^ to 
Jluiijeet’s Court, wrote to l^Ir. Masson : ** Yon will have .heard that I 
* run proceeding on a Tuission to Rnnjf^t Singh ; and as at iny interview 
with his Highness it is jirol^ible that the question of his relations w'ith 
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But these ^nodcnito views wore about no^'tia be ex- 
panded- into a political .Ichcmo of far wider sco])o and 
significance. Whilst Macnaghtcn was negotiating the tri- 
paiiiite treaty at Laliorc and Loodhianah, John Colvin and 
Henry Torrens lemaincd at Siralah, as the scribes and 
counsellors ~ of the Ocycnior-ttcneral. To what extent 
their bolder speculations wi'oiiglit upon the ]dast^c mind 
of Lord ^Wcl:land it is not easy, with due historical accu- 
i-acy, to determine. But it is' gci>crally cbnjcctifred ^hilt 
the influences then set at W4>rlv overcame the sci'ujdcs of 
tlic» caiftious and peace-loving statesman, and induced him 
to sanction ffti enterprise of a magnitude commensurato 
with the bold and ambitious views ofi lys intspo'^sib^ 
a*I:\sers. The direct influence i>ij\ inly emanated from John 
Colvin. Tt is probable, indeed, that the C(Ainscls of a man 
so young and so erratic as Henry Torrens would have met 
with no acceptance from the solier-minded nobleman at 
the liead of the government, hut for a circumstance which 
gave weight to his opinions and cogency to his advice. 
By all the accidents of bi^th and ' early .associations, as 
well as b^ the bent of his own genius, the yomig civilian 
was a tnic soldier. The son of a distinguished oiMcef and 
an ai)j)roved military teaclmr, he h.ad gi’aduatcd, whilst 
yet a boy, in ^hc learning of the oamp, and his after 
studies had done much to perfect his ucqu.aLitaiice wdth 


* • 

the Afghans will come on the tapla, 1 am naturally desirous of obtain- 
ing the opinion of the best-informed men wi..h respect to them. Woi Id 
you oblige me, therefore, by stating what means of counteraction to the 
policy ^f Dt>st Malioinc^l Khau you would rceoLimeud for adoption ; and 
whether you think t]iat the Sikhs, using any (and what instrument 
'if Afghan agency, could establish themselves in Caubul ?” — [Afassow’s 
Narrative, vol. iii.*] A, letter, with a similar suggestion, was sent to 
( 'aptaiu Bumes, of wh:se rccepdiou ol^ the project j. shall speak more 
ia detail. The matter is further noticeable as an indication of the u»-^ 
willirfgne.ss of Lord Auckland to interfere more actively in the politics 
of Afgh.aTii.‘!tan. * ' 
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tho t^ctiOB and stratogj of modem warfto. He Itoasessed, 
indeed, the veiy knowledge which the other members of 
the Simlah Council moat wanted ; and hence it vba that 
he came to exercise considerable influence over Lord Auck- 
land, more pcriiaps through his brother aocretaries than 
directij brought to bear upon the mind of the Govomor- 
Oeneral himself. It was urged that the expedition, if 
eptruated entirely to Shah Soojali and the Sikhs, would 
(Kt in dinEUftroub failure * and there waa at least some pro- 
tMoility ui this. Kunjeet Singh was no more than luke- 
warm in the cause , and the Sikhs were detested in 
Afghanistan. Lord Auckland shrunk finm the respoDsl- 
bilh||^jOf despatching 'a Bniirdi army across tlie Indus, 
but, warned of the dangci of identifying himself witb i 
slighter measure promising little certainty of siiccoss, ho 
halted, for a time, between two o}imions, and slowly 
yielded to the assaults of his scribes * 

lliere were two other men then on tho front loi whoso 
(ipimous Lord Auckland had Seen naturally desirous to 
obtain Captain Bui^nes and , Captain Wade were at least 
acquainted with 'the histoiy and politics of Afghanistan, 
and freely jilaced tlieir sentiments on record It 

has been advanced 'that tho^ course of policy eventually 
pulMicd was in acordance with tlid’vie\^s of the^e two 
(»fliccrs It IS important, therefoi’c, that it 8lK»uld be 
clearly /iMt'rtained what those views actually were ^ ^ 

On tlu* UOth of July Ca])tain Bnnies joined the 

I 

* In this icMsed edition of present vrork, I am bound toalM# 
that Mr. Henry Ton. en8,*w hose early death, in 1852, is an 
deplored far beyond the ciicle of hib own )»n\atetiflieud8, emphattedly 
denied, on readingi these statements, and the comments made Upon 
them by the local pi ess of India, his participation ih the evil couttseK 
which led Lord Auckland astray. I am bonnd to give currency to 
Mr. Torrenh's explanations, which will be found in the Appendix to tllh 
present volume, with such oolMMil' Iti Hsf eWB m they seeki to 
demand. ^ 
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